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EMMY WEHLEN. as Mrs. Guyer, and HARRY CONOR, as Welland Strong, in a scene from “A Winsome Widow.” 
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See pages 120 and 136 of this issue. Photograph by White, New York. 
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The Beauty Chorus, in a scene from ““The Winsome Widow.” See pages 120 and 136 of this issue. 
Fhotograph by White, New York. 
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HARRY CONOR, as Welland Strong, and IDA ADAMS, as Tony, in “A Winsome Widow.” 
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Tatjana, in ““Two Little Brides."” See pages 120 and 135 of this issue. 
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EDMUND MAURICE. as Gabriel Peploe, in ““Dear Old Charlie.” See pages 122 aad 134 of this issue. 
Fhotograph by White, New York. 
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See pages 122 and 134 of this issue. Photograph by White, New York. 
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bald Grosvenor; (Lower row), ALICE BRADY. 
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etation of the part of Illona, the wanton, 


as caused a sensation. 
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in “The Typhoon, 
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YELLOW MAN 


and the 
SCARLET WOMAN 


The two most sensational 
characters the theatrical 
season has produced 














LS] By MAGDA FRANCES WEST | 


| Bieatied plays in recent years have caused as much controversy as the Japanese 
melodrama, “The Typhoon,” recently introduced to New York audiences. 

The critics have differed violently over the merits of the play, but all agree 
that Walker Whiteside, in his interpretation of Tokeramo, the secret agent in Ber- 
lin of the Mikado, and Florence Reed, in her rendering of Jilona, his fascinating 
Copyright, 1912, by the Story-Press Corporation. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. All rights reserved. 
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TWO PHOTOGRAPEIC 
POSES BY WHITE, 
NEW YORK, OF 
WALKER WHITESIDE 
AND FLORENCE 
REED AS Tokeramo 
AND Ilona 1N “ THE 
TYPHOON.” IN BOTH 
THESE PICTURES 
MISS REED IS SEOWN 
EXERCISING EVERY 


FASCINATION OF THE | 


WOMAN SHE POR- 
TRAYS TO RETAIN 
HER HOLD ON HER 
JAPANESE LOVER 

















white mistress, are presenting two of the most dra- 
matic bits of character acting theatre-goers- have seen 

in many a day. : 
From the time this pair are first alone on the stage 
they tear-at your emotions continually. Tokeramo 
finally discards the woman because she imperils 
his mission for his Emperor; then, as she goes, 
he lets fall his steel reserve and gives way to 
his hunger for her. At last, he chokes her to 

death. 


Tokeramo, Japanese secret service 
man to Berlin, had been dead exactly 
ten minutes. In the foyer of the Hudson 
Theatre the lights had been put out 
and the stage was being set rapidly for 
the first act of the night performance 

of “The Typhoon.” 
Beneath every foot- 
step the white-painted 
iron runways and 
stairs to the dress- 
ing-rooms _ clat- 
tered like an- 
gered ban- 
shees. The 
scent of. the 
springshow- 
er floating 
in from the 





outside and melting into the semi- 

darkness “back stage” fetched 

in an even more ghoulish sa- 

vor. The weirdness hurt. 
Walker Whiteside, a 

Tokeramo furloughed for 

the dinner-hour from 

“The Typhoon” and the 

grave, sat smoking in 

his dressing-room. He 

put down his cigar- 

ette and smiled. But 

it was Tokeramo ris- 

ing to greet you, not 

a light-skinned, red- 

blooded white man . 

with whom you 





IN THE UPPER CF THESE TWO POSES BY 
WHITE, NEW YORK, Tokeramo 1S SHOWN 
AS HE CASTS OFF TKE WOMAN, AND (BE- 
LOW) AS HE CHOKES HER 

could talk freely and feel comfortable. 

“Will you not be seated? You will 
find it more pleasant!’ 

Still Tokeramo! The atmosphere 
grew tense to the breaking point. You 
clutched protectingly at your own throat 
to save it from the grip of those long- 

nailed, yellow-stained fingers. You 

were remembering how those fingers 
lately had vised //lona’s ‘slender neck 
and forced her backward, gurgling, 
gasping, first through those heavy 
curtains and then into unbroken 
silence, 
“Yes, so you liked the play? I am happy to 
hear you say that.” The words came with each 
syllable measured, even and deliberative, and 
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had at any time a definite idea that I should ever create a 
Japanese character. 
“This is like other things in all our lives for which we can 
give no accounting — an accomplishment of our subconscious 
selves. When the rdle of Tokeramo was ready for me, I 
y was ready for it. Then I glanced backwards and dis- 
covered that this was an aim towards which I had long 
been working. Tokeramo was no stranger, but rather 
> an old-time acquaintance. 
eS. “To strike the chord of a character properly 
for impersonation, one first must find the 
keynote of that character. In a high-born Jap- 
anese, in one who is ‘chosen of the Mikado,’ this 
very keynote itself is a chord—and it is made up 
of self-control, imperturbability and fast:dious- 
ness, and a thirst for culture akin to the Semitic 
appetite for the learning that leads to knowledge. 
Before he can attempt a true characterization, 
an actor first must dissect the traits of 
a personality. Choosing the dom:n- 
ant trait, he must lead with this 
and have the subservient traits 
follow in ranking order. Few 
character actors do this by 
means of conscious analysis, 


AS Othello 


the voice stony, and 
immobile. More To- 
keramo! Heavens! 
Was the man _ born 
Japanese or become all 
obsessed by Nippon? And 
if the latter, how had ' 
the dragon got him? 
Walker White- 
side answered the 
unspoken question 
even before it had 
trembled on the air. 
“I suppose you 
want to know how 
I learned to be a Japanese. It was no effort. It 
was all unconscious absorption. Unconsciously all 
my life, particularly for the last ten years, I have 
been studying and dissecting the characteristics of 
all Japanese, but more especially of the well-born, the 
educated, the refined Japanese, such as is this man, 
Tokeramo. ¢ 








Photograph by White, New York 


MR. WHITESIDE AS Tokeramo 


“At one time I spent two years in San. Francisco, 
and there I think I assimilated more than I ever had be- 
fore. The peculiarities of the Japanese nature have grad- ¥ ; 
ually been soaked into my sensibilities without my having As Romeo 

















but rather through the to illuminate the Japanese, for I had absorbed 
unconscious habit of sufficient of the subtle under-knowledge of the 
sensing the atmos- @/#4 \ race to be able to reflect for others what in its 
pheres of charac- §. *\ time had been mirrored on my own powers of 
ters and situations. ' ey, observation.” 


“Shakespeare re- 
mains the best of 
teachers. Shakespeare 
tutored me in To- 
keramo. When, as a 
boy of 17, I was play- 
ing Hamlet I was pre- 
paring for To- 
keramo’s struggles 
with himself. I 
was __ learning 
how to choke 
Illona, when, as 
Othello, my 
Desdemona 
writhed be- 
neath a suffo- 
cating pillow. 

When, as Ro- 

meo, 1 bade 

my Juliet 

good-night on 

her balcony, I 

was preparing 

for my To- 

keramo’s turn- 

ing from. the 

tender arms of his 

Illona to his task, his inex- 
orable toil for Japan, with 

the words, ‘Jilona, I must 
work.’ My Claude Melnotte was 
aiding me even then to create 
Tokeramo, and so was Richard 
III, and so, to perhaps even a 
greater degree than any other, was 
Richelieu. 

“Please do not misunderstand me. 
This was not because I consider in my 
retrospect that I was a marvelous Ham- 
let, or a great Melnotte, or a peerless 
Hamlet or Romeo or Othello, or Rich- 


ard III or Richelieu, but rather because. 


in the delineation of each of these char- 
acters, I gained experience in the fun- 
damental passions. and cultivated traits 
of human nature. These experiences 
finally converged through ‘The Melting 
Pot’ via. ‘The Magic Melody’ into Toke- 
ramo.-When ‘The Typhoon’ came to 
me, my lamps were ready and -trimmed 
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Mr. \Whiteside stopped long enough 
to find fuel in another cigarette. He 
passed his hands ruminatively over 
his crescented eyebrows. 

“A Japanese gentleman,” he re- 
sumed, accenting the word keenly, 
“frequently has eyebrows that grow 

as distinctively arched as this. 
It always has seemed to 
me that a genuine Jap- 
anese gentleman con- 
tinuously had his 
brows arched 
against the com- 
monalities of life. 
<A A Japanese is 
ad, very exacting in his 
requirements of the 
woman to whom he will 
give his heart, and he is very 
devoted: to duty. You must 
realize that a Tokeramo who 
would become enamored of 
a Berlin woman of the 
type of Jilona must 
, have yielded first 
| \ when in one of the 
rare moments of 
weakness that 
attack even the stron- 
gest of men and wom- 
en, and that he 
would strive to 
keep his love in 
an aside as much 

as possible. 
“His rages, 
too, would be 
infrequent. 


— 
grap 
by 
White, 
New 
York 


FLORENCE REED 

AS Illona, THE 

POSE SHOWS THE 
STUDIED INSOLENCE OF 
THE WOMAN PORTRAYED 






































My time of waiting before I succeeded 
in observing a Japanese of high birth 
_ in the grasp of anger was very long. I 
had many discussions with friends who 
knew Japanese cl.aracter well, over the 
disputed point whether rage was known 
to them at all. With ancestors who, for 
thousands, perhaps millions, of years, 
had made of self-control their first 
duty to themselves, was not the prob- 
ability great that no modern Japanese 
ever would descend to anger? 
“How thento 
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a store within ten miles, and there was 
nothing else available for luncheon, we 
afterwards learned.) The Jap reached 
for the cat. She was a wild thing, and 
backed off the table with her teeth still 
in the chicken’s breastbone. As he 
struck at her she rolled off the table, 
carrying with her the fowl, which was 
precipitated into a pail of paint that my 
friend had inadvertently left in that 

sacredly clean kitchen. 
“The entire combination was far tco 
much for the Jap. 





sketch Tokeramo 
when, at the crucial 
moment, (Zilona 
taunts him with his 
yellow blood and 
cries that she has 
only been making 
sport of him? 
“One particular 
friend of mine had 
a Japanese servant. 
Since then we have 
discovered that this 
Jap was an agent of 
the Nuipponese  se- 
cret service. All cne 
summer he cooked 
for my friend for 
$40 a month. This 
was a mere inter- 
regnum in his stud- 
ies at a university. 
Even when 
knew him first, he 
had an A. B. de- 
gree; and later he 





a. a= 
WALKER WHITESIDE, AS A YOUTH, IN 
THE KOLE OF Hamlet 


Never before nor 
since have I seen 
wrath like that on a 
human face. It was 
orange-red rage, fed 
on centuries of sup- 
pression. I didn’t be- 
grudge the loss of 
my share of the 
luncheon. I had seen 
a priceless sight, 
and to obtain it felt 
that the loss of a 
luncheon was small 
pay. 

“__What is that? 
Shall I ever return 
to Shakespeare ? 
Yes, indeed. Every 
actor, young or old, 
should take to 
Shakespeare at in- 
tervals. If it does 
not tend to produce 
mannerisms, which 
are to be avoided, 








returned for his 
master’s degree. 

“One hot July morning unexpected 
company descended on my friend’s 
bungalow and we all clambered to the 
roof, making it an observatory for the 


panorama which stretched away from 


the hill on which the house was built. 

“By chance we caught a glimpse into 
the kitchen below us. We were just in 
time to view the advent into the kitchen 
of our esteemed Nipponese, just as 
the family cat sprung up on the table 
and began to feast on the fowl he was 
trussing for luncheon. 

“Now the poor fellow had had an 
ulcerated tooth all week. (There wasn’t 


the habit will make 
an actor’s art more fine-grained and 
true. When I do go back to Shake- 
speare I shall go as I want to go, dreés- 
ing the répertoire with an elaborate 
vesture and a graceful presentation, 
which has not always been possible ever 
for his greatest admirers and stanchest 
exponents. 
“IT am a believer in répertoire, and 
I should like to include in mine re- 
vivals of ‘The Magic Melody’ and ‘The 
Melting Pot.’ The most difficult rd!e I 
ever have carried was that of David in 
‘The Melting Pot.’ It is so hard to en- 
able an average audience to understand 
the romantic dreamer’s nature of a 
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young Yiddish boy such as David. He 
was a far more subtle and complex 
character than js Tokeramo; still I 
doubt if the public realizes this, because 
Tokeramo is more spectacular.” 


To compare Florence Reed’s attitude 
toward Jilona with that of Mr. White- 
side toward Tokeramo, is most inter- 
esting and significant. 

“To play the woman convincingly,” re- 
marks Miss Reed, “is far trom a bread- 
and-milk _ task. 


as his self-control is almost inhuman so 
also are his relaxations. 

“There is one scene in “The Ty- 
phoon’ I love. That is where Tokeramo 
thrusts /i/lona out into the dining-room 
and locks the door on her, after playing 
‘Bugaboo’ and frightening her half to 
death. Jilona gives a shriek of genuine 
terror when he ‘Boos’ at her, which is 
exactly what Tokeramo wants her to 
do: he wants her to bé the child, and so 
she is—for she is a clever woman. 

“The costuming 
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“Many connois- 
seurs of the art of 
acting and some of 
the critics have 
been  flatteringly 
kind to me _ for 
my portrayal of 
Illona, the Berlin 
enchantress in ‘The 
Typhoon, who 
successfully under- 
mines the heart of 
the Japanese cho- 
sen of the Mikado 
—Tokeramo. This 
has made me very 
happy, for my 
work in Jilona has 
been the most seri- 
ous thing I have 
done in ten years. 

“First I had to 
learn Tokeramo’s 
character through 
and through. I had 
to picture and plan 





SARAH BERNHARDT AS Hamlet. NOTE HOW 
MUCH MORE GIRLISH MR. WHITESIDE APPEARS 
IN THE ROLE 


of TIllona caused 
me much woe. I 
realized at the out- 
set how much de- 
pended upon her 
dressing. She could 
not be overdressed. 
Ske must need to 
look like a_ well- 
bred, modest wom- 
an, and yet, to at- 
tract a Tokeramo, 
Illona must be as 
much an exotic of 
the Occident as he 
was a rarely cul- 
tivated product of 
the Orient. My 
first clue to her 
costume came 
when I hit upon 
that throaty collar 
which Jllona 
wears. I had never 
worn a collar like 
that in my life, but 








what sort of wom- 

an would appeal to this man of high 
education and fine sensibilities, a man 
who came from a country where-.the 
men are very careful of the honor of 
their wives. I realized that J/lona would 
have to make Tokeramo forget the one 
charm that she had not, that she would 
have to be adaptable to his every mood 
and humor and passing shade. So what 
- does she do? Why, when he wants to 
work she will lie stil~for hours on 
the couch watching, waiting but never 
interfering, intruding never. She must 
learn how not-to jar. She must realize 
that the little yellow man has the keen- 
est of instincts, and that in proportion 


something seemed 
to tell me Jilona needed it, and with 
that as the ground-work, I built for 
her an odd Pompeian colored. gown 
which has won much praise. 

“Some of my friends object to my 
taking a rdle such as IJllona. One of 
them came to see me just last week. 
Said she to me in parting: ‘Florence 
Reed, I’m really ashamed of you. 
I suppose some day I'll see you ex- 
ploited in a commentary on “How to 
Play the Hussy, though Decent.” No 
young woman has a right to associate 
herself with such parts, particularly a 
GOOD young woman.’ 

“And yet—why not?” 
































INTRODUCING 
MR. JAMES MONTGOMERY 


Cn interview with the newest “star” 


playwright — that ‘ 
son who wrote - 


MAE TINEE 


By 


‘boyish young per- 


Ready M. oney 








R. MONTGOMERY was _ here 
just a few minutes ago,” the box 
office man said, peering to the left 

and right through his barred window, 
“T guess he must have gone inside to 
see the show.” 

“To see the show?” I echoed. “Why, 
he must have seen it fifty times if he’s 
seen it once!” For the show was 
“Ready Money” and Mr. James Mont- 
gomery was responsible for its exist- 
ence! The box office man smiled. 

“Yes; and he’ll see it a hundred times 
before it suits him,” he replied. “He’s 
all the time suggesting changes—and all 
that. But here comes his representative. 
Where’s Mr. Montgomery, Mr. Fried- 
man?” 

Mr. Friedman and I, having become 
acquainted, went upstairs to the offices 
of the theatre and he departed then in 
search of the playwright. I found my- 
self wondering what manner of man I 


was to meet arid inwardly pictured him © 


as being middle-aged and impressive— 
and formidable. Quite formidable! 

Consequently I wasn’t prepared for 
the surprise that awaited me in the ex- 
ceedingly boyish young person, who, 
having submitted to an introduction 
and been left to my tender mercies by 
the representative, asked me eagerly if 
I wouldn’t please just come out with 
him to a box until he saw the last part 
of the first act. 

“T’ve just got to see it,” he said, 
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“and it would be a lot more interesting 
for you to come with me than to sit 
here alone—and rip your glove,” which 
was what I found I had been doing 
quite unconsciously, having gotten hold 
of a thread which refused to break, 
and merely raveled instead. 

“T think so, too,” I quite agreed 
with him, and in a couple of minutes 
more we were out in the house, and just 
about the youngest playwright in ex- 
istence had apparently forgotten that I 
was there and was leaning forward 
eagerly listening to the lines that were 
being. spoken, and occasionally making 
a note of something or other cn a piece 
of paper. 

He is exceedingly fair and of medium 
height, this Mr. James: Montgomery, 
who wrote “The Aviator,” which failed, 
and “Ready Money,” which is one of 
the big successes of the day. He has 
keen blue eyes, set deep under a lumpy 
brow that proclaims there will be more 
successes in the future; a firm, clean- 
cut jaw and a mouth that smiles readily 
—when there is anything to smile at. 
Exceptionally well-groomed and quietly 
clad, you might look at him in a crowd 
but you would never look twice. To 
sum it up, he looks a great deal like 
hundreds of young men one meets 
every day. It is only during a chat with 
him that you. discover how really dif- 
ferent he is. For, you see, he’s a young 
man with IDEAS. 
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As the curtain went down and the 
lights flashed up, he turned to me with 
a smile. 

“Now, if you like, we will go back to 
the office. Or we might talk 
here.” 

“There would 
hardly be time, 
between the acts, 
for much of a 
chat,” I depre- 
cated, “The of- 
fice, if you 
please.” ; 

Seated across 
the table from me, 
he asked boyishly, 
flushing a little: 

“Just what is it 
you want of me? To 
tell you the truth, I’m 
not used to being in- 
terviewed and I 
haven’t a_ notion of 
what to say. You see, 

_ there isn’t anything 
out of the ordinary . 
about me. I was _ 
born in Boston 

and grew up 

just like 

other kids 


otagraph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 


—and here I am—and there you are. 
Every fellow must do something. | just 
happened to write a couple of plays— 
and one of them was a failure at that.” 
“Yes. And just why was it a failure?” 
I wanted to know. “Everybody pre- 
dicted ‘The Aviator’ was 
going to be a howling suc- | 
cess, Why did it fail?” 
“Subject matter was all 
wrong,” he answered stc- 
cinctly. “People weren't 
ready for it. To tell you 
the truth, people aren't 
half as keen about avia- 
. tion as you think they 
are. Every big aviation 
meet has been a fizzle— 
from a financial stand- 
point. We're too. con- 
foundedly accustomed 
to big things. We 
take them as a 
matter of 


MR. JAMES MONTGOMERY IN A CHARACTERISTIC POSE, AND A SCENE BETWEEN WILLIAM 
COURTENAY AND JOSEPH KILGOUR IN ‘‘ READY MONEY’ 
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course. Some day, when aviation is 
more common, the play may come 
back. But I don’t think so.” 

“This play is enough of a success to 
suit anybody,” I said, laughing. He en- 
thused at once. 

“Tt is,” he agreed. “Want to know 
why? I'll tell you. It’s a contract play.” 

“And what, in goodness’ name, is a 
contract play?” I asked. 

“It’s a play,” he told me, “where 
there’s some sort 


ject matter. Well-known types to pre- 
sent it. Some love. Seasoning of jeal- 
ousy. Enough money involved to bring 
it up to date. Sift well together in the 
first acts Mix up thoroughly between 
first and last acts, and add the piéce de 
résistance, an unexpected situation lead- 
ing up to a strong climax in the last 
act. Always have something really hap- 
pen in the last act. It should never be 
made merely a convenience for the 

gathering up of 





threads.”’ 





of a contract in 
the first act. So 
and so is to do so 
and so and the 
result will be so- 
and so, See? 
That gets the 
audience inter- 
ested. They fig- 
ure the outcome 5 
between acts. it. 
And give ’em 
plenty of compli- 
cations, for it is 
a sad fact, and 
true, that we all 
enjoy seeing the 
other fellow in 
trouble. A man 
loses his hat in 
the street and we 
pretty near laugh 
ourselves to 
death watching 
him chase it. It 
isn’t really funny, 
you Know. It’s 
really a tragedy. 


HIS 


the last act. 
Always 








RECIPE FOR A 
SUCCESSFUL PLAY 


LENTY of well-known 
subject matter. 
known types to present 
Some love. Seasoning of 
jealousy. Enough money in- 
volved to bring it up to date. 
Sift well together in the 
first act. Mix up thoroughly 
between first and last acts, 
and add the pzéce de résistance, 
an unexpected situation lead- 
ing up to a strong climax in 


have something 
really happen in the last act. 


It should never 
merely a convenience for the |} he 
gathering up of threads. 


And then, 
looking me 
straight in the 
eyes, he launc'.ed 
his big IDEA at 
me. I have never 
heard anything 
like it before and 
I think you prob- 
ably never have 
either. 

Mr. Mont- 
gomery is en- 
gaged in writing 
another play, 
which he think; 
he would like to 
call “How to 
Live.” He _ says, 
however, that he 
believes that he 
will name it, in- 
stead, “The New 
Idea,” as the title 
likes best 
sounds preachy. 

“Well, 1 


Well- 


be made 














But we laugh. 
Get the point? 

“Then in order that a play be a suc- 
cess, practically all of the main char- 
acters should be introduced in the first 
act, and those who are not introduced 
must be talked about so that the audi- 
ence will recognize them when they 
appear. 

“BUT—and a big one at that—the 
subject matter must be right. It must 
contain the people we all know about 
and the emotions we all experience.” 

“Recipe for a_ successful play, 
please!” 

“Yes’m. Plenty of well-known sub- 


asked, as ex- 
pected: “How 
should one live?” And the youthful ap- 
pearing individual. across the table 
answered firmly : 

“By living just as one wants to. If 
that means being extravagant—be ex- 
travagant. I don’t believe in the theory 
of economy. People waste their lives in 
scrimping and saving. If they DARED 
plunge in and take what others are tak- 
ing, they would always find the where- 
with with which to justify themselves. 

“The world is full of unlimited . 
resources. These are the supply. 
Where’s the demand? The demand, 





“For this manner 
J» of living to be gen- 
s erally adopted would 
take many years,” 
he continued. “For 
trades people and 
the like would 
naturally be.. 
suspicious at 
first. But they 
would get over 
it and the final 
There are outcome would 
men on River- ' i be a_ beautiful 
side Drive: to- “Sm state of all- 
day who went around con fi- 
there on a bluff. dence and good- 
They took houses, fellowship.” 
engaged servants “One’s idea of 
and put up an heaven,” I mur- 
awful front mured raptu- 
without a thing rously. “Were 
to back them - you ever on 
up save their the stage, Mr. 
superb con fi- M ont gom- 
dence. And ery?” 


whatever it may be, 
will always be met by 
supply. It’s the law of 
compensation. The 
reason that 
people don’t 

have things is 
because they 
haven’t con- 
fidence in this 

law and don’t 

go after ’em. 


have 
day. ; played 300 
“T don’t mean : parts during 
fakes, you un- [— es. my life. 
derstand. I dee Started when 
mean real peo- I was a kid 
ple who aim for and did acro- 
big things and batic stunts 
go after them and took in 
in a big way. If so many 
-a man wants pins a per- 
five hundred formance; 
dollars, let him but I soon 
go out and get | - ee oh thought [| 
five hundred dol- ¥ — A saw a better 
lars.” “CLOSE- future for 
“And how might myself in 
he do that?” I the writing 
asked humbly, ear- line and so 
nestly seeking in- I took it up. 


they're there to- Yo os g 
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formation. 

“That’s up to him,” 
Mr. Montgomery said. 
“It’s waiting for him if 


he knows how to go after it.” 


It occurred to me that one WOULD 
have to know just how to go about it, 
but I said nothing, for this idea is love- 
ly—when Mr. Montgomery tells of it. 
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BY MOFFETT 
STUDIO, CHICAGO, 
AND A LOVE SCENE 
IN ‘‘READY MONEY”’ 


The first 
thing I ever 
wrote was a 
little vaude- 


ville sketch. It was produced. After that 
I kept right on acting, but the die was 
cast. I would be a playwright. I am 
one. So I got just what I went after— 


see?” 





The 
ARISTOCRAT of 
THE STAGE 


The story of the won- 
derful French actress, 
Madame Simone 


By ARCHIE BELL 


S THE bank clerk likes to think 
that J. Pierpont Morgan and the 
Rothschilds are in the same busi- 

ness as himself and are lofty examples 
of what is possible in his chosen pro- 
fession, as the young artist dreams of 
the glory of Whistler, Abbey, or Rodin, 


and as the writer of stories views Ana- 
tole France, Gabriele D’Annunzio, or 
Henry James—so many women of the 
stage view Madame Simone as the 
aristocrat of their profession. 

There is an aristocracy in the play- 
house, and Simone is its prophetess. 
She not only conveys her message as an 
actress, but herself and her work serve 
as an inspiration of playwrights. She 
is the symbol of modernity, the essence 
of the age in which she lives, reduced 
to dramatic expression. 

Simone is a smiling little French 
Jewess, whose eyes have a_ roguish 
sparkle, whose lips pucker before she 
speaks, and who gestures frantically on 
occasion, rises from the chair when the 
conversation becomes at all animated, 
and for the moment becomes more in- 
terested in any detail of conversation 
than in anything else in the world. At 
least she conveys that impression to 
her interviewer. 

Once I suggested some comparatively 
slight change in the enactment of a 
role that was weighed down by tradi- 
tions and generally supposed to be pos- 


sible in only one way. The idea ap- 
pealed to her and she hopped up and 
danced around the drawing-room table 
like a child playing on the lawn. 

But that expression of her pleasure 
was typical of Simone. Dancing around 
the drawing-room table or gathering 
sea-shells at some fashionable watering 
place was about the extent of the hilar- 
ity in which the little girl was per- 
mitted to indulge, years before. She 
was born to luxury, the daughter of a 
wealthy banker, and from her infancy, 
she was thrown into the somewhat con- 
servative smart set of Paris. 

But it wasn’t natural for Simone to 
sit still, say nothing and think nothing. 
She has called herself the “evolution 
of a critic.”” She wasn’t permitted to go 
among the actors and actresses, nor to 
get a peep into the Bohemian life of 
the French capital ; but she had an idea 
just what took place there. She knew 
that the latest plays, books and operas 
were discussed, and that all of them 
had loyal friends and bitter enemies. 
So she decided to create a “Bohemian” 
atmosphere in the drawing-rooms of 
the rich, where she was a guest, and at 
her own home. 

She would lead the conversation in- 
to channels that were certain to permit 
her to express her opinions, and some- 
times it was only her youth that saved 
her when she frankly pointed out an er- 
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ror to an actress “who could do no 
wrong,” so far as her little coterie of . 
irxnids was concerned, 
to the author who 
belonged to _ the 
Academy, or the composer 
who had had someth.ng 
accepted by the Opera. 

Once she told Sarah 
Bernhardt, who is a 
kind of divinity 
among the Parisians, 
that she was ex- 
tremely artificial in 
certain passages of a 
certain play, and almost 
blatantly, as she recalls it 
now, she showed Sarah how 
to do this or that, which, in her opinion, 
would greatly strengthen the entire per- 
formance. 

Now Sarah was not (or is not) 
accustomed to criticisms of this 
kind. Perhaps she rather fan- 
cied the freedom with which 
Simone pointed out her 
errors, of which she was 
She 


da 


Fi 


probably aware. 
recognized the poign- 
ancy of the remarks, 
and either in a sar- 
castic or bitterly 


artificial manner, 
or literally mean- 
ing what she said 

(Simone has 

never been able. 
to solve the mys- 

tery), Bernhardt 

told her before 

an assembled 

company that she 

should go on the 

stage, become a 

dramatic actress, 

and do things 

exactly as she 

felt them. 

“And you'll never be satisfied with 
the work of others, until you try to do 
things yourself,’ said Sarah—words 
that burned deeply, and, while being 
truly prophetic, influenced Simone’s 
later career. 

The others who were present took 
it as a just rebuke and knew that it 
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wu'lld make 

Simone more 

thoughtful in 

her future 

criticisms. One 

who held her posi- 

tion in the social life of 

Paris was expected to attend 

first-nights, engage in the routine 

tittle-tattle of drawing-rooms and 

never be guilty of anything beyond 
platitudes. 

But Simone wasn’t made of that kind 
of stuff. She began to speak her mind 
when she was quite young and she’s 
still at it. Her audience has grown in 
size, and what she says and does is 
taken seriously by a multitude. No 
doubt she’s somewhat ahead of her 
time, but that doesn’t bother her. She 
still has something to say about every- 
thing and she says it. 

Years ago,.a witch or seer is reported 
to have declared that a woman would 
play an inseparable part in ‘the life of 
Henri Bernstein, the French play- 
wright, all of whose plays are now 





Photograph .by White, New York. 
MARGARET WYCHERLY, AS Gorismonda, MADAME SIMONE AS Princess Melissinda, AND— 


eagerly grasped by the managers for 
production.in England and America. 
Without a doubt that prophecy had its 
measure of truth. Bernstein is to-day 
one of the courted favorites among 
Continental playwrights. 4 
Whether or not his later works sug- 
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gest a melodramatic growth that is at 
variance with the pointed psychological 
message in his earlier work that passed 
for dramatic climax, is not a matter to 
be considered here. The fact remains 
that Bernstein, at first an unknown in 
the world of the theatre, was a “friend 





+ Lge 


into -his plays and she became the 
leading motif in his dramatic 
message-—not Simone as she 
is and as the world knows 
her, but -Simone «as she 
might and would be if 
thrown into the mael- 
strom and rapidly 
moving predicaments 
of dramatic inven- 
tion, as copied or 
condensed by the 
playwrights from 
life. 
After Bernhardt 
had _ prophesied 
- that she would be- 
come an actress, 
and she would not 
take the words of 
the French idol 
to mean anything 
else, Bernstein was 
frequently -in  Si- 
mone’s company, 
being a friend of 
the family. His plays 
were still in manuscript, 
and she had vainly endeav- 
ored to interest managers who 
were her friends. Simone had 
become the wife of M. LeBargy, 
the matinée idol of the Théatre Fran- 
caise, and more than ever she lived in the 
atmosphere of the bright lights and the mask ; 
and she pondered long over the penalties of 
becoming an actress: 
“Never in the history of the 
modern theatre,” she says, 
“did there exist a _ greater 
chasm between the stage and 
society. The woman who acts 
is received in the drawing- 
room as an.actress and nothing 
# more. It is made plain to her 
Ma er ee ae # that, while she is permitted the 
entrée, she does not really be- 
long. The actor is not welcome 
in the leading clubs.” 
of the family” in the circle where Si- But Simone was brave. Such resoli- 
mone moved. She believed in him, saw tions as she made require even unusual 
value in him where it was not apparent bravery. None of the managers were 
to others, coached him, and inspired — interested in Bernstein’s plays, which 
him. she believed the public would welcome 
Either knowing it, or totally uncon- upon the boards; there were certain 
scious of the fact, he wrote Simone details of acting which she felt she could 
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f the Verdant Armour, IN 
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demonstrate better herself. than others 
could do, even if they would turn an 
attentive ear to her criticism; theréfore, 
she announced to the world what she 
had resolved upon in private. 

She would go upon the professional 
stage, introduce a new playwright, and 
risk it all because she had artistic opin- 
ions that must have utterance. 

Accordingly she organized a small 
company, leased a theatre at Brussels, 
and made her début. In a measure this 
first appearance was successful; but, 
after all, it was not the opinion of Brus- 
sels that she desired. 

There was nothing of the sensation 
attending her appearance there that 
was certain to attend the Paris pre- 
miére. Simone, the talented daughter of 
fortune, the French translator of Shel- 
ley, the wife of LeBargy, the society 
butterfly, making her professional dé- 
but on the stage of Paris, which is al- 
most sacred to the Parisians, and where 
the traditions say that one must climh 
by rungs of experience and_ study, 
would be certain to rouse the animosi- 
ties of society and stir the academic 
critics to hostility. 

At least, the friends of Simone 
feared these things and told her of 
them. Perhaps, if the Brussels premiére 
had failed, there would have been an- 
other story to tell; but the début was 
satisfactory, and immediately the Gym- 
nase Theatre in Paris was leased, and 
in 1902, Simone placed her name upon 
the roster of the great dramatic artists 
of Paris. 

She appeared in the “Le Detour” and 
the premiere was remarkable even in 
Paris, the city of dramatic novelty and 
sensation. Next day all the world knew 
that Simone and a* young playwright 
named Bernstein had scored a -mag- 
nificent triumph. Offers immediately 
came to each of them for other work. 

Ten years afterward, a play by Bern- 
stein was admitted to the répertoire of 
the: Comedie Francaise, and Simone 
had many honors thrust upon her, latest 
of which is a conquest of the Ameri- 
cans. But for three years the pair re- 
mained at the Gymnase and became 
thoroughly established as actress and 
as playwright. The artistic world of 


Paris accepted each of them as a power 
to be reckoned with, and, although since 
that time they have met with reverses, 
Bernstein having had the distinction of 
a riot and hissing at the Thédtre Fran- 
catse, and Simone having now and then 
attempted things that were not just to 
the liking of the Parisians, there has 
been no question of their logical foot- 
hold in the world of dramatic art, and 
their assured position among the people 
of the stage. 

Some of the Bernstein plays were 
breught to England and America, and 
after translation and adaptation were 
acceptable to a foreign public, and in 
one instance at least, phenomenally suc- 
cessful. 

Simone crossed the channel, and, 
having a thorough knowledge’ of’ Eng- 
lish, which she speaks with ‘the slight- 
est accent, she was readily received bv 
the Britishers at her true value. Every- 
thing from the managerial viewpoint, 
with sufficient reputation along artistic 
lines, seemed adequate for an invasion 
of America. The contracts accordingly 
were signed and the press-agenting be- 
gan. Unfortunately, by this means, the 
public was prepared to receive a vastly 
different person. 

“See the woman who closely re- 
sembles Sarah Bernhardt when she was 
young,” was one of the favorite 
phrases, which showed an absolute ig- 
norance, not only of Madame Sarah’s 
methods and the incidents in her early 
career, but also, which was more dam- 
aging from a managerial point of view, 
completely misrepresented Simone and 
all the things dramatic that she has 
stood for and represented. 

It was a disappointed audience that 
viewed her début in America. “The 
Thief” has been done here time and 
time again, and although it was writ- 
ten for Simone and enacted by her in 
a manner quite satisfactory to its au- 
thor and to the people for whom it was 
written, it was not to the taste of the: 
Americans, who were looking for a’ 
tempestuous outbreak in the “big 
scenes” and a tigrish woman in stac- 
cato scales, which preliminary an- 
nouncements had led the public to ex- 
pect. 





The critics were disap- 
pointed and frankly said 
so. Their reports were 
cabled to Paris and cre- 
ated the customary sen- 
sation on the boule- 
vards. American dramatic 
criticism was lambasted 
and ridiculed. Par- 
isian journalists 
and the Parisian 
public did not make 
a single concession in 
regard to Simone’s 
value as an_ artist. 

Evidently something 

was wrong and seri- 

ously wrong, but it 

seemed not to occur 

to any of the writers 

to suggest that a tigress 

had been promised and merely 
an actress with a new message 
delivered. 

The day after what seemed to be a 
colossal failure, I saw Simone in the 
house which she had taken for her 
temporary residence in New York. 
She abominates hotels with their 


gilded glitter, and, to use her own anal 
words, “demands a home, if it be wa 


nothing but a cottage,” although the 
actress has never in her life been 
obliged to endure even the slightest 
pinch of poverty. She was amazed, 
rather than betraying the least dis- 
appointment. She had scarcely been 
able to comprehend what the adverse 
verdict upon her work meant; it was 
something entirely unknown to her ca- 
reer. 

“Good will come of it,” she said, 
smiling sadly. “I have no quarrels with 
the critics—they are at the theatre to 
convey their impressions to their read- 
ers. Of course, I do object to their hav- 
ing formed a previous notion of my 
work, expecting me to come up to their 
notions. For instance, nothing could be 
more absurd than to compare me to 
Madame Bernhardt. Nothing could be 
more dissimilar than our methods of 
work, and, understand, this is not to 
speak in any way disparagingly of Ma- 
dame Sarah. There is none of us like 
her—there has never been anyone like 
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her—and attempts to copy her methods 
would result in failure. Sarah repre- 
sents the older school of acting, and is 
perhaps its loftiest exponent along cer- 
tain lines. That’s one reason why I 
quarrel with the conservatoires; they 
retain their old standards and do not 
progress with the times. They make 
absolutely no concessions. What was 
right and what was deemed the best 
fifty years ago is perpetuated by the 
people at the conservatoires—the big 
things as well as the more minute de- 
tails of acting. 

“Now the modern drama of France 
attempts to show the realities of life— 
that is: life as we know it. To the lead- 
ers of the modern drama, the events 
transpire in a room, just as if the 
fourth wall were not removed, permit- 
ting the audience to see the progress of 
the action. 

“Now could anything be more impos- 
sible than to attempt to re-enact these 
realities in the stately and magnificent 
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manner of the classics—at least, in the 
manner usually assumed by the actors 
in the classic drama? I have done very 
little myself in the classic drama, only 
the name part in ‘Andromaque,’ so I 
cling to my field of modern drama in 
my opinions. 

“I know why I do certain things and 
I could explain why I do them. Ask me 
and I will say: ‘because they are right.’ 
But the New York critics have told me 
that I am not right, or at least that I 
am partially wrong. Now, of course, 
the account is not finally settled. They 
have their own ideas of ‘The Thief’ 
from the production they have seen. 
I do-it exactly as I did in Paris, 
where it was kindly re- 
ceived. In some way 
we are at vari- 
ance. Perhaps 
I shall find 
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we disagree, when I do other parts. I 
can only wish that they had been more 
explicit in their criticism of my work. 
Just where and what they did not like, 
I would like to know. But, after all, 
this critictsm is good for me artistic- 
ally, and I know it. I have never had 
anything but praise for my work and 
this round condemnation is a trying 
ordeal, yet I believe I shall profit from 
: 
Bravery, one would say, was Si- 
mone’s most striking characteristic; 
criticism of the same sort in a foreign 
country totally wrecked the nerves of 
Eleanora Duse, the Italian, and the 
same thing is said to have em- 
bittered her country-wom- 

an, Adelaide Ristori, 

and to have dealt 

a severe blow 

to Rejane. 


MADAME SIMONE AND A. E. ANSON IN “‘ THE LADY OF DREAMS” 
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Here was Simone, a petted favorite 
of Paris, whither she might have gone 
by the next steamer, preferring to re- 
main in a foreign country and “fight 
It out.” 

And the reaction did not come at 


once, as was predicted might be the 
case. Such round condemnation is 
sometimes equivalent to volleys of 
praise. Often it has happened on the 
stage that the severest censure has 
made a hero overnight. 
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The days ran on, and immediately a 
plunge was made into rehearsals for 
the successor of “The Thief.” Simone 
had appeared in “The Whirlwind,” in 
French, but it was necessary to learn 
the part in English. And on the second 
“first night” there was even greater 
anxiety on the part of the star than 
when she first appeared, backed by the 
assurance of ten years’ success abroad. 

Secretly, be it known, she made some 
concessions in her naturalistic meth- 
ods, and conformed more closely to 
the dramatic conventions. She knows 
all the tricks and there is little doubt 
that she could have “caught” the audi- 
ence and the critics when she first ap- 
peared, had she been willing to rant and 
declaim as she had seen other actresses 
do, and for which she had soundly 
criticised them. 

In “The Whirlwind,” it was appar- 
ent the first night that Simone was 
doing some of the regulation “big 
scenes” of tradition.- It. pleased the 
critics, and some of them admitted that 
she was a good actress, after all; al- 
though it was only on the first night 
of “The Whirlwind” that she consent- 
ed to do certain things that she knew 
the traditions required of a French ac- 
tress on foreign shores. 

With “The Whirlwind” came an 
added vogue, that increased after she 
had done “The Return from Jerusa- 
lem,” by Maurice Donnay, the fantas- 
tic “Princess Lointaine’” by Edmond 
Rostand, and finally, the old favorite, 
“Frou-Frou.” Even into that lumber- 
ing old framework of pasteboard, she 
succeeded in putting a little life and 
naturalistic thrill. But it is not in the 
older plays that Simone is at her best. 
Critics prevented her from showing her 
best work, for Simone has a distinct 
message to dramatists and players of 
to-day. She does not rise above many 
other actresses when she attempts the 
hackneyed form. 

Yet Simone’s suggestions will be of 
inestimable benefit to her sister artists 
in America. David Belasco once told 
me that he gave away old stage secrets 
in “Zaza” because the time had come 
for producers to abandon the anti- 
quated methods of suggesting thunder 





and lightning. In the same way, Simone 
exposes the falsity of conventional act- 
ing because she ‘believes the time has 
come when people are not thrown into 
hysterics by the sigh of a Clara Morris, 
or made to laugh when a fat man falls, 
or thrilled when an actress admits that 
she’s about to fling herself from a ten- 
story window on the stage. The audi- 
ence demands verity. 

“As an example of what I mean,” sh2 
said to me, “take Georges Porto- 
Riche’s ‘Le Vieil Homme,’ which, by 
the way, takes about four hours to 
play, and would not be popular in 
America. 

“[T played the part of an old woman 
—a woman at least twice my age. Now 
I believe that any actress might have 
put heavy lines of paint on her face, 
dressed the part and conveyed the hack- 
neyed type of old woman. I wanted to 
make one supreme test of my theories, 
so.I declined the paint, the make-up and 
all these things, merely brushing a lit- 
tle powder over my hair. I played an 
old woman—understand—played her. 
The audience understood that she was 
an old woman and the part was an 
artistic triumph for me. 

“I cannot say what would be the ef- 
fect in America, or what would happen 
to this play. Of course, they would 
shorten it, and endeavor to localize it. 
That's what I can’t understand, this de- 
sire of managers for adaptation. The 
actor cannot play a part he does not 
understand. Things on the stage should 
always be true in life. A play of life 
in Paris should not be put on as if it 
happened in New York. American 
dramatists suffer in the same way. 

“When I saw the French version of 
‘Alias Jimmy Valentine,’ I said to my- 
self: ‘So this is what the Americans 
like—what children they are!’ After I 
had seen the rehearsals in America, I 
said: ‘This is pretty good, after all; 
and what children the managers think 
the Parisians are!’ 

“Henry Bernstein is a playwright -of 
whom all France is proud, and I be- 
lieve that modern French dramatists 
are led by Georges Porto-Riche, and 
from him I expect the greatest things 
in future for the French drama.” 
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OAXING them 
C in—how do I 

do it?” you ask 
me, 

I—DON’T! 

Honestly, I don’t; 
I can’'t—nobody 
does, for it can’t be 
done. 

It’s the music, not 
me, always. I’m not 
infectious, but music 
is. 

Music’s like, 
measles — the 
catchingest 
malady, ever, f 
Mh ise 
case of good, strong, healthy 
music. 

That’s all there is to it. 
If you want to be a person- 
ality singer—and I’ve been told 
that that is what I am—there’s 
but one rule to follow: 

_ Just get your song and sing 4 
it; sing it hard. ' 

The whole tale is right there in a 
wee little nutshell. And it’s a simple 
formula—isn’t it? 
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BLANCHE RING IN 
“THE WALL STREET 
GIRL” 


Photograph by Strauss 
Peyton, Kansas City 


“My DEAR Miss Ring,” I am 

questioned, “how do you do it? 

How can I do as you do—that 

is, swing an audience along with me? 

How can I make people sing with me, 

whistle with me, almost dance with me? 
Vhat is your charm?” 
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To tell you one of my pri- 
vate truths, I, Blanche Ring, 


personality singer, fail to 
consider that I have any 
charm. The charm is in the 
eudience, in this great Amer- 
ican public that wantsto laugh. 

Down in their hearts, every- 
body likes to chuckle. A good 
laugh is the strawberry shortcake 
of the soul. This national dish of early 
America was almost submerged on the 
dramatic menu for a while by an influx 
of imported pastries and caviars from 
France, Russia and Italy. But give an 
American a half chance and he wil! 
laugh all night. A Briton will listen to 
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IN ‘‘THE WALL STREET GIRL”’ 


the American laugh 

all night and then 

himself begin to cach- 

innate in the morning 

and laugh all the next 

day. But no citizen of 

any nation under the 

sun will laugh for a min- 

ute at one who laughs at 

him—it is the one who laughs 
with him that counts. 

So begin with a smile when you be- 
gin to sing. Act as if you were just glad 
and wanted everybody else to be glad. 
Get this gladness into circulation by 
being glad yourself through and 
through. Sing for the sake of the sing- 





























HARRY GILFOIL AND MISS RING 
IN ‘‘THE WALL 


ing. That’s all I’ve ever done 
with any song I've ever “put 
across the footlights.” I’ve tried to 
throw my whole heart into every 
note. 

I have an awfully good time 
when I’m on the stage. I enjoy 
it. I work hard but it is be- 
cause I want to. I feel like a steam 
engine must when it knows it is 
carrying the limited at a record rate. 
From the day when I first stepped 
out to aérate “I’d Leave My Happy 
Home For You,” on down through the 
gyrations of “The Good Old Summer 
Time,” “The Belle of Avenue A,” “Be- 
delia,” “My Irish Molly, O,” “Waltz Me 

















IN ONE OF THEIR SCENES 
STREET GIRL”’ 


Around Again, Wil- 
lie,’ “Rings on Her 
Fingers,” “Yip I Addy 
I Ay,” to these last two 
songs of mine, “Whis- 
tle It’ and ‘“Deedle 
Dum,” my motto has 
been ‘Sing Hard and Be 

Happy.” 

And it is wonderful how 
contented with yourself and with the 
world you can become just by the 
plain, pure exercise of singing. Try it 
when you awaken with an early morn- 
ing blotch on your soul. Even if it is 
only “Yankee Doodle,” you'll find it a 
tonic to your system. Popular songs 
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exercise your diaphragm and are good 
for your liver. 

The whole world wants happiness 
and wholesome heartiness, particularly 
the English-speaking world. I’m natu- 
rally happy and hearty and—lI can’t 
repeat it too often—I love to sing. No, 
I never had a grand opera aspiration. 
Italian opera ascents and Wagnerian 
heights, fall flat with me before a 
good romping, rattling, prairie-style yo- 
del. I love to throw out a lariat of song 
for the pure fun of watching it twirl 
and hurtle and settle. I get real enjoy- 
ment out of a good romp with an audi- 
ence. And I’d be a flat failure any 
place that I couldn’t have a good time. 

Of course, getting a 
good song is taking 
your first fence. 

It is a good 
deal like 


getting your first job. There are al- 
ways possibilities in most songs, and 
yet, like jobs, there are some songs that 
never would get you anywhere. And 
you never can tell till you’ve tried them 
out patiently. Any song needs a lot of 
fussing and rounding off oefore it is 
polished into shape, but there are some 
that never can be polished into any- 
thing. For my present part in “The 
Wall Street Girl” I tried out two dozen 
songs before I found any acceptable 
enough to stick. 

Yes,—sadly I admit it,—I have tried 
to write songs myself. I have never 
managed to create any that made even 
a halfway impression on me. And so, 

because I have a kind 
heart, I have spared 

my audiences 

the sad 
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spectacle of Blanche Ring trying to 
sing something she tried to write. Some 
day my husband, so he says, is going 
to write all my songs for me. I have 
his assurance of this. I haven't de- 
cided whether it is a threat or a 
promise. 

“Bedelia” is my favorite of all my 
songs. I like it because it always gives 
me the same sensation that comes when 
I’m kneading bread. And if there is one 
thing on earth I love better than sing- 
ing, it is kneading bread. My great con- 
ceit is my ability to cook. When peo- 
ple weary of Blanche Ring, rompist, I 
shall turn to—well I may-turn restau- 
ratcur. The restaurants get all one’s 
money these days, anyway, -for people 
eat, no matter what happens. And all 
art is merely comparative. 

My mother thinks I’m a better cook 
than I’m an actress. And, do you know, 
I can never plan out the way a song 
reeds to be. handled so well as when 
I'm pickling peaches or whipping up 
a soufflé. Something in the spicy aroma 
of the one and the feathery fluffiness 
of the other sets a wheel whirring in 
my brain that arouses every sense to 
its highest powers of appreciation. 

Next to infallible good nature, what 
an actress needs more than any other 
woman is good health, and though 
these two aré dependent upon each 
other, both are the outcome of a good 
digestion. I have a most holy respect 
for stomachs. I am more afraid of dys- 
pepsia than of the fires infernal. 

We are a nation of wasters. The 
arount of good health that eight out 
of every ten young men and young 
women throw away is worthy the atten- 
tion of a conservation congress. Too 
much food, too rich food; too much to 
drink, too much luxury, have proved 
the slow poison that -has killed more 
promising careers than I can count. 

I never ran those risks, thanks to 
the training in the traditions of the 
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theatre that I had from the time I was 
a child. For generations my people 
have been in “the profession,” though 
never in the ring—pardon my pun-’ 
ning, but we did stop at the sawdust— 
and so the laws of health have been 
drilled into every branch of us. Drilled, 
too, with that pugnacious pertinacity 
that can come only from a combined 
ancestry of English, Scotch and Irish 
folk, with a sly dash of Welsh blood 
to bring about harmony. There are 
three girls of us on the stage now— 
Julie, in vaudeville; Frances, who ha3 
been in“Wallingford ;’ and myself—be- 
sides my brother, Cyril, who is playing 
with me at present. People have sug- 
gested to me that my work “goes” be- 
cause I work so indefatigably. I learned 
this lesson early. Concentration is the 
secret of power. Concentrate and feel 
friendly and be wholesome and see 
what a following you will get. Determi- 
nation does anything—it even dissolves 
this too, too solid flesh. I know, becaus> 
I Lave done it. Keep well-balanced and 


natural and give the natural forces 


around you opportunity to get in their 
work. Many young actresses so over- 
act that they lose all force. And this 
is true even of the present “natural” 
school of acting. Share your best qual- 
ities with other people and keep your 
bad impulses all locked up in the closet. 
Being good may be lonesome work but 
it is usually profitable in the end. 

Music that is real is the natural ex- 
pression of a fulsomely happy soul. 
Make your music that always. Let it 
be a breeze to sweep into the vitiated 
corners of any life, and wipe them 
clean of cobwebs and dust. We all 
want music with a laugh and a swing 
to it, a lilt that loves the world and its 
people. That is the music that: counts, 
but you must make your heart to cor- 
respond to such melodies or you'll never 
in the world be able to sing it so that 
it “coaxes them in!” 











WHERE DO ALL 
THOSE “RAG” DANCES 
-COME FROM? 


A STORY 
OF THEIR 
ORIGIN 


( 
AN FRANCISCO is ‘ 
the birthplace of rag- 
time. It is the swaying 
cradle of all that’s new, of g 
all that’s surprising and of \ 
all that’s fnsidiously allur- 
ing in the modern school of 
the dance. What Boston is 
to beans, Danbury to hats, 
New York to “typical 
Broadway _ produc- 
tions,” Chicago 
to beef, Troy to 
shirts and to (eg 
near-linen hal- aa 
ters — this, @ 


Phot 
White, 


aph by . 
New York 


“THE TONGA DANCE,” 
“OVER THE RIVER” 

San Francisco is tothe poetry of motion. 

Every June the associated dancing 
masters of the nation meet at Louis- 
ville or Oswego and denounce impolite 
innovations in the ballroom, adopt a 
new table d’héte of by laws and decree 
that the lady’s left arm shall not flap 


BY LILLIAN LORRAINE AND JOE SMITH, IN 
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By 
GENE 
MORGAN 


over the gentleman’s shoul- 
der like the wing on an 
aéroplane. After which 
they listen to a lecture 
on a brand new parlor 
polka, illustrated 
with dotted 
lines and pol- 

ka dots. 
Meantime 
the three 
hundred or 
so dance 
mills of 
San Fran- 
cisco are 
working 
night and 


day with all hands 
on the job—not to 
drag feet into the 
matter. From these 
spinning factories has been produced 
that long list of crazes, which includes 
the Grizzly Bear, the Turkey Trot, the 
Bunny Hug, the Gobbler Glide, the 
Possum Waltz, the Bearcat Walk, the 
Nickel Slide and the Texas Tommy. 
Without aiming to detract from the 
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glory that is San Francisco’s, it must be 
said that nearly every dance thus popu- 
larized has enjoyed its national début 
under the auspices of some prominent 
woman of the stage. In each case she has 
visited the city on the bay in the routine of 
her dramatic booking; she has been chape- 
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ment of natural history, some- 
thing. that alternates between 
a turkey-waddle and a swal- 
’ low’s figure-8, a some- 
thing that~grips the 
heart-strings and the 
auricular banjo strings 


roned, taxied and elbowed 
through the world-famous 
Barbary Coast, and she~has 
emerged with some feather- 
toed motion overtopping in her 
memory all other sights and 
scenes of San Francisco’s 
Babylonian police precinct. 
Mabel Hite, Mlle. Pavlowa, 
Mary Garden, Gertrude Hoff- 
man and Anna Held are a-few- 
of the artistes of varied tal- 
ents, who, in recent times, 
have participated in that 


vari-hued 
known as 


steeplechase ; 
“doing the Coast.” 
Minor performers too numer- } 
ous to mention have gone to \ 


the “Coast” for unique diver- | 
sion, and have returned with © 
inspirations, which later have 
become contagious in the 
readily-imitative East. 

The dance leaps from (Fy 
coast to coast, before stir- ¢: 
ring the emotions of the : 
solid and skeptical middle coun- 
try. 

In the understanding of the 
public, all new grapple fancies 
originate in the Broadway 
shows. The process of growth, as gen- 
erally observed, runs something like 
this: 

Intothe libretto vacuum of a Broadway 
tune-show, something without words 
is ‘introduced. It is something with a 
title borrowed from the cave depart- 


and sends ripples of 
sympathy through row 
after row of seats, 
clear back to the ruddy 
and nervous exit 
lights. 
Three vaudeville 


Photograph b 
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MLLE. NANA AND M. ALEXIS 
IN AN ECCENTRIC SPECIALTY 


him-and-her teams see it on the first 
night and “open” with the plundered 
rhythm on the following week in Har- 
lem or Newark. A “Sunday special” 
writer drops in at the tune-show at 9- 
:23 to see the caper. The. following Sab- 
bath is rudely shattered by a seven- 
column diagram, showing how the 
merest tyro, with a pair of club feet 
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and a peach stone in his sock, can learn 
to dance the new “Jackal Jiggle” in six 
easy pictures. 

Each burlesque troupe, as it strikes 
the Broadway spoke in the eastern 
wheel, introduces the “Jackal Jiggle” 
into one of its Parisian mob scenes. A 
promising young song writer of Sev- 
enth Avenue halts a waiter on the way 
back and borrows enough pencil to 
cram a watch pocket from seam to 
seam. Drying a beer pad on his sleeve, 
he scribbles right across the German 
bon mot the words and chorus of a new 
song. It is entitled “Dat Jackal Jigglin’ 
Rag” and the refrain limps along some- 
thing like this: 


Come along, my baby, 
Please don’t think I’m crazy, 
Underneath the setting sun. 
You and me will make things hum, 
When we start wigglin’— 
Stop your gigglin’-— 
Doin’ dat Jackal Jigglin’ 
Ra-a-a-ag! 


Braving the street cars, 
the highway and lavishes his effort on 
a four-piano harmony works, the same 
firm that once nearly succeeded in get- 
ting a song hummed over by Blanche 
Ring. Three weeks later the musical 
culture of the United States is suc- 
cumbing to the acid test of “Dat Jackal 
Jigglin’ Rag.” In a few weeks it has 
become a song craze as well as a mus- 
cular affliction. 

And then the climax. The following 
paragraph makes its conspicuous bow 
in a society column: 


A débutante dance was tendered the 
younger members of the “400” by Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Avarice, in honor of their 
daughter, Miss Vera Avarice, at Sherry’s 
last evening. An innovation was the 
dancing of the Jackal Jiggle, which was 
encored repeatedly and soon mastered 
by all the society buds present. 


is needed to 
crown the dance with sucess is -flat- 
soled suppression by the police censor 
of Omaha, Neb. 

Little does the enthused public reck 
or reason that the credit for all this 
should be awarded to Miss Maizie 


After that, all that 


Mainspringe, the breakneck come- 
dienne, who played an engagement last 


he crosses * 


winter in San Francisco, and received 
an invitation to a politely-hedged tour 
of the Barbary Coast, and there ac- 
quired the swing and sway which has 
since caused shoulders to misbehave in 
every city and hamlet along the isother- 
mal route of the weather map. 

Edging away from the abstract his- 
tory of the “Jackal Jiggle,” one may be 
permitted to refer to recent actual cases 
of contact between Broadway, New 
York, and Pacific Street, San Fran- 
cisco. : 

Not long ago, Anna Held appeared on 
the coast in “Miss Innocence,” which 
Mr. Ziegfeld had permitted to take a 
second breath for the road _ season. 
Miss Held made one or two tonneau 
trips to the “Coast” and that other 
dance paradise, the “Beach ;” but it was 
not until she and her company received 
an invitation to attend a “jinks” at the 
Press Club of San Francisco that her 
real ragtime début took place. 

One of those typical blown-in-the 
glass Bohemian entertainments was 
staged by the journalists of Market 
Street, and, as is customary, the prin- 
cipals of “Miss Innocence” offered 
songs and “bits.” Then the camp chairs 
and pool tables were dragged aside, and 
a dance was begun. Most of the Zieg- 
feld chorus still two-stepped with the 
passé “Grizzly Bear” motif, which has 
been abandoned in San Francisco for 
the “rag.” Anna Held, of course, held 
the social spotlight, until a rustle of ex- 
citement among the native sons noised 
that a personage had arrived to’ divide 
stellar honors. 

“It’s Dutch Mike,” shouted a minor 
poet of the Oakland literary set. All 
eyes were cast toward the unprete:- 
tious figure that slid across the floor 
with an obligato in every knee cap. 

“The world’s peerless exponent of the 
‘Texas Tommy, ” was the way he was 
introduced to Miss Held. “The bright 
particular star of the Barbary Coast, 
who just can’t keep up with his engage- 
ments to teach Nob Hill society, mem- 
bers of the Bohemian club, and guests 
at the Fairmount hotel, the rudiments 
of the alluring ‘Texas.’ ” 

With his female partner, “Dutch 
Mike” floated into motion, and soon 





the whirling, shuffling, bowing, "ae formance, Miss Hoff- 
leaping, and wrestling intricacies of ° 6 gan man was able to for- 
the world’s best “Texas Tommy” were wis i! “get the thrall of 
being illustrated for the benefit of Miss i Arabian nights 
Held and her broiler kindergarten. Then WJ (Piatt and the serpentine 
Miss Held began her A-B-C - 5 e lure of vaudeville 
course in the Lone Star gait. e y ' in the days of old 
With “Dutch Mike” as git Rameses, and to 
her instructor, she PS “ the “Coast” she 
made edifying prog- 4 went with the 
ress between one £ ‘ed members of her 
a.m. and a g So Se company. She was 
large framed G3 not a stranger to 
photograph of 2 the peculiar ball- 
a convent scene S > room-café mo- 


taken some- ‘ : 2 m tif of the city, 
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where in southern California. is Ae; but it gave her great de- 

Miss Held, of course, took Py #/ light to watch her Russian 
the “Texas Tommy” away ‘ue vee / flock acquire the art in no 
with her, and “Dutch Mike” 4 + f=. time, speeded by ragtime. 
went back to his night- Kh,) é |  - In the second week of 
linked pastures, where soci- ae % the run at the Cort 
ety dames brush silk with (ae pf iv" _g Theatre an impor- 
the battleship boys on fur- § » 7 wai, tant announcement 
lough, in the laboratory was handed the 
of the American Bs ’ stage manager. 
dance. : Two of the Russian 

Early in the artists had decided to 
winter Gertrude get married, and in 
Hoffman—a x m& piecemeal English 
California prod- \ they voiced the de- 
uct — and her . sire to have it done 
Russian dancers ofl , quickly. Perhaps 
went to San _ ia S the press-agent 
Francisco. — . = i on must shoulder 
After the per- —. es ae some blame for 
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the published statements that the pro- 
posal had been whispered in the “Mid- 
way” dance hall while in the throes of 
the rag. Anyhow, it was conservatively 
believed that the young man had pro- 
posed at some moment during the trip 
along the “Coast,” his ardor culmina- 
ting amid the magical influences of 
that lurid land of harmony. 

- Two evenings later, on the stage of 
the theatre, the marriage was celebrated, 
and after the show the wedding party 
motored to the ocean beach, where road- 
houses defy the waves and include 
among their facilities the inevitable 
“rag” arena. 

Mabel. Hite is generally awarded 
credit for fetching the famous ‘“Tur- 
key Trot” from its hatching place on 
the Barbary Coast, where it was first 
expounded shortly after the fire. With 
Mike Donlin, she was playing a vaude- 
ville engagement in the city, and with 
unerring judgment she declared that 
the “Turkey” would become a fad if 
introduced on the stage. It was first 
shown by Mrs. Donlin in “A Certain 
Party.” Joseph Smith, the dancer and 


producer, who had aided Miss Hite in 
staging the novelty, took it with him on 
a trip to Europe, and a few months 


later it was being danced in an 
Edwardes musical comedy in London. 
Paris, of course, “fell” for it at the 
first introduction. 

The “Turkey Trot” in its highest 
form has been shown to New Yorkers 
lately by Lillian Lorraine and Mr. 
Smith in “Over the River.” Miss Lor- 
raine, by the way, was a distinguished 
member of the “Follies of 1910” com- 
pany, which magnetized San Francisco 
during its engagement. The visit led to 
a reproduction of the “Bear Café” on 
the Barbary Coast by Mr. Ziegfeld in 
“The Follies of 1911,” when the “Griz- 
zly Bear” was first dramatized. 

Those who witnessed this barbaric, 
but splendid, scene often declared that 
it was not a real picture, but a conven- 
tionalized performance made to fit the 
purposes of musical comedy. To have 
seen Mr. Ziegfeld’s imitation and then 
the real thing in its midnight heyday 
would convince the dubious that few 
liberties in decoration, costuming and 


vivacity were taken by the producer. 
The Barbary Coast is, in many re- 
spects, a real-life musical comedy. Its 
settings and its choruses are ever re- 
minders of the mimic world. The old- 
time “atmosphere” of creepy dens, 
haunted by rough seafaring men and 
desperate characters, has been dissipat- 
ed. Now the effects of the decorations 
and the myriad dancers in several of 
the larger show places are as lavish 
and as colorful as anything Julian 
Mitchell ever devised to mirror the 
gaieties of Paris. 

San Francisco, in the dazzling white 
and bronze of its reincarnation on the 
ravished hills, has a dance in its feet 
for every song of gladness and of hope 
that surges within its breast. And from 
the Argonaut aristocracy to the levels 
of its Barbary Coast, from its beau- 
teous Fairmount hotel downhill to the 
purlieus of its Chinatown, the tremu- 
lous virus of syncopation has gathered 
in slavish devotees. 

At costume balls and revels of so- 
ciety, not only is the “rag,” that shuf- 
fling, lazy glide, danced by guests of the 
first social order, but breakneck “Turkey 
trots” and “Texas Tommies” are in- 
dulged in by proficient couples. Often 
this winter have “Dutch Mike” and his 
associate master of the “Texas” been 
summoned to select events at clubs and 
hotels to exhibit their de luxe contor- 
tions, that society may look on and 
learn to do likewise. 

At the formal dances for young folks, 
chaperons are continually at war with 
the fierce inclination of young buds to 
exert their agility in the “rag” in its 
most intricate phases. At matinées in 
theatres of the first class, the writer has 
seen entire rows and box parties of San 
Francisco girls sway emotionally to the 
tinkling of earrings when the orches- 
tra and -ensemble conspired on one of 
the prevalent anthems of ragtime. 

In the brilliant cafés chantant of the 
“uptown,” which rival the most splen- 
did spending bazaars of Broadway, 
“Texas Tommy” contests between ex- 
perts are often features of the mid- 
night vaudeville bill. On the other hand, 
there are subterranean caverns, under 
the displeasure of the police, which pro- 
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duce “rags” illicitly, with the lookéut 
ever alert to press the buzzer. Previous 
to the last election, “Texas Tommy” 
raids on dance halls operating after one 
a. m. were as common as faro and 
opium sorties. 

On Saturday and Sunday afternoons 
there is an emigration to the 
“Beach.”” On the shores of the 
Pacific, hundreds of rag maniacs 
convert day into night by ignor- 
ing the green ocean and the 
golden sands, sitting in dance 
halls, the window shades of 
which are drawn tight, as if 
to prevent the light of day 
from interfering with the 
nocturnal illusion. 

About five o'clock the 
automobiles begin speeding 
back to the “Coast,” where 
the dance victims partake 
of dinner at a 
French restau- 
rant and then re- 
turn to the eter- 
nal grind. At one un- 
der-pavement café, it 
is possible to mingle a 
highly seasoned table 
dhote dinner with a 
digestive flavoring of 
ragtime between 
courses. The tables 
surround the polished 
dance arena, as, in cer- 
tain marble-floored 
haunts of the effete 
East, they surround 
a goldfish pool. 

One observer has 
assigned the cause 
of San Francisco's 
passion for ragtime 
to its transportation 


system. The cable Photograph by White, New York. 


stately and dreamy when it desires. 

This is a true story: 

In a Middle-west city there is a 
young preacher-evangelist who backs 
up his pleadings for salvation with ges- 
tures he learned in the prize ring of 
the Pacific coast. He is a reformed 

pugilist, and now a religionist of 

the most orthodox, unyielding 

type. 

While pursuing the trials of 

his profession as a light- 

weight “hope” in San 

Francisco, the young 

man employed his 

spare evenings by 

serving on the 

strong-arm com- 

mittee on eti- 

quette in one of 

ie, the “Coast” halls. 

He was a profi- 

cient dancer and, 

during his con- 

nection with the 

café, he made al- 

terations in the 

common or garden 

mazurka, which 

made it a popular 

dance. among patrons 

of the place. Soon 

the modified mazurka 

was honored with his 

name, then upholstered 

with the prefix “Kid” 
instead of “Rev.” 

One evening, a little 

over a year ago, in a 

respectable dance hall in 

the aforesaid middle west 

city, the celebrants were 

startled by an angry 

voice of condemnation. 

Stalking among them was 

a husky young man in 


cars survived the JACK CLIFFORD AND IRENE WATSON the garb of.a minister of 


fire as a reward of 
the model habit of 
going home early. Every “drag” car not 
only bounces and rocks and twists and 
turns in true syncopation, but at the 
end of its trip, waltzes around a turn- 
stile, as if to show it can be just as 


IN FHEIR SENSATIONAL DANCE IN the gospel en j Oo i n i n g 
‘‘4 WINSOME WIDOW ”’ ¢ 


them to cease all dancing 
at once. And this minister was none 
other than the ex-pugilist who had once 
turned inventor of new Terpsicho- 
rean tricks, in a Barbary Coast dance 
arena. 

















ROSE 
OF SHARON 


LB short story of a 
circus girl and a wolf 
in man's clothing 


By 
JOHN MILLER GREGORY 


AD HARRIS, trainmaster on The 
Great Consolidated Shows, had 
a theory. about a woman’s love 
for another woman which he pro- 
pounded, always in the same words, 
to anyone who would listen. “Wim- 
min,” he would say, “love other wim- 
min in one of three ways: The first is 
like a lion trainer loves her cubs; the 
second is with the mother love like Me- 
dina loves Rose of Sharon; and the 
third way is when a woman wants to 
protect a frailer one—and the last is 
the strongest of the three, because it 
is a combination of the first two with 
a she-tiger’s ferocity in addition.” 
Then he would tell this story of 
Rose of Sharon and Helen to illustrate 
the truth of his last statement. 


Rose was known on the show as 
Rose of Sharon, because she insisted 
that Sharon, Pennsylvania, was her 
home. As a matter of fact, she hardly 
remembered the town. She had joined 
the shows when a baby, with her mother 
and father, who did a double trapeze 
act. One day the rope which held their 
trapeze bar broke, and when they 
brought the two bodies into the pad- 
toom, Rose was found by La Belle Me- 
dina, the tender-hearted lion trainer, 
peacefully sleeping on her dead mother’s 
trunk, After she had cried and fussed 
over the baby, Medina adopted her by 


4 


the simple process of taking possession, — 
so Rose grew up as one of the aristoc- — 
racy of the circus. 

Like every animal trainer, Rose was 
filled with strange and conflicting emo- 
tions. She was primitive and wild, 
quick tempered and tenderly remorse- 
ful the next moment, and the predomi- 
nant passion of her being was a moth- — 
er-love for her savage beasts which 
made her care for them with a danger- 
ously jealous care, Even when a lion- 
ess would go bad and try to eat her 
cubs, as they sometimes would, Rose 
would insist upon facing the snarling 
animal and taking the babies from her. 

Helen was a homeless and friendless ~ 
little girl when she joined the shows, 
and Rose’s heart went out to her. The - 
girls presented a strong contrast. Rose ~ 
was plain when she wasn’t made up — 
for the ring. She wore gray dresses 
and little modest hats, because she 
found dark clothes didn’t soil so easily 
on the circus lot. She wore her heavy 
dull brown hair in two braids wrapped 
around her small head. Her face was 
round and freckled and her eyes were 
blue and honest and always smiling 
except when a lion grew unruly. Then ~ 
they became grayish green and hard. 

Helen was entirely a different sort ~ 
of girl. She was a fluffy little blonde 
and very pretty. She liked to fix her- 
self up in gaudy finery, tight skirts, big 
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‘hats with bright plumes on them and 
high-heeled shoes. She laughed one 
tainy night on the circus lot when Rose 
pulled up her skirts and showed her 
high-topped rubber boots, but Rose was 
wise in many things, while Helen— 
* Well, Helen makes the story. 

Rose and Helen became great chums. 
One day they were sitting in the tiny 
berth which they shared in the sleep- 
ing car. They had made it cosy in the 
pitiful way that circus women try to 
make a home even out of a six by four 
berth. At the windows were tiny white 
lawn curtains. Across the board separ- 
ating the berth from the next one was 
tacked a denim “catch-all” embroidered 
* with the words “God Bless Our Home,” 
and containing their tooth-brushes, 
hair-brushes and knitted slippers. From 
one of the compartments Helen drew a 
photograph. 

“What’ll you give me to show it to 
you?” 

Rose looked up from her sewing with 
a little smile. 

“Gee, kid! I know who it is. I’ve 
© been wise to you and Farwell all along, 
but, believe me, you aint the only one 
on his string.” 

Helen pressed the photograph to her 
lips and laid it down. 

- “You think so?” 

“No. I know it. Listen! Roy Farwell 
aint no showman. If you’re going to 
stick in this business you’d better cop 
_ out a real showman and you wont be 
so apt to find yourself deserted in El 
Paso, Texas, or some other foreign 
town. Roy’s a bank clerk from Min- 
neapolis, with a million dollars coming 
to him from his grandfather’s estate 
when his sister comes of age. He’s 
treasurer of this show because he got 
the show fever and wanted to hear the 
band play. But he’s not going to marry 
a girl who sings in a circus concert dur- 
ing the summer and shoots biscuits in a 
_ Fred Harvey during the winter. What 

he wants is class, and he aint looking 
for it in the circus—that is, not his 
kind of class.” 

Helen was gazing out the window at 
a grizzled old man teaching a fox-ter- 
rier strapped in a “mechanic” to do a 
backward somersault. 


Wiealous? ?” she kek 

Rose’s laugh made the old man look 
up from his work. 

“See dad out there with the purp? 
Well, he’ll get that little dog to do a 
back all right, but Roy Farwell 
couldn’t make my heart do a flip-flop 
if he worked on it with a mechanic for 
a year.” 

She threw back her head and laughed 
again. 

“Jealous! Gee, that’s rich! What’d I 
want with a millionaire for a husband? 
What I’m hankering for is a farm with 
flowers in front of the house and chick- 
ens scratchin’ at ’em, so I could stop 
churning and throw my apron over my 
head and run out and shoo ’em off. Say, 
honey, honestly now, what could I do 
with a millionaire husband with a fur 
coat and a butler and a chauffeur? Can 
you see me with them things? Nothing 
to it, kiddie. A big red-faced chap with 
a blue shirt and a sunburned neck and 
high-topped boots with mud clinging to 
them: and callouses on his hands is 
about my number. And I’d want some 
kiddies running around the house.” 

“Don’t millionaires have kiddies ?” 

“T’ve heard they don’t. Anyway Roy 
Farwell wont because he aint that 
kind. Don’t get sore, honey, but Far-' 
well is a Willie boy and I’ve been in the 
show business long enough to get wise 
to that kind. They don’t play fair with 
us girls. When they get a job on a 
show they get to be worse mashers than 
simps in the small towns. They think 
every girl on the show is crooked to 
the core. Gee, it makes me sore!” 

Helen tossed her fluffy head. 

“I don’t blame them for flirting with 
the girls, but I’m wise enough to know 
when a man’s flirting with me. See this 
waist? It’s real imitation Cluny. Roy 
paid $2.63 for it at the Emporium in 
Briceville and didn’t bat an eye at the 
price. And this is a genttine imitation 
turquoise ring. He gave me that in the 
last town and nobody but an expert 
could tell it wasn’t real.” 

There was a bitter look in Rose’s 
eyes. 

“I know. It’s the same old game. 
They’re always. giving you easy girls 
imitations of things and you fall for 











them. Believe me, if one of them 
handed you a real thing once, you'd 
have more fits than Jimmy Dutton has. 
The big difference would be that Jim- 
my’s fits comes from walking on his 
head, and these girls I’m telling you 
about haven’t got any heads to do any- 
thing with.” 

That night Rose waited for Helen 
to take off her make-up after the con- 
cert. On their way to the cars they 
stopped by the ticket-wagon, where 
they were greeted by a slim young man 
with thin, pale hair and bloodless lips. 
His watery blue eyes beamed at Helen 
when she tried to make up in her greet- 
ing for the coldness deliberately dis- 
played toward the treasurer by her 
chum, As the girls started to leave the 
wagon, Farwell called Helen aside. 

“To-morrow night we’re showing a 
big town,” Rose heard him say. “If 
you’re agreeable, we'll hunt up a res- 


taurant where there’s music and open a © 


couple of bottles.” 

“The restaurant part’s all right,” 
Helen replied, “but I don’t drink.” 

The young man grinned. “Don’t 
worry about that. I’ll show you how.” 

Rose felt an overpowering resent- 
ment against him surging within her. 
Her face flamed. 

“Look here, Mr. Millionaire, where'd 
you get that stuff? I’m taking care of 
this kid, and I don’t think she wants to 
go to your party.” 

The young man’s face grew hard. 
“Well, she’s old enough to tell me, isn’t 
she? It’s up to her.” 

Rose turned with a little gesture of 
appeal to Helen, and saw in her eyes 
the rebellious look of a child when it 
is called in from play. 

“Helen, you'll not—” 

_ “T will go with him,” the little girl 
interrupted. “I think it awfully nice of 
him to ask me. I can’t see any harm 
in going, and I don’t thank you for in- 
terfering.” 

“Helen!” 

“I don’t care. I’m old enough to take 
care of myself.” 

“That aint it, sweetheart.” Rose’s 
voice had grown tender, “You don’t 
understand, that’s all.” 

But the fire of self-will was burning 












brightly in Helen. “Maybe I don’t w 
derstand, but I know that you are inter- 
fering with my pleasure, and -I w 
have it.” 

“Helen! Why, kid—” 

“I wont have it. I’m tired of it.” 

The little storm of passion had 
passed and left her weeping, but Rose’s © 
eyes were dry and filled with a great 
sorrow. She turned to Farwell, who was 
leaning grinning against the desk. 

“I don’t suppose there’s any use say~ 
ing anything to you. Men like you aint 
got any mercy on helpless kids. But 
just remember this: if anything hap- 
pens to this kid, you’ll have to answer 
to me.” 

That night neither of the girls in the - 
little berth slept. Rose lay close to the” 
window with her back to Helen. The 
lawn curtains blew inward occasionally= 
with breaths of wind. She heard the — 
people come laughing from the~lot. 
Gradually the car filled and the jour-_ 
ney to the next town began. Once she ~ 
put out her hand and rested it lovingly — 
on the little blonde head on the other 
pillow. 

“Don’t get sore, honey,” she whis- 
pered. “I didn’t mean to do anything 
to hurt you.” a 

“Oh, Rose,” came-from the little 
girl, “I’m so happy. How could I be © 
sore with you?” 

“I’m glad you’re happy, sweetheart, 
only I wish you understood. If it only 
could have been somebody else.” 

After that neither of the girls spoke. — 
One thought happily of a blonde young. 
man who smiled at her in a way no 
other man had smiled, and the other, 
her face buried in the pillow, sobbed 
softly until the dawn crept through — 
the lawn curtains and illuminated the — 
motto over the berth. 

That day Rose went absent-mindedly 
about her work. Circus people haven’t 
much time to spend in meditation, and 
perhaps this saved Rose, but she could 
not get away entirely from her fear 
for Helen. Even during her act the face — 
of her little chum, surrounded with — 
yellow curls, was before her. Late in 
the evening, before the ticket-wagon 
opened for the night show, she went 
into it on a pretense. She was told Far- 














































well had gone ahead to the next town. 
In the dressing tent she found a note 
from Helen, saying: “I’ve been ex- 
cused. See you to-morrow.” 

_ The next day, when she came to 

Helen in the dressing tent, Rose saw 
with a tightening of the heart-strings 
that her face still wore its innocent, 

child-like look. With a little cry she 
' flung her arms around Helen’s neck. 
“Oh, kid,” she breathed into the yellow 
curls, “I’m so glad. I was afraid for 
you, dear.”” And when Helen asked her 
to explain, she shook her head and 
laughed a happy little laugh. 

As if nothing had occurred to mar it, 
the girls resumed their inseparable com- 
panionship, except that now Farwell 
was the dominant factor in their diver- 
sions. Rose bore his company as best 
_ she could for the sake of caring for 
Helen, but if she was troubled in the 
change she saw taking place in the lit- 
tle girl, she kept it to herself. She was 
worried, however, whenever Helen ap- 
peared in a new piece of cheap finery. 
Sometimes it was a new shirtwaist; 
occasionally a gold-plated pin or a taw- 
dry hat. Once it was a ring with a tiny 
chipped diamond in it. 

“Did he give you that?” Rose asked, 
“ram Helen showed it to her delight- 


‘ 


y. 
*"Yes,” said Helen, “he gives me 


_ something in nearly every big town we 


play. You can’t get nothing swell in 
the yap burgs.” 

“Did he say anything about it being 
a wedding ring?” 

“Not exactly, but, oh, Rose, I know 
he’s going to. He says we close in Kan- 
sas City and he wants me to spend the 
winter there.” 

“Of course you told him 
wouldn’t.” 

“I told him I’d see about it. Just 
think, Rose, what that would mean! 
Maybe he means we're to get married 
and live there together during the win- 


you 


“Pm sorry, Helen. I’d sort of counted 


on your going to Sharon with me. I’ve | 


got an aunt out there who asked me to 
come for the winter, and Sharon aint 
such a bad little burg.” 

“T’'d love to, Rose, but—” . 


But Rose didn’t hear the rest of her 
sentence. She walked away and deep 
down in her heart there began to grow 
a great hatred for the man who was 
trying, she knew, to ruin her young 
chum’s life. She was afraid Helen 
wouldn’t be strong enough—wouldn’t 
know how to protect herself when the 
test came, 

The season dragged toward its end. 
In some subtle way Helen and Rose 
had grown apart, although they still 
shared the little berth and whispered 
together until late into the nights. Rose 
felt the confidence of their early friend- 
ship had been shattered somehow. One 
night she asked Helen what it was. 

“Nothing, Rose,” answered the little 
girl. “I’m just happy. I’m the happiest 
girl in the world. I’m going to stay in 
Kansas City with him.” 

“Did he say anything about the wed- 
ding ?” 

“No. But I know he’s going to soon. 
Oh, Rose, I love him so!” 

But Rose’s back was turned, and 
again she spent the night sobbing on 
her pillow as the train sped through 
the darkness. 

A week later the season ended. Far- 
well came to the train on which Rose 
left, ostensibly to bid her good-by, but 
in reality to see that she didn’t take 
Helen away with her. Rose got a word 
with him before she entered the coach. 

“Do you think you’re playing fair 
with the kid?” she asked. 

“Oh, back up, Rose! What’s the mat- 
ter with you? She’s wise. Do you get 
me? I’m not robbing any cradle.” 

Rose’s eyes snapped. 

“IT wish I was a man, Roy Farwell. 
I’d give a week’s salary to wear a quirt 
out on you.” 

“Don’t you worry. I guess I’m pay- 
ing for what I get. Do you think she 
could wear the clothes she has on if 
she had to buy them from her salary? 
I guess I’m paying my way.” 

Rose’s lip curled with scorn. 

“Paying! You’re trying to rob her 
of the only thing she has in the world.” 

“Oh, forget it,” said Farwell. “You 
make me tired.” 

For a bitter moment Rose crushed 


Helen to her. 
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‘And remember, if you need me, I’m 
waiting for you in Sharon. Send for 
me and I’ll come, honey.” 

“What do you mean, Rose?” 

“’'m afraid you'll learn 
enough.” 

Then with a sob Rose was gone, and 
for the first time since she met Far- 
well, Helen was afraid of him. 

That winter was the longest Rose 
had ever spent. She lived with the 
thought of her little friend continu- 
ally in her mind. Her imagination pic- 
tured the worst that could happen to 
Helen, and these fits of despondency 
were lightened only by a letter from the 
little girl saying that all was well. Helen 
told how Farwell was devoted to her; 
of the theatres and restaurants, with 
their music and gayety. She said that 
she was boarding with a dear old lady 
and that Farwell came every night to 
take her some place. She wished that 
Rose was with her and ended by say- 
ing that Farwell was the dearest man 
on earth and she would never be per- 
fectly happy until they were married. 

Rose answered at once and begged 
for a hurried reply, but for a month 
no letter came. Rose was in an agony 
of fear. At last she could bear it no 
longer, It was near the opening of the 
season, anyway, so she boarded a train 
and was whirled away to Kansas City. 

As she stepped from the electric car 
at the winter quarters of the circus, 
everything was bustling with life. 
Painters were decorating the vans and 
chariots with gaudy figures and pic- 
tures in red and yellow and gold. Men 
were putting horses through their 
tricks. - 

After a search she found Helen 
standing behind a big banner which a 
painter on a scaffold was bringing to 
life. Farwell was talking to her, hold- 
ing her limp and unresponsive little 
hand in his. 

“You played me pretty rotten, kid,” 
he was saying. “I bought your clothes 
and paid your board during the winter 
and took you around to places where 
you’d have a good time. What do you 
think I did that for?” 

“I didn’t know you meant what you 


soon 





- Don’t forget to write me, Helen. 


‘you on the show and let me share your 





did. I thought you loved me, and I 
wanted so to be loved.” , 
“Loved! What do you think I am?” 
“T didn’t know. When you want 
me to take a flat, I thought you meant 
you were going to marry me, but I put 
you off because I wanted you to keep 
on making a fuss over me. I wanted you. 
to love me a little bit longer in the way 
a lover cares for-a girl. It was the first 
time I’d ever thought anybody loved 
m a,” Met 
With a glad cry Rose rushed for- — 
ward and crushed a weeping, fluffy lit-— 
tle girl to her breast. Over the blonde ~ 
head, buried on her bosom, she glared 
at Farwell. Her eyes were grayish green, 
as they were when a lion grew un= 
ruly, and her voice was cold and hard. 
“Remember what I told you about 
this kid? You couldn’t put_it-ever> 
could you? Well, you’ve killed your-— 
self on this show. I told Wilson be- 
fore I came out here, and do you know 
what he said?” 
“What do I care for Wilson?” ae 
“Well, he said some pretty rotten — 
things. I’d advise you not to ask for 
your job back.” : 
The little girl in Rose’s arms turned — 
up a white, tear-stained face, but Far- 
well was gone. The girls looked into 
each other’s eyes, and the veil of Hel- 
en’s soul was rent asunder. 
“T know -you think I’m bad, Rose,” — 
she trembled, “but I’m not: I’m just. 
the same, and I wont ever leave you 
again if you’ll only take me back with 






































berth. Will you ?” 

Hot tears were streaming down 
Rose’s freckled face. She had won. The 
tiger-mother’s cub was safe. . 

“Will I, kid?” 

The gray green went out of her eyes 
and they changed to a wonderfully” 
beautiful and tender blue. 

“Say, Helen,” she said, with a little 
catch in her voice, “let’s hurry up and 
see Wilson. Maybe we can get the same_ 
berth back if we ask for it. It was a 
pretty good little old berth, wasn’t it? 
And I’ve brought a brand new motto 
for it made out of yellow silk with 
‘God Bless Our Home’ on it in light” 
blue. Aint that swell?” 
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The love story of a suc~ 
cessful woman “ star’ 
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NE day in April, I was going from 

Donaldsonville to Thibodaux on 
the. morning train, when I met 
Henry Labadie. I did not want to see 
him; I would have waited for the night 
train if I had known he was aboard. 
Labadie always talked of the one thing 
I did not care to hear—of Roberta and 
her stage success. I knew it better than 
he. I enjoyed her success because it 
was a thing she had striven for with 
the cumulative strength of a great, im- 
perative heart and mind. I rejoiced in 
her fame because I believed it was her 
chiefest pleasure, although it had come 
at the cost of grief and white-hearted 
passion of bitter-sweet intensity. Laba- 
die—well, Labadie spoke of it too fa- 
miliarly for my liking. 

I should have put that down to the 
camaraderie which obtains in the pro- 
fession, remembering that he sometimes 
spoke of Mr. Sothern as Eddie; yet 
I could not see that his acquaintance 
of only three months with Roberta 
gave him the right. He had not seen 
her since she left his company more 
than five years earlier. If, however, you 
have traveled on the Bayou Lafourche 
_ division of the Texas and Pacific rail- 

“Way, you wilt agree that even an un- 
conversation may serve a good 
purpose in lessening the tedium of the 


going. It is the poorest in America, ex- 
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cept the branch that runs from the 
Southern-Pacific main line up to Globe, 
Arizona. So I permitted Labadie to 
agitate my hand as if we were shaking 
down a furnace, and call me “My dear 
sir!” in tones well calculated to impress 
the observing members of his company. 

Though I had known him only since 
the time of Roberta’s leaving us, he 
had played “Faust” through Louisiana 
and Mississippi every other winter for 
the last twenty years. It is reasonable 
to suppose that no player would un- 
dergo the second season of a Labadie 
tour, made up of hitherto unsung 
towns of five hundred and sometimes 
more. Labadie had with him there- 
fore each year a fresh audience to be 
impressed by the breadth of his genius. 
He probably enjoyed playing to his 
company infinitely more than to his 
real audiences, so elaborately are the 
personal relations of an actor to his 
associates planned and carried out. 

After telling me in well-remembered 
phrases that the present tour was the 
most successful he had ever made, La- 
badie asked: “And what do you hear 
from our Roberta?” 

Our Roberta! 

Before I could formulate a suffi- 
ciently exclusive reply, he bounded into 
his own account: 


“She’s a whirlwind, Roberta is! 
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Three plays this season and each an 
astounding hit. Any one of them would 
have lasted her two years; but, my 
dear sir, she puts the first two in stor- 
age while they are each going big, and 
comes out with this new one she’s using 
now.” 

Labadie’s leading lady in the seat 
ahead turned just far enough to evi- 
dence her interest in the exclamatory 
conversation. The cheek that had of- 
fered in full view a nicely calculated 
semblance of round, pink smoothness, 
at this angle looked flat and too promi- 
nently boned. 

“No doubt about her giving New 
York the best she has,” Labadie con- 
tinued, “and it aint surprising they are 
so strong for her. Yet here she goes 
starting out on a tour the first of this 
month, making Philadelphia a three 
nights’ stand, and jumping on down 
the coast into the South, when she 
could have stayed right there on Broad- 
way all summer if she’d wanted to. She 
doesn’t seem ever to be satisfied; -al- 
ways doing something new, and throw- 
ing the lid away every time. She’s a 
simoon, she is!” 

The leading lady ahead turned and 
inquired languidly, “Of whom are you 
speaking?” 

“Roberta Warden—that’s who!” La- 
badie answered forcefully. “The big- 
gest success‘ in the profession; the 
woman who has worked harder and 
done more than any American actress 
sling ! She’s the best leading lady J ever 

ad.” 

He leaned impressively toward the 
present Marguerite and held forth a 
well-directed finger, saying, “She 
made her début in the rdle you have 
now, Gwen—don’t forget that. Greet 
hasn’t got anything on me when it 
comes to training talent. A lady, too, 
from one of the best families in Louisi- 
ana, with enough Colonial ancestors to 
make a full-sized mob in ‘Julius Ce- 
sar.’” 

The leading lady lifted her lids with 
weary condescension. 

A suggestion of past recrimination 
appeared in Labadie’s voice as he con- 
tinued pointedly: “She took things as 
they came, and didn’t have a dozen 






kicks to register every town we played 
She didn’t object to so Tena a 
and if the theatre was draughty she 
put on more underclothes and sai 
nothing about it.” 

“Which, if you mean that for me—” 
interrupted the leading lady, with a 
stunning toss of her head. ; 

“She was an all-wool lady, she was,” 
said Labadie, stayed not by outraged © 
dignity. “She kept on working and 
growing, and she’s gone up and up till” 
now she‘s knocked the top out!” - ~~ 

The leading lady retired with crush- — 
ing superiority into the pages of the ~ 
inevitable Sunday Telegraph. 

“But Roberta is ruining herself,” La= 
badie continued to inform me, dropping 
his voice tg its most impressive regis-— 
ter. “My dear sir, shelving two hits, 
two astounding big hits, is bad busi- 
ness. Why, ‘Faust’ has lasted me twenty ~ 
years, and there’s life in the old play ~ 
yet. Worst of all, Roberta is draining 
herself of force, and in the profession ~ 
that is coin of the realm. Well as IT” 
know the game, and the difference be- 
tween feeling and pretending, I don’t 
see how she can keep it up, appearing 
year after year in these supremely emo- 
tional rdles. Oh, yes, other actresses 
have done it, and one of them for fifty ~ 
years, but not like Roberta does. Her 
fire is real—I know that as well as if 
I had watched her at every perform- 
ance. Each night she plays she takes 
out her heart and wrings it dry, strug- 
gling for something more than ap- 
plause, though God knows what it is. 
I’ve seen Bernhardt, in some play she 
was wisely producing only in this coun- 
try, fake a performance from start to 
finish. Roberta would chuck her Im-~ 
mortal before she would do that. I saw 
Roberta in two acts of this last play, 
‘The Winding Road,’ and I swear to 
you she was literally a flame of fire. 
When she was with me long ago, God ~ 
knows she was a smoldering urn 
for sure, but now—by the Eternal— — 
she is ablaze!” = 

So he went on, telling me what I 
did not want to hear, because I was — 
already too well aware of it through the — 
visits I had paid every winter to Ro-— 
berta. All this called up the thoughts 






















































- "THE GREEN BOOK 


I could not speak. He was bottling me 
up for days to come, for I was then on 
“ty way to spend a week with Judge 


Robert Warden, Roberta’s father. I 


knew I would reach his plantation, 
' Warwood, in the most miserably 
tongue-tied of moods. 

Judge Warden would not let me 
speak to him of Roberta. No one dared 
~do that. Others beside myself had 
learned the lesson harshly. Yet because 
my father had been his companion-in- 
arms during the war, and because I 
once had held all of Roberta’s heart not 
given to her father, or thought I did, 
he had me come often through the year 
to spend a week with him. At such 
times we spoke of everything under the 
sun except Roberta, yet when the silence 
came each of us knew that ‘the other’s 
~ deepest thought was of her. 

On my plantation the canefields 
were in a safe condition, and my over- 
seers capable. This week was my own. 
I wanted it to be care-free, and here 
I was submitting to a mood inimical to 
any real or simulated happiness, with 
Labadie filing my nervous endurance 
to a prickly edge. 

“Tl see her when I get back to the 
big street,” Labadie said importantly, 
“and give it to her straight, with an 
old friend’s privilege, just what she is 
doing to herself. Somebody’s got to 
warn her, and warn her seriously, or 
Roberta—our Roberta—will have done 
for herself.” 

I concurred as best I could, resent- 

_ ful in spite of myself of the precision 
with which he touched the quick of my 
consciousness. 


_ Judge Warden met me at the train, 

tall, erect and stern. I thought his greet- 
ing more than usually taciturn. When 
we drove over the bridge and into the 
main business street I immediately saw 
the reason. The place was completely 
papered with posters of “Faust.” They 
appeared everywhere, on bill-boards, 
houses, fences and tying-racks. As a 
rule the mere announcement of the 
coming of Labadie was enough to con- 
vert the judge into a swollen thunder- 
head. This unusual display must have 
seemed a personal insult. 


It was a startling exhibit for Thibo- 
daux. Red Bourdeaux, the official town 
bill-poster, had never before labored so 
effectively. 

My mistake was made when I asked 
the Judge to stop at the drug store, 
where I intended to get snuff and gum- 
drops for Mammy Liza. To the left of 
the store was a vacant lot and there 
a billboard had been erected. It offered 
a pictorial riot that cried out the last 
maunderings of a mad lithographer. A 
spoon-faced Marguerite, wrapped in 
pink gingham, snuggled down into a 
bed of ripe, golden alfalfa. Her finger- 
tips met precisely while she looked up 
plaintively at a Mephistopheles whose 
facial confusion suggested the mistaken 
absorption of nitric acid instead of 
peppermint for some _late-sprung 
trouble that sorrowed through his stom- 
ach. The thing was fascinating. 

I made my purchases quickly and 
hurried from the store. Judge Warden 
gave the horse a rare touch with the 
whip. Hurrying through the town and 
along the old packet canal at a speed- 
way gait, we were half way to the 
plantation, which lay between Thibo- 
daux and Shriever, before I cut a 
glance at my companion. His expres- 
sion was black as. a Styx-dipped bear- 
skin. 

Lil’ Jim opened the gate with a 
porcelain smile that met with no re- 
sponse. At the door of the house Judge 
Warden motioned to Mammy Liza, who 
stood near by, and said shortly, “Liza 
will attend to your needs. I'll see you at 
dinner.” The library door closed sharp- 
ly behind him. 

Mammy Liza followed me to my 
room, She opened the shutters, took my 
coat, poured water and spread a towel, 
all with her own deferential kindliness. 
In her gray-garbed amplitude, white 
head-dress and silver-rimmed spec’s, 
Aunt Liza is the prototype of all the 
story-book mammies. She is a lady, not 
in the Boston acceptance that would en- 
title her Mrs., and take her to the Club 
to hear a paper on “The Recrudescence 
of Native African Intellectuality,” but 
because she perfectly fills her sphere 
with kindly efficiency and well-man- 
nered gentleness. 


























- Mammy shut my door carefully, and 
coming close to me, whispered, “Mr. 
Edward, has you heard anything from 
my chile?” She always spoke of Ro- 
berta as her child. Since Mrs. Warden’s 
death when Roberta was a three-year 
- little girl, Mammy had been mother, 
maid: and guardian in one. When I 
shook my head negatively, she clasped 
her shiny old hands and said with deep 
anxiety, “Oh, Mr. Edward, ain’ she 
never comin’ home?” 

“I’m almost ready to stop hoping, 
Mammy.” 


“She’s bleeged to; she must! If she. 


don’ come soon, ’twon’ be no use of 
her comin’ at all!” 

“What do you mean, Mammy?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, there’s been doin’s, Mr. Ed- 
ward, since you been here. Marse Rob- 
ert. he’s been almost out of his haid 
wid worryin’. Oh, I know him! I’ve 
seen him pass through all the changes. 
First three years he wouldn’t ’a’ spoke 


to her if she’d ’a’ helt out her hands all ' 


day long. Nex’ two years—and after 
little Warden come—he was mad ’cause 
she would’n’ min’ him and come on 
back. Now he’s mad ’cause he’s scared 
she won’ come; and nex’ change is 
goin’ be when he’s done eat all his heart 
out, and don’ care if she never comes. 
We got to bring Miss Berta home now, 
right now, don’ care whether her c’reer 
gets cracked or not!” 

“Don’t care what, Mammy ?” 

“T don’ know what ’tis; but I know 
Marse Robert ain’ slept nothin’ to speak 
of for goin’ on a week. Las’ night he 
was walking up and down the gallery 
twell one o'clock, and me a-setting on 
the back steps worryin’. Finally I 
could’n’ stan’ it no longer, so I come 
and asked him if ’tain’ nothin’ I can 
do. He look at me queer, and says, 
‘Jus’ tell me this, Liza, is a great c’reer 
worth the breakin’ of an old man’s 
heart?’ ” 

“Mammy, did he say that?” I asked. 

“Ye’, sir. I don’ know what he meant, 
but I believe he’s ready. He’s done 
passed through a hard time, and he’s 
fought wid hisself twell somethin’ done 
_ bus’ loose; and now he’s ready and his 

heart’s jus’ callin’ for her!” 
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“Mammy, Mammy!” and I hugged 
her around the waist. > 

It was scarcely believable. Half of 
the fight was won. Judge Warden had 
come to see her as she was before her 
flight: his comrade, his namesake, his 
riding and reading companion. He re- - 
membered that the intensity of her na- 
ture was part of his own; that in those 
earlier days she was calm only when 
she was trying to prevent some out- 
break of his, some deed of retaliation 
against a supposed enemy—and with 
enemies his quick nature kept him well 
supplied. He was thinking now of the 
love between them that was passing 
great. Perhaps he had learned to laugh 
again at their occasional warfare, as 
when he forbade her wearing that Rus- 
sian riding suit. Much thought had 
made him understand the subtle inter- 
relation. of natures closely akin; and 
that as she grew older her heritage 
took stronger control, until the inten- 
sity and will force inherited from him 
had urged her into the great determi- 
nation. He had learned to translate the 
subsequent happenings as proof of her 
unalterable love. He knew again the 
Roberta of his heart—and of mine. 

Then I thought of the flame-woman 
that was Roberta now, and I began 
again miserably to doubt. 

Mammy had gone quietly to the door 
and opened it slightly. She seemed to 
be listening intently. 

“Shsh!” she said, coming back to 
me. “I heard him kick a chair acrost - 
the room. Poor Marse Robert! It’s 
because that Labadie is here again. 
There never was a low-life I. wanted 
to pisen like I does him. Nothin’ but 
trouble he brought us. Marse Robert 
look blacker every year he comes, and 
this time he’s been cross even wid me. 
Did you see them pictures of the Devil 
they’d got stuck up around town, Mr. 
Edward? Now ain’ that somethin’? The 
niggers out here has got so scared of 
them pictures they’ll walk all the way 
’round to keep from passin’ ’em, and 
after dark you couldn’t pay ’em to go 
by them things. He don’ bring nothin’ 
but trouble, that Labadie don’, the red- 
legged devil! But for him we wouldn’ 
’a’ los’ Miss Berta!” 



































~ Judge Warden’s voice came brusque- 
ly down the hallway. 

“Ye’, sir!” and Mammy hurried 
away talking to herself. “I know it’s 
coffee he wants,” she mumbled. “Now 
“if Sis Tiny ain’ dripped that coffee 
there’s shore goin’ be some turnin’ 
about !” 

It always seemed to me that Laba- 
die served as an arm of Destiny. His 
production of “Faust” was the first play 
Roberta saw. She bribed Mammy with 
a red parasol to take her, and bienni- 
ally thereafter she celebrated the feast. 
She hung a poster of Marguerite at the 
foot of her bed, and it served almost 
as a shrine. She had read the play re- 
peatedly before she was old enough to 
understand its meaning. When she went 
to New Orleans with her father, 
“Faust” was the opera she liked always 
to hear. At fifteen she secured an act- 


ing version of the play and memorized’ 


the lines of Marguerite. When she 
told her father she intended to become 
an actress, he laughed indulgently, 
though he+made no objection to her 
dramatic studies at home and in school. 
Two years later she met Labadie and 
asked him for the rdle of Marguerite. 
That was Roberta’s way: she made her 
demand. for the highest create in the 
mind of another her full right to it. 
Labadie at once saw her dramatic pos- 
sibilities, as well as the publicity and 
increased business to be had from bill- 
ing the granddaughter of a Governor 
and niece of a famous ambassador as 
his leading lady. The inefficient incum- 
bent, opportunely wearied of the tour 
of exploration, had given notice. Rob- 
-erta asked her father’s permission to 
join the company. I have an idea that 
the Judge was unable to speak for some 
minutes, and that when he did there 
was something fine and patriarchal in 
his diatribe. Roberta packed a trunk, 
checked out her quarterly allowance 
and went away. Labadie for the first 
time played a New Orleans engage- 
ment on the strength of the state-wide 
sensation made by her début. 

I saw Judge Warden shortly after. 
He seemed to tower in his anger and 
resentment. His pride was assailed, his 
dignity was attacked, his authority de- 


fied. There had not been time for him 
to feel the loneliness that later made 
him the forlornest individual I have 
ever.-seen. 

Roberta had written: “It is bigger 
than I, father, and I must obey it. I 
love you, and when I come back I'll be 
the same Roberta.” He commanded me 
to write at his dictation his desire that 
she remain forever away from the 
home, his disinclination ever to see her 
again. I sent with it a long letter of my 
own. 

Judge Warden’s objection was not 
primarily to the theatrical profession. 
His wide acquaintance included a num- 
ber of American as well as English 
players. Though his peculiar pride 
was affronted by certain aspects of the 
vocation, he was averse more particu- 
larly to her undertaking anything in 
which he could not guide and advise 
her. It was the shock of finding himself 
thrust aside that made him suffer. Ro- 
berta had given him a wonderful love, 
and retroactively she had been the cen- 
ter of all his thoughts through he 
day. He could not see that althou 
this thing was strong enough to t 
her away from him, it did not draw 
apart her love. His grievous hurt in- 
clined him to doubt the honesty of 
Roberta’s heart, and to torture his own 
with the uncertainty. 

Roberta’s letters came to her father 
as regularly as if they were being an- 
swered. I heard from her at intervals 
and wrote whenever I could find an 
address. Judge Warden read not one of 
the letters. I could not believe that he 
destroyed them, and Mammy found no 
trace in the ashes or waste-baskets. At 
length, one day, nearly two years later, 
I came to understand. I entered the 
library unexpectedly and saw that the 
top drawer of his desk was open. Loose- 
ly there, as if they had been handled too 
frequently to permit of tying into a 
bundle, lay the whole of them. That 
week we read of Roberta’s success in 
a new play produced in the West. Her 
father could not resist the desire to 
know how she had journeyed to good 
fortune, and then he opened the letters. 
He gave them to me without com- 
ment. 
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You will accuse me of bias, but I am 
sure a more interesting personal nar- 
ration has never been writen. The bare 
facts are that she remained with La- 
badie three months, left him to join a 
stock company in Los Angeles, and 
worked into leads there before the end 
of the year. The letters reflected the 
intense pleasure she found in her work. 
She was living with all her being. 


' Though she gave no intimation of a 
_ desire to return, she seemed wnaffect- 


edly assured that when she did, her 
deep love for her father would compel 
a welcome. 

She spoke appreciatively of the in- 
terest shown by the leading man of the 
company. Then followed descriptions 
of him, suggestions of his courtesy, ap- 
peals of personality, and helpfulness to 
her in the work. Their unprofessional 
association seemed to grow increasingly 
intimate. His name appeared more and 
more frequently and at length with a 
familiarity that made me fearful. 

The fourth letter from the last is 
one I shall not forget. It said: 

¥ have learned another kind of love, 

Daddy dear. I am the happiest woman 

in the world—I’ve been married a week. 

Frederick and I are back from a little 

stay in Yosemite. He is gorgeous! 

Wont you promise to like him very, very, 

very much? I love you, Daddy, heaps. I 

wish I could be with you, down at your 

end of the gallery, and tell you all about 
it. Tell Edward I love him, too. 


Edward, meaning me, went down 
into the woods, darker than any Enoch 
Arden or Philip Ray ever saw, to think 
it out; though any process of feeling 
or thinking at that time got me no- 
where. 

Roberta’s big chance came when a 
new play of a well-known author was 
tried out by the stock company, and 
scored startlingly. She was at once se- 
cured for the New York engagement. 
The Frederick person went too. He did 


" ‘not make good, and Roberta won a 
» Success that comes once im a genera- 
tion—which distinction must have 


marked the beginning of the sorrow 
that burned itself through Roberta’s 
heart and finally set her wholly afire. 


_ When I saw her she was too happy 
_ for me to speak of her coming home. 
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The man was weak; yet she loved 
him, I could see, with a sweeping 
strength. I distrusted him instinctively; 
any man would. He had eyes like the 
pulp of a grape, Undoubtedly he was 
interesting and good to look at. I 
couldn’t help but think of him as too 
well fed, as one whose excessive par- 
ticularity of diction, dress and manner 
betokened no corresponding fineness of 
inner fiber. In 2 group he was always 
a least common denominator of social 
smoothness. With Roberta his manner, 
as far as I could see, was charmingly 
deferential and courteous. With the 
same intensity that had taken her new 
audiences out of themselves, she gavé 
him her whole devotion. 

It was this powerful directness com- 
bined with intellectuality and delicacy 
of perception that accounted for her 
quick success. She was acclaimed with 
the constructive criticism that the crit- 
ics give to a new actress of great pos- 
sibilities, and this time they seemed will- 
ing to grant that the growth to power 
had been under other tutelage than 
their own. 

The next November—it was the be- 
ginning of her fourth year away from _ 
Warwood—Roberta proved in the 
great play of the year that the first tri- 
umph had been worthily secured. 
think the Judge was tremendously 
pleased in this success that established 
her beyond cavil. 

But the thing was hardly earned. Her 
letters showed a growing discomfort 
and unrest. Some misfortune seemed 
upon her. We felt her hurt and suffer- 
ing, and writhed under our helpless- 
ness. In her letters there was never an 
intimation of hardness, and little of 
anger. It was the grief of a mind sud- 
denly and bitterly shocked, the hurt of 
a heart ruthlessly wounded. A pitiful 
sort of amazement possessed her. The 
thing that grieved her seemed as incom- 
prehensible as it was unexpected. Her 
disappointment, in its direct aspects, 
was intensely personal. I knew that one 
person only could have.caused her such 
suffering, and this was too great 2 
price to pay for his love. 

“Oh, Daddy,” she wrote at length, 
“my heart is broken! He has failed me 
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when I need him most. I must work or 
T can’t be sure of anything; but I am 
coming home soon. Love me, Daddy, 
more than ever, because I need you, 
need you!” 

Judge Warden’s old bitterness was 
awakened. That which had taken her 
from him had brought her bitter grief. 

I went to her at once and found her 
imperviously wrapped in her sorrow. 

“He was not worthy,” I said. 

“Isn't the gift of my love,” she said 
splendidly, “enough to make any man 
feel himself a king?” 

“Tt would have made him great if 
he had been worthy.” 

“T wanted success for him as much 
as for myself; but he was a man, and 
I was a fool.” She huddled wearily in 
her chair. “I suppose a man can’t love 
fuliy unless he feels himself the great- 
er.” She turned her head from side to 
side against the chair-back so that her 
hair slipped about her brow like a glori- 
ous pack of cirrus cloud. “And when 
he finds it out, one love is no better 
than another. The other kind was 
brought so close to me that I feel de- 
graded. That, after me! A part of 
me wants to cower in the dark; and 
another part wants to outshriek Cly- 
temnestra! I suppose there is happiness 
somewhere, but I feel as if I would 
never find it again.” 

A moment later she stood erect, her 
* eyes flashing darkly, and threw out her 

hands as if she would sweep indecision 

from her ken. 

“T will make of myself the greatest 
actress in the world!” Then her eyes 
dimmed as she added, “There’s noth- 
ing else left, Edward.” 

At the club where I was putting up 
I sought for information about Ro- 
berta’s husband, but without success. 
On all sides warm praise was given to 
Roberta’s art, but most of the men 
didn’t know she had a husband. At 
length I learned the facts from a 
monocled first-nighter with a, ceaseless 
patter about theatre and opera. He told 
me of the merging of Frederick’s dis- 
gruntled egotism into pettish meanness 
and then envious hostility ; of his drink- 
ing; and of the one last incomprehen- 

sible treachery. 
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If my heart had not forbidden it, I ~ 
would have wondered afresh that Ro- 
berta could ever have found him worthy. 
It is a problem I have never solved. 
Though he failed in his great oppor- 
tunity, I cannot doubt that there lay 
within him some undeveloped essential 
which would have stayed him and made 
him the man Roberta thought him. I 
cannot doubt it, because—Roberta 
loved him. 

I begged her to come to Louisiana, 
if only for a resting-time. 

“Rest!” she said, smiling with her 
lips. “Don’t you know me well enough 
to realize that I shall work now as 
never before? Come with me to the 
theatre to-night and you will under- 
stand.” 

She came on near the end of the first 
act. The playwright had made it un- 
necessary for her to give an initial ex- 
position of the role. It had been set 
forth that she was a woman as yet un- 
soiled but embittered beyond willing- 
ness to forgive, quivering on the edge 
of a problematical determination. 

She paused at the entrance, the glory 
of her dark eyes and copper-gold hair 
vivified by the low-cut black gown, and 
a single great emerald at her breast. 
She started at a pitch that would have 
been climacteric for a lesser artist. To 
the other attributes of her power 
whereby she had been enabled to con- 
ceive and set forth the character was 
added now the racking consciousness 
of her grief. It was she, Roberta, and 
not the woman she portrayed, who 
swept on through intimacies of realiza- 
tion too bitterly hurtful for any other 
eye to look upon; through a tension of 
love, doubt and disappointment that 
would have left another heart some- 
thing of clammy fiber; on to a final 
period of recrimination and invective 
wherein she devastated her path like 
a flame. 

I went away next day. There was 
nothing I could do. 

Judge Warden asked no questions. 
“She must fight it out alone,” was all 
I said, and he slipped back into his ac- 
customed reticence. Those were for- 
lorn, empty days for him. There is 
nothing in the world he wouldn’t have 
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done for her, if she had expressed the 
mere whisper of a desire. 

Roberta cut short her season and 
went away alone to live through her 
dark hour. Later the little boy came 
to Warwood. Roberta was on the eve 

__ of a tour across the country, her letter 
said. Would her father take this wee 
thing that stood for all she had learned 
of “the other kind of love?” With af- 
fectionate apologies to Mammy Liza, 
Roberta sent the baby in the care of a 
portly Irish lady who had been her in- 
valuable maid and dresser since the 
time of her first Eastern success. Mrs. 
O’Toole’s rugged face beamed happily 
as she unbundled little Warden and put 
him in his grandfather’s arms. I be- 
lieve the small face was wet when that 
first embrace was over. 

Roberta’s letter to me read: “Prom- 
ise, ‘so grace,and mercy at your most 
need help you,’ to write me every day 
of my baby!” 

And I did. 

No matter how pat the trope, I shall 
always listen attentively to the telling of 
the power of a baby’s hand. It is one 
of those things that have been de- 
scribed once and for all, like the din 
of battle and the gift of the groom. 
How do we know but that Adam was 
reconciled to the loss of Eden when the 
first baby’s little hand patted out a weak 
investigation of the father’s face, and 
the first little fingers clung with mys- 
terious tenacity to his own? Roberta’s 
baby did for Judge Warden what no 
process of reasoning and no other ex- 
ternal force could have accomplished. 
His bitterness at being thrust aside was 

» _ changed to a fathering anger lest she 
might not return to love the baby with 
him. This was Roberta’s victory, for 

m) the fear was begotten by his great de- 
sire. 

The rough-faced Irish woman af- 
_ fected Mammy somewhat as a Hey- 
burn speech would trouble an Encamp- 
» ment of Confederate Veterans. Being 
' a lady and a power, Mammy awaited an 
| official declaration before she took up 
- arms. 
' The battle occurred when Mrs. 
O’Toole refused Mammy the privilege 

' of bathing Warden. I have no doubt 


the “langwidge” Mammy saw fit to use 
was a revelation even to one so ver- 
bally capable as Mrs. O’Toole. The 
victory was Mammy’s. She washed the 
baby; and then she strode massively to 
Judge Warden, her eyes snapping. 

She addressed him by name and title; 
as she did only at a most important — 
crisis: “Judge Warden, I wish to © 
ask you if I didn’t raise Miss Berta to 
your satisfaction. Well, then, how come 
I can’t raise this chile she done sent 
us? I kin? A’ right, sir, then it’s either 
that woman or me. She’s done allowed 
as how I can’t touch him cep’n when 
he’s in his kerridge. Now aint that 
somethin’? I’se jus’ had to speak to her 
pintedly. You know I’se a bawn 
mammy, and she aint nothin’ but a low- 
life puffessional. I ask you kindly to 
tell her as how she can perceed right 
spang back whar she come from!” 

Richer by a half-year’s salary, Mrs. 
O’Toole “perceeded.” 

Roberta’s tour continued well-nigh 
to the beginning of the next season. 
Marvelously she succeeded in a new 
play, which later she took to London 
for a post-season engagement. Return- 
ing, she inaugurated the prodigal sea- 
son of which Labadie had spoken. 

I saw her at Christmas. She was 
thinner and feverishly active. She spoke 
not at all of her triumphs, but wanted 
every detail of little Warden’s life. She 
had me repeat over and again the | 
things I had written, and whatever else 
I could remember, Except when I was 
telling her of the boy, she moved con- 
stantly about the room. 

Once she gripped my hands and flash-. 
ing her eyes into mine, said, “Edward, 
Edward, what's to become of me? Each 
night I act I am fighting for something 
I cannot reach. Can’t you tell me what 
it is? Will I know it when I find it? 
I needn’t say I want my child, and to be 
down there with father and baby and 
you ; I want that all the time. I long for 
it many, many times a day. Yet there is 
something else—something bitter-sweet 
and urgent, something I must fight my 
way to, that forces me on and on. It is 
bound up somehow with my work, and 
I can’t give it up until I—Oh Edward, - 
I can’t give it up!” 





_ I pleaded earnestly, and dared to use 
an argument I had not named since 
those days before she went away. 

“I want to stop,” Roberta said. “I 
want to be willing to-stop. I try to ac- 
custom myself to the idea. I often won- 
der— If I do, Edward, will you help 
me? Will you ride with me for miles 
and miles along the bayou and through 

the brullé, fast as the wind, till our 
‘horses and ourselves are utterly spent? 
I am trying, Edward, you see, but you 
must give me time. I must find the 
end!” 

“You may not want what you find 
there,” I ventured. 

But Roberta put me off. “Just this 
season, then,” she said, restlessly pro- 
testant, “just this season!” 

That was December. Now it was 
Aprii, and Roberta would reach New 
Orleans to-morrow to play the last 
’ night of her tour. April in Assump- 
tion Parish! April, the end of April, 
the birds singing, gray moss sway- 
ing in the breeze, oranges blossoming, 
new gteen leaves on live-oak and pecan 


~. trees—and Roberta! 


“Mr. Edward,” Mammy called from 
the doorway, “here he is!” 

Proudly she bore in a bubbling, dark- 
eyed little man of a year and a half. 
He laughed out joyously as he buckled 
his arms around my neck, and the heart 
within me was tight with love for this 
~ baby of Roberta’s. With so powerful 
an envoy on my shoulder I dared forth- 
with to invade the library, assured of 
plenary indulgence from Judge War- 

en. 


A bit later Mammy requested me to 
come to the telephone. 

“Long distance?” I asked anxiously. 

“Don’ know, sir. It’s some one wants 
to speak to you from a fur piece,” 
—which was Mammy’s way of saying 
the same thing. 

It was Roberta. Would I meet her 
in New Orleans? Would I? I would 
meet her at Philippi, or Pecos, Texas! 

We dined at Antoine’s. I could not 
tell on my life a word that was said, so 
anxious was I to hear a single phrase 
from Roberta’s lips, and so fearful that 
_ the winding road would lead her away 

from us again. 


That night I saw her play. She swept _ 
mé, as before, into her mood of vi- ~ 
brant, breathless, pitiful disquiet; and 
I realized more clearly than ever my 
inability to help her—she could- not 
help herself. I was almost ready to 
wish that the wings that beat so griev- 
ously would break, and end it all. There 
was the same fire, the same intensity, 
the same power to draw one into the 
horrid intimacies of suffering; yet I 
thought the moments of semi-relaxa- 
tion were grasped a bit more willingly 
than heretofore. 

I went behind and met her as she 
came off from her last scene. A maid 
opened the dressing-room to us. For a 
moment Roberta stood motionless un- 
der the thrall of “the winding road.” 
She was very beautiful, with her gaze 
on the far-away. 

“You see, Edward?” she said, press- 
ing her eyes, “You feel the spell? 
Where does it lead? Why, why can’t 
I reach the end?” 

The servant answered a knock at the 
door and brought a note to Roberta. 
She read it through more than once, 
seeming scarcely to understand. Her 
lips moved rapidly and I caught the 
murmured concluding phrase, “you will, 
for old times’ sake.” Over her face 
spread an expression of bitterness ; then 
a flush that might have betokened mem- 
ories warm and insistent. Then hope 
shone out, hope that seemed almost 
afraid to come into being; yet it grew 
until it was radiantly and tremblingly 
predominant. Everything seemed for- 
gotten by this quick-breathing Roberta 
but a big-souled, impassioned hope. 

The door opened and before us was 


a soiled husk of a man with eyes like 


the pulp of a rotten grape. His face was 
flabby, lined with indulgence, and of an 
unhealthy color; his mouth was weak- 
lipped and characterless. His hands were 
soiled. His clothes and linen suggested 
an indifferent effort to preserve an ap- 
pearance. His manner was by turns fa- 
miliar, insinuating, and uncertainly im- 
pertinent. 

Roberta drew back as if she had been 
struck, and now in her tremendous mo- 
ment of realization she was silent. Her 
tragedy of disillusionment was dumbly 

















played. I watched the quick fading of 

er hopefulness, and then I knew what 
she had been fighting for. I doubt that 
it had ever been a formulated prayer. 
I believe she realized it only at the mo- 
ment she saw it was impossible and 
had always been unattainable. A great 
comprehending pity welled in her eyes. 
Out of the struggle of her emotions 
I imagine she came to a restfulness 
such as she had not known for number- 
less nights, and I prayed that it would 
remain always. 

She was very gentle, even in her re- 
fusal to see him alone. She listened 
with curious restraint to his half-mock- 
ing regret of earlier occurrences. When 
he spoke of his continued ill fortune 
and mean engagement he was filling, 
she offered her assistance; but when 
he spoke of the child, a steel-voiced 
woman answered: 

“He is mine, wholly!” 

Still the man lingered. Roberta put 

money in a book and gave it to him. 
He took it with a look of sickening 
self-pity. 
_ When we were alone, Roberta was 
silent for a long time, sunk far back 
in her chair. At length she said softly, 
“T’ve found the end. It’s home!” 


Judge Warden and the boy were on © 
the gallery when we drove into the yard 
next morning. On the train coming w 
to Shriever, Roberta had been very still 
and quiet. The sudden peace within 
must have been strange to her. The 
well-remembered scenes along the way 
brought a tremulous happiness to her 
face. Of them she spoke occasionally, 
but on the home-coming she was silent, 
as if she scarcely dared visualize her 
anticipation. The old restlessness and 
frenzy were gone. Now she was a 
woman come again into an inestimable 
possession. As the child was to her, so 
was she to her father. The homing love 
she had always felt, relieved of those 
opposing desires of her later world, ex- 
ultingly filled her. 

I think Judge Warden felt that his 
weariness of waiting was not too big a 
price to pay for the glorious recom- 
pense. And I—well, I felt for all the 
world like that famous “Injia rubber 
idjit on a spree.” 

At last Roberta was down at the 
Judge’s end of the gallery, one hand in 
her father’s, her boy in her arms. 

“Get me something of baby’s, Mam- 
my,” she said. “I’m ready to mend 
now.” 
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WARFIELD TALKS TURKEY “ 
DAVID WARFIELD is fond of telling what he calls his “turkey story.” 




















With his tale, Mr. Warfield insists on having the setting the night before Christ- 
mas. The mis en scéne is announced as a Broadway street-car, crowded, very 
crowded. At Twenty-ninth Street there steps aboard a gentleman who has been 
recently very intimate with Sir John Barleycorn. Under each arm the man carried 
a huge turkey. Each of the birds must have weighed nearly thirty pounds—they 
were remarkably huge. It had been snowing and the wrappings of the turkeys, 
none too secure under the most favorable of circumstances, finally dropped off 
in damp shreds. The poor fellow had a terrible time with his Christmas dinners. 
No matter how he held them they dropped and skewed away from him. Finally, 
with an air of triumph, he settled back in his seat, and, slamming a turkey on 
each side of him, sat them up on their haunches. With wings wide spread, as they 
sat there in penguin-fashion, the jovial gentleman and his turkey body-guard were 
ludicrous to an extreme—but the conductor didn’t see the joke. He reached inside 
the door and said: “See here—if you’re going to have them turkeys sitting up like 
that, occupying as much room as two passengers, you'll have to pay fare for them.” 
Betas of agreed the man as he pulled out a dime. “But say, frien’, give me 
transfers!” : 





REALISM 
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H A CAPITAL R 


By 
CHRISTOPHER STRONG 


HERE are a num- 
ber of producers, 
stage managers, 

actors and playwrights 
in this country who are 
extolled because of their 
craft in bringing Real- 
ism onto the stage. 
Their reputations are 
quite founded on this 
talent, and, as a conse- 
quence, they are nar- 
ftowly watched in the 
exercise of this talent. 
Hence it occasionally 
happens that a critic re- 
ceives letters from 
“Constant Theat g e- 
goer” complaining that 
Josie served real coffee 
- and papier-maché beef- 
Steak in Act Two, and 
$arcastically asking why 
real beefsteak wasn’t served, “because 
goodness knows the actors looked as 
if they needed it.” 

Or, “Old Stager” writes in and out- 
lines: “The principal scene takes 
place in a room in a hotel. Before 
each character enters you can hear 
the elevator coming up to the floor, 
stopping, and the door opening. You 
mever can see the elevator but you 
know it is there. However, in the 
first act of this play, the scene is in 
a hotel lobby, and a telephone girl is 
busy at her switchboard. She over- 
hears the conversation of some poli- 


THERE IS 
NO SUCH 


discuss their plots and 
conspiracies in a hotel 
lobby so that a tele- 
phone girl can _ hear 
them. Why Realism in 

_ wegard to the elevator, 
and then overlook it in 
regard to this vital 
point?” 

Well, the answer is, 
simply, that there is no 
such thing as Realism, 
when it comes to vital 
points. The vital points 
in human life are—and 
properly—in the realm 
of. the Idealistic. The 
best Realism is Ideal- 
ism—a matter of your 
mind, after all. You 
carry that Realism 
around in your head just 
as Old Stager carried 

that elevator around in his head. He 
admits in his own words: “You-can 
never see the elevator, but you know 
it is there.” The finer Realism is al- 
ways a matter of mind; but let us 
take that up presently. 


” 


I thought at first of simply saying: 
There is no such thing as Realism. 
(Period.) Then I foresaw that people 
would generally misunderstand me. 

There is a Realism of the stage, but 
it is always a Realism of accessories. 
You will notice that the stage man- 


+ ticians. Believe me, politicians seldom 








REALISM 





ager who has a reputa- 
tion for Realism has it 
because his stage clocks 
are real clocks and are 
going and are marking 
time contemporaneous 
with the action of the 
piece; or he has the 
man playing the réle of 
alderman part his hair 
just as an alderman (if 
he had any hair) would 
part it; or he has real 
locks on real doors, real 
spaghetti really eaten, 
real coffee. He does not 
have real blood drop 
from Mister Johnson’s 
wound onto Jack 
Rance’s _ handkerchief, 
because real blood is 
one of the vital points 
of human life. 


% 


When people in gen- 
eral speak of Realism, 
they mean the Realism 
of these accessories. If 
Dulcie looks up at the 
clock and says: “Gud- 
ness gur-racious, I must 
be off ; it’s two o’clock,” 
and then you look at the 
same clock and see that 
it fatly says high noon, 
you conclude that Dul- 
cie really must be “off,” 
and that thestage manager ought to be 
hostling horses, If the prisoner shouts, 
“Would I could burst these prison 
walls,” and the canvas wall shivers 
and billows beneath his blows, you 
become fretful in your chair. You 
take twenty-five minutes for your 
breakfast; hence you are scornful if 
four people finish a four course meal 
in four minutes. From a realistic 
point of view the only good meal on 
the stage is the interrupted meal. All 











stage meals should be 
interrupted. 

When you have sat 
for three hours working 
yourself up for blue- 
birds and hearing noth- 
ing talked about but 
bluebirds and having 
characters that are sup- 
posed to live with these 
birds and know them, 
call them blue—when, 
after all that, you see a 
cinematograph flock of 
white birds, it just nat- 
urally spoils your dispo- 
sition for weeks and 
weeks and you are glad — 
when you hear that the 
theatre failed. 

When, in grand opera, 
a quivering and jelly- 
like duet has appraised 
you that a maiden sad — 
of sixteen summers is 
about to appear, and 
you observe entering a 
colossal wedge of hu- 
manity with a blissful 
smile, you smile with 
her. The Realism is at 
fault here, The accesso- 
tries are not real*enough. 
Save only in the case 
of the soprano’s fat, 
the accessories do 
not go far enough. 
The less said about her 
fat, the better. If she 
weren’t a horse, she couldn’t sing for 
you, month after month. 

This furniture realism ought now- 
adays to be fairly accurate; there is 
hardly any excuse for its not being 
accurate, if the man who puts on the 
play has his wits about him—and has 
enough of them. 

All other Realism—the Realism of 





_the dialogue and the situation, and 


the Realism of the actor’s interpreta- 
tion—is not Realism at all. If the 
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_ elusive word only meant 


would satisfy but one— 





anything—a nything 
definite, that is, any- 
thing simple—all this is 
Idealism. 

When a playwright 
writes a thing so real 
“that you unconsciously 
say, “That’s true to 
life,” it is true because 
he was Idealistic enough 
—or poet enough—or 
genius enough (words 
without end catching at 
a shadow) to know the 
truth of life in that iden- 
tical situation out of 
those identical mouths. 
_ The greatest acknowl- 
“,edgment of creative 
‘ability in a man is to ac- 
knowledge that his 
work is true to life. 

And when you ac- 
knowledge creative abil- 
ity in a man, you ac- 
knowledge a condition 
of his mind that is so 
Superior that the mere 
furniture and accesso- 
ries of the world are his 
playthings. You can call 
this Realism if you like, 
or Ismism or Horse- 
chestnuts. Names mean 
nothing so long as you 
don’t lose the nobility 
of the artist’s concep- 
tion in the furniture 
with which he gives the conception 
to you. 

A cinematograph record of actual 
events is probably the nearest ap- 
proach possible to real Realism. Yet, 
without some Ideal of some sort in 
them, some interpretation, some 
artistic selection, a roll of the film- 
pictures of everything that is going 
on in this world to-day, at this very 
moment, as you read this, would be 
of quite superficial value to you. It 





and that a very childish 
—emotion in you: the 
emotion of curiosity. 
When Eugene Wal- 
ter’s play, “The Easiest 
Way,” is spoken of as 
Realism, people are apt 
at once to class it as 
pains-taking, sordid, 
reporter-like — well — 
stenography. They 
overlook the fact that a 
certain nobility of idea 
possessed Mr. Walter— 
a harsh nobility, it is 
true, but a superiority 
of feeling and insight 
which permitted him to 
see those lives in full, 
rounded out from cause 
to conclusion. This is 
the gift of genius. 
Where it comes from, 
we don’t know; all we 
know is that it puts the 
possessor “up above the 
world so high” that the 
things of the world are 
merely the playthings 
of the ideas in his 


head. 
RY 


The only reason T 
exercise myself over 
the word Realism is 
that I know it so often 

means to a vast body of well- 
meaning people a sort of Gradgrind 
Compendium of Facts. They forget 
that it takes a burning divinity or 
ideality or nobility—what you will— 
in a man to put a Fact and a Fact 
together and get a murder, or a 
heart swindled out of its due love, 
or a crowning happiness, or a cold 
despair. I realize that it is quite idle 
to get excited about a name, a word 
—especially where the word has 

















fallen into popular use 





and got itself, like a 
park, all kicked and 
scuffed out of its orig- 
inal intent. 

How on earth Real- 
ism came to mean 
something out of a gut- 
ter I can only guess. I 
guess that it is because 
the bulk of the people 
live soft, orderly lives; 
and living in their dull 
mechancial world they 
imagine that “real” life 
is below them—outside 
—somewhere beyond 
the insulation. Yet any- 
where where there is 
fear, lust and hunger 
(and the strife which 
these compel), there is 
“real” material, “King 
Lear” is Realism. “The 
Truth” is Realism. “Pil- 
lars of Society” is Real- 


ism. 
% 


The same _ explana- 
tion applies to the real- 
istic actor as to the 
realistic writer. This 
actor has more than the 
bag of professional 
tricks, He has brains. He 
has more than brains. In 
his inmost consciousness 
he has the ideal vision of the char- 
acter he is to play. He really does 
“create” a part; for he puts back 
upon the face of the earth another, 
an actual man. A different man from 
himself, yet—for the brief period of 
the play—a “real” man, as real as if 
produced by the Life Force itself. 

But of the real complaint in Old 
Stager’s letter—that politicians do 








‘not plot in hotel lobbies near tele- 


phone girls, This complaint touches 





on another—a postcard 
which read: 


many bum plays?” 

There are so many 
“bum” plays because 
there ‘are so many 
“bum” playwrights. A 
playwright really ought 
to be convincing. If he 
can’t be that, he ought 
at least to be plausible. 
If you can’t say to his — 
play: “Gee, that’s true,” 
you must be able at 
least to say: “We-e-ell, 
it might possibly have 
happened on a rare oc- 
casion.” It might possi- 
bly have happened that 
those politicians did 
stand near that tele- 
phone girl just that 
once. Everybody’s foot 
slips sometimes—even a 
mule’s, 

Me 


But the thing that 
makes “bum” plays is a 
playwright working 
around insideahis own 
head and letting reality, 
life, possibility, plausibil- 
ity and all the rest of it 
go hang. 

This kind of man gen- 
erally sees things in 
“situations.” We will say 
he sees three situations around a 
woman who drinks. He gets those 
three situations firmly fixed inside 
the bones of his skull, closes his eyes 
and ears, and goes to work. He jams, 
crams, contorts, pulls, twists and 
forces his dialogue and his charac- 
ters around until they will come 
bobbing out into those precious 





situations of his. No matter if he has— 


to chloroform logic and give his 
people speeches that would throw a 





“Why are there so 
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Maniac into fits. Some- 
where in such plays you 
are bound to run across 
an outlandish mass of 
buncombe. 

This is exactly the 
mental process which 
produces ten-twent-thirt 
melodrama. Sometimes 
the dividing line is not 
so sharp as that. Some- 
times, let us say with- 
out sting, Charles Klein 
and Henry Arthur Jones 
- do just this: get a situa- 
tion, chloroform their 
logic and drag their 
characters around by 


- the nose. 


The thing is too often 
done by writers who 
wish to “crusade” 
against something. The 


drama. Each of us can 
remember some person 
—some man, some wom- 
an—who tried “crusad- 
ing” and ended in pitiful 
futility—not that their 
fundamental idea wasn’t 
sound; simply that they 
lacked, some where 
along the line, the great 
gift to put it through. 
Maybe, as in the case of 
the playwrights, it was 
because they had too 
much inside their own 
heads and did not take 
enough cognizance of 
the people outside. 
Therefore, the “bum” 
plays are the ones that 
playwrights should see 
and analyze. They do 
teach that an ideal is 


very act of “crusading” seems some- not worth much unless you can work 
how—not only on the stage but in it out in realities. If you can produce 
life everywhere—to wind up gener- that combination, you have Realism 
ally in an illogical welter of melo- indeed. — 
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TOLD ON THE RIALTO 


“I HEARD a good story a little while ago, of a young comedian who works 
the game off the stage as well as on,” remarked the Man from Broadway the 
other day. “He's a boy-comic, James J. Morton, and he shoots off one of those 
‘rapid-fire monologues in vaudeville. 

“Well, it seems that while he was in Cincinnati, he happened to be pres- 
ent during a street broil and the next morning he was compelled to appear 
in court as a witness. 

“What is your name?’ asked the Magistrate, looking rather severely at 


_“*Morton, Morton, Morton,’ he replied in his accustomed rapid tempo. 
“The Magistrate scowled ferociously and said: ; 
“*Young man, have you no manners? Don’t you understand where you— 
“Young Morton just then noticed that several persons were leaving the 

room, and leaning over confidentially, he whispered: 
“Work faster, Judge—they’re walking out on you.’” 
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“DADDY” ZEKE'S 





QUEST 


A. short story by 
a famous actress 


” Opomagal iinet Noro, 


S THE clock struck ten Mrs. 
Mariah Belknap stopped sewing 
and gave the smoldering stove 

fire a few vigorous jabs with the old 
bayonet poker. She listened expectantly, 
shook her head, and said to the dozing 
cat: 

“Daddy Zeke said he’d be a little 
later to-night than usual, but all the 
same I'll give him only a half hour 
leeway. If he aint here by half after 
ten I'll go get him.” 

The cat nodded lazily and Mariah 
attacked her sewing with renewed vig- 
or. A few moments later an extra hum 
as the kettle felt the effects of the stir- 
ring of the fire reminded her that she 
had had no tea for nearly thirty min- 
utes, an oversight she promptly rem- 
edied. 

Mariah Belknap was awaiting the 
return of her aged father, Ezekial 
Arnold, from the reguar weekly meet- 
ing of Hancock Post, G. A. R. These 
meetings were the only occasions when 
she permitted Daddy Zeke to venture 
out alone after dark. The old soldier 
carried his seventy-five years as well as 
his widowed, daughter carried her fifty 
winters, but Mariah could never forget 
that he was her father and, therefore, 
much older than she. She had taken 
care of him since her mother’s death, 
shortly after the close of the war, and 
she did not think a man of his age 
should “go trapsing around town after 
os without somebody to go along with 

im.” 


For a year Mariah had been dis- ~ 
turbed with doubts about even the post 
meetings, and on each succeeding Mon- 
day night she listened more intéatly 
for his approach when ten o’clock came. 
Her misgivings had grown more pro- 
nounced with the coming of autumn, 
and to-night the light snow worried 
her. “Snow is such a treacherous thing,” 
she told the cat. “It makes folks fall 
veka and break their necks or their 
egs.” 

She was too busy to borrow trouble, 
however, and after sipping her tea she 
took up the sewing. Daddy Zeke owned 
the little cottage, and his quarterly pen-— 
sion of $72 was almost enough for their 
needs. Mariah made up the deficiency- 


by her work as “traveling dressmaker 


and milliner.” With her added house- 
hold duties she had little time to waste. 

“An’ it is a waste of time to sit and 
think up trouble that may happen, 
specially when you can keep your hands 
busy.” 

Daddy ‘Zeke was spared the humilia- 
tion of having his daughter come to 
the post for him. Before the half-hour 
struck, Mariah heard the thump of his 
cane on the board walk from the gate, 
and with a sigh of relief began folding 
her sewing. It and. the tea things were 
put away when he entered, his eyes 
shining with laughter at the memory 
of a story he had heard for the hun- 


‘dredth time, and his cheeks glowing 


from the cold. 


“Fine meetin’, Mariah,” he chuckled, 
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“initiated two new members, you 
know.” 

“T’m glad, Daddy, but I’m gladder 
you're home safe an’ sound. I was get- 
ting ready to worry some about you.” 

“Shucks! I want you to stop croaking 
about how old an’ feeble I am.” The old 
man spoke with feeling. “I aint old an’ 
I aint feeble.” 

“You aint as spry as you was forty 
years ago,” his daughter answered 
sternly. “Now set down an’ warm your 
feet. Last time you went to bed with 
cold feet you woke up in the mornin’ 
with a hard cold in the head.” 

“All right, Mariah, to please you. But 
you can’t make me believe I’m not spry 
as everything. Why, I could walk to the 
city if I'd a mind to, an’ that’s nigh a 
hundred mile.” 

He leaned back in the big arm chair, 
stretched his feet im front of the stove 
with a grunt of comfort and gazed at 
the fire so quietly Mariah thought him 


“Now Daddy, you musn’t set there 
an’ go to sleep.” 

“} wasn’t dozing. I was—I was just 
thinking.” 

“Well, better keep the thinks till 
mornin’. You need sleep now.” Mariah 
could not hide her tender solicitude by 
her quick speech and imperative actions. 
“What are you thinking about?” 

“} was thinking,” he replied slowly, 
“that—that we live pretty much a lone- 
ly life here, Mariah, just us two old 
folks together.” 

“Huh!” Mariah furtively brushed 
away a tear that tried to trickle down 
her cheek. “We've been living this way 
for ten years an’ we'd ought to be used 
' to it.” 

“Yes, yes, I know—I know. But, you 
see, we aint used to it, an’ it don’t look 
like we're going to get that way.” 

Mariah attacked the fire with the 
bayonet, punctuating her reply with 
pokes at the coals. 

“Tf this is what you get started to 
thinkin’ about at the Post, I think you’d 
better stay away.” 

“You don’t mean that, Mariah,’ Dad- 
dy Zeke answered patiently. “You see, 
what started me to-night was Jim Dog- 
get telling about a letter he’d got from 


his son Tom. Tom’s made his fortune 
out West and he’s comin’ back home to 
Winchester and—” 

“Well, what of it! Amt anything new 
in that.” 

“An’ he’s going to bring his wife an’ 
boy along.” Daddy gulped down a sob, 
and as Mariah continued her assaults 
on the fire, went on in almost a whis- 
per: “You know, Mariah, that started 
me to thinkin’ about our Tom—your 
Tom—an’ it just struck me all in a heap 
that we'd been pretty strict an’ stern 
with him.” 

“He ran away from us,” Mariah 
said doggedly. 

“T know it, but what he’s done don’t 
excuse us for doing wrong. We never 
made allowances for his youth. Even 
you, his own mother, didn’t do that— 
though I aint blamin’ you any more’n 
myself. You see, when a boy is just 
eighteen he aint supposed to be as wise 
as older folks be.” 

“Besides, he disgraced us.” Mariah 
was on the defensive, but still trying to 
steel her heart. “—Running around with 
that fast young set an’ making a gam- 
bler an’ drunkard out of himself!” 

Daddy Zeke protested that he wasn’t 
a drunkard. 

“Well, he drank whisky, didn’t he? 
an’ wasn’t he unsteady the night he ran 
away?” 

“Yes, yes, daughter.” Daddy Zeke’s 
voice was filled with tenderness. “Yes, 
he did, an’ both of us were pretty hard 
on him. Seems to me, sometimes, when 
I get to thinkin’ about that night, that 
we might have helped Tom. Maybe we 
didn’t exactly drive him away, but we 
didn’t do so very much to keep him 
with us.” 

She did not answer, and because the 
old man was so engrossed with his own 
thoughts, he did not see the two big 
tears that escaped her watchful hand- 
kerchief and rolled down her cheeks. 
He continued, speaking more to himself 
than to her: 

“When I thought about Jim Dogget 
settin’ around his stove this winter with 
his boy on one side an his grandson on 
the other, I couldn’t keep from thinkin’ 
how nice ‘twould be if we could have 
the same sort of a picture in our Tittle 





old settin’ room—me in this big chair; 
you in your place by the table, sewing; 
and Tom right beside me. Lemme see, 
he’s been gone ten years now. I won- 
der if he ever got married. Did Lucy 
Wentworth ever hear anything from 
him?” 

“She—she got a letter from New 
York the next week.” Mariah regained 
control of -her emotions and replied 
calmly. “You remember, I told you 
about it. Lucy let me read it.” 

“I almost forget what it said. Do you 
mind, how it went? I’d like to hear it 
again. Lucy was mighty hard on Tom, 
mighty hard for a little girl who wasn’t 
sixteen.” 

“Lucy had good sense,” Mariah re- 
torted. “She wasn’t goin’ to marry a 
man who couldn’t let liquor an’ cards 
alone. She was old enough to know 
that wasn’t the best way to be happy.” 

“T reckon she’s sorry now,” Daddy 
murmured. “Girls see things different at 
twenty-six. I reckon she was lots fonder 
of Tom than she knew, or she’d mar- 
ried before now.” 

“Maybe so,” Mariah almost snapped. 
“But you asked me about that letter. 
It said that he wouldn’t come back an’ 


claim Lucy till. he’d proved he was. 


worthy. An’ he said he wouldn’t come 
back home till we asked him to.” Her 
face, usually reflecting her patient, 
tender spirit, grew harsh and bitter. 
“An’ as we'll never ask him till he begs 
our forgiveness, it looks like he doesn’t 
want to come back.” 

“Mariah,” Daddy Zeke protested, 
“aint you letting your pride get the up- 
per hand of your heart? There’s such 
a thing as too much pride, you know. 
An’ sometimes I think you an’ Lucy 
are afflicted that way. I—I wonder 
where Tom is now.” 

“In the city, where most of the good- 
for-nothings stay.” 

“I reckon you’re right. Folks don’t 
seem to get out of the city when they 
once get in it.” 

Mariah suddenly realized that her 
father was very old, and with a sudden 
desire to help him, she spoke, carefully 
considering each word: 

“If we knew where he was we could 
write an’ ask him to come an’ see us.” 


= 


“Would you, Mariah?” Daddy’s fa 
lighted with joy. as 

“Yes.” She considered the matter. 
“Yes, I would.” 9 

Daddy Zeke’s fingers beat a soft tat 
too on the arms of the chair and pres- 
ently he spoke slowly: : 

“I wonder how we could find him? 
We might go to the city.” 

“You’re talkin’ nonsense,” Mariah 
said tartly. “We can’t afford it and 
besides I can’t get away from my work, 
I wouldn’t know what to do after I got 
there anyhow.” a 

“T’m not busy.” 

“You!” Her exclamation was ex- — 
plosive. “You go to the city all by your= 
self! You go right straight to bed an’ 
stop talkin’ any more nonsense,” 


II 


Every Tuesday Mrs. Belknap “went 
out” to sew, usually leaving before — 
Daddy Zeke arose. She had a restless 
night and slept late and did not get™ 
away as early as usual. 

“T’ll be a little late to-night,” she said 
as she left, “but don’t you worry.” 

“An’ don’t you worry about me,” 
Daddy Zeke replied. “I can take care of - 
myself no matter where I be.” 

During the long hours of the night 
a plan had been taking,form in his” 
consciousness. At the Post meeting he 
had read very carefully some of the 
newspaper clippings that Tom Doggett’s 
nephew had sent, detailing the experi- 
ences of some of the soldiers in the 
Philippines. In one of them mention 
was made of “Captain Belknap, who had ~ 
won his first promotion from the ranks — 
by special bravery three years before.” 
None of the others noted the name, and — 
it had made no noticeable impression © 
upon Daddy Zeke until after he went 
to his room and lay in the darkn 
with wide opened eyes, thinking: of 
Tom. 

After breakfast he walked downtown 
for his mail—a remittance from the” 
pension office—chatted with some old — 
cronies, stopped at the bank on the way 
back to get the check cashed, and started — 
slowly for home. Suddenly the old man 
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disappeared and in his place came a de- 
_ termined, energetic, white-headed youth 
of fifty years. Daddy Zeke had mapped 
out his campaign ! 
He stopped to see Miss Wentworth, 
who was glad to see him. 
“Why, Daddy Zeke,” she exclaimed, 
_ “you look twenty years younger. 
~ What’s happened? Any news of Tom?” 

The question came out before she 
tealized she was thinking it, and she 
blushed when he answered with a 
knowing smile : 

“So, you haven’t forgotten him, eh? 
Want to see him? Want him to come 
back?” 

“Why,” she stammered, “yes, I’d like 
to see him again, but—I don’t know 
whether I want him to come back. I’ve 
changed so in ten years—and I sup- 
pose he has too. Where is he?” 

“Bless you, child, I’d give my right 
arm to know. I thought maybe you 
might tell me. That’s why I stopped.” 

Lucy shook her head. “I haven't 
heard from him for ten years.” 

“Did he tell you where he was stop- 
ping then?” Daddy Zeke tried to hide 
his eagerness. 

Again she shook her head, but added 
quickly, “Yes he did, too. I’ll go get 
the letter.” 

It was a brief message that spoke of 
his hopes, of his regrets for past fail- 
ures, and gratefully of Mrs. Browning, 
the woman with whom he was boarding 

_ then. Daddy Zeke impressed her name 
and the street number on his mind, 
thanked Lucy and started away. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked wistfully. 

“I—I don’t know.” He leaned nearer 
‘and whispered, “But don’t you say a 

_ thing. I’m going to—to hunt for Tom.” 
He was gone before she recovered 
‘from the surprise, walking briskly 
towards his little house.. He pulled out 
the old gripsack that had not been used 
since he attended the state Encampment 
twelve years previous, and packed a 
few things in it. He counted over his 
pension money, kept $10 and left the 
other $62 in an envelope on the table 
_ for Mariah. With it was a note telling 
her that he had gone to the city to look 
_ for Tom, and not to worry. 


When Daddy Zeke purchased his 
ticket the agent was so surprised that 
he forgot to ask any questions. The 
twelve-fifteen arrived; Daddy boarded 
it, and it was tooting away in the dis- 
tance before the agent recovered. Half 
an hour later everybody in the “down- 
town” part of Winchester knew Daddy 
Zeke had gone to the city, but the news 
did not reach Mariah until she found 
the money and note late in the evening. 

She read the note three times before 
she could grasp its meaning. When 
she did comprehend, the thing was so 
appalling that she sat down and ate her 
supper with great calmness. Then, 
throwing a shawl over her head, she 
ran over to the neighbors to consult 
Major Deming, the post commander, 
and Mrs. Deming. Major Deming ad- 
vised his stock remedy for all things, 
to “keep cool.” He knew something of 
the ways of the city and offered to tele- 
graph the police to look for Daddy. 

“But think of the disgrace,” she de- 
murred. “They'll think he’s done some- 
thing terrible—stolen something or 
killed somebody. I can’t do that.” 

“Then we must follow and hunt him 
ourselves. Better let me write to the 
police—I can explain in a letter. If we 
don’t hear to-morrow night we’ll start 
after him.” : 

Mariah was doubtful about even 
writing, but finally gave in, and then 
the “sternest woman in town” went 
home and cried like a child. 

If she could have seen her father, 
trudging confidently through the city 
streets, she would have had little cause 
to worry. He arrived in the middle of 
the afternoon and immediately sought 
Mrs, Browning, the woman with whom 
Tom was boarding when the letter to 
Lucy was written. She was a busy, 
middle-aged woman with eight children 
and a motherly heart great enough to 
cover another eight. 

“Know Tom Belknap?” she ex- 
claimed in reply to Daddy’s question. 
“Well, I should say I do. He lived with 
me for five years before he joined the 
army and went to the Philippines. Poor 
fellow! He hada hard time of it. Foiks 
were that pride-bound they turned him 
out because he took a drop now and 
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hen. I never saw him do it and I 
on he never did after he left home, 
F but he wouldn’t tell them about it, and 
_I don’t blame him. Folks that are so 
hard-hearted they wont try to help 
their own sons to be better don’t de- 
serve any consideration. But Lawsy 
mercy, how I’m rattling on? I always 
feel like talking that way when I think 
of Tom. What do you want to know 
' about him for?” 

_ “{—I—am,”—Daddy Zeke struggled 
to pull himself together after shrinking 
' before her condemnation—“I am his 
_ grandfather.” 

“You! You Daddy Zeke!” Mrs. 

Browning stared at him for a moment 
| as if trying to decide whether to let 
- him remain or make him leave. Her 
» good nature and sympathy won.“You’re 
sorry?” she asked quickly. “I’m so glad 
for your sake. It always does folks 
good to be sorry when they’ve done 
wrong. Are you looking for him?” 
_ “Yes, I’ve been sorry for ten years, 
- but I wouldn’t admit it till last night. 
» I want to find him. That’s why I came 
to you.” 

“Now, I’m real sorry I can’t help 
' you. I haven’t seen Tom for nearly 
_ five years. He was getting along just 
3 middling well when he got let out of 
7% ECwork along with a few thousand others 

- on account of slack times. Then he got 
hurt in a street accident and doctor’s 
bills took up all his savings. When he 
got well he joined the army.” 

_ “What regiment?” Daddy Zeke was 

impatient to get more definite facts. 

“TI dont know. I just can’t remem- 

ber.” Her face brightened. “But he’s 

coming home pretty soon. I got a pic- 
_ ture post card from him two or three 
weeks ago saying that.” 

Further questioning failed to bring 
out any more information, and aiter 

| arranging to stay with her, Daddy Zeke 
— started back down town to hunt for the 
P fecruiting office. The man in charge 
Was courteous. He looked up the records 
and found that Thomas Arnold Bel- 
knap, aged 23, had enlisted as a private 
five years before and had been assigned 
to the Thirtieth Infantry. 

_ ‘That regiment has been in the Phil- 
ippines for four years,” the man ex- 
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“DADDY” ZEKE’S QUEST 


plained to Daddy Zeke, “but it has been 
ordered home for six months. It’s ex- 
pected in the city to-morrow.” 

“Do you know,” the old man asked 
eagerly, “whether Belknap is with 
them ?” 

“Couldn’t say; we don’t try to keep. 
up with them after we turn them over 
to the training department. You might 
find out at the department headquarters, 
or you can write to Washington. The 
War office will tell you.” 

Daddy Zeke thanked him, asked a 
few more questions, and returned to 
Mrs. Browning, -weary but hopeful 
and cheerful. 

“It'd be a joke on Mariah,” he 
chuckled as he prepared to retire, “if 
I’d find Tom and bring him home—a 
captain’ Pshaw, that’s foolish. That. 
captain I read about must be another 
Belknap. I reckon there’s more than 
one in the army.” 


III 


It was noon the following day be- 
fore Daddy Zeke reached the army 
headquarters. He had been too proud 
to show his ignorance of military af- . 
fairs by asking the location and direc- 
tion, until after he had wasted nearly 
the entire forenoon looking for the 
place. The attendant courteously tdlid 
him that the Adjutant-General was ~ 
busy and asked him to have a seat. 
Daddy Zeke noticed then the two sol- 
dierly-looking men near by, talking ear- 
nestly. He heard without trying to 
listen. 

“Yes,” the younger man in the uni- 
form of a lieutenant said, “he’ll be here 
pretty soon. Said he’d try to make it 
by noon. He was in my company for a 
year, you know. I wasn’t far away 
when he did the stunt that took him 
out of the ranks.” 

“I believe you helped, didn’t you?”. 
the other asked. 

“Oh, I did a little,” the lieutenant re- 
plied modestly, “but you should have 
seen him. Nerviest thing I ever saw. 
Walked right into the spot where he 
knew the Moros were ambushed, 
rushed through them and got into the 











block house where the telegraph was. 
We had to have that telegraph or lay 
down and let ’em pick us off one by 
one. As it was, help didn’t reach us a bit 
too soon. The Colonel was with us, and 
he recommended Belknap for immedi- 
ate promotion to second lieutenant.” 

“Yes, yes; I recall the story now. 
Funny it didn’t get published more gen- 
erally here at home. What is Belknap’s 
full name? It’s slipped me.” 

“Captain Thomas Arnold Belknap. 
I think he comes from a little—” 

; Just then a tall soldier, tanned, broad 
shouldered, came towards them with a 
swinging stride. He saw the other two 
and hurried toward the younger man. 

“Billy,” he exclaimed with boyish 
pleasure, “I’m glad to see you again. 
How’s everything?” 

Before Lieutenant Billy could reply, 
Daddy Zeke arose and stepped timor- 
ously toward the newcomer. 

“Isn't this—Tom Belknap of Win- 
chester?” He could scarcely make the 
words come. 

“T am.” The Captain looked at the 
old man a moment; his face brightened 
with a look of recognition and he cried 
out, “Daddy Zeke!” He almost hugged 
the veteran. “Where in the world did 
you come from? What are you doing 
here? Going to enlist?” The joke and 
the smile saved what might have been 
a tearful reunion. 

_ “J—T came to find you, Tom,” Daddy 

replied bravely. “An’, an’—ask you to 
come home. I—I didn’t know you were 
a soldier.” 

“T don’t see how yott did it.” 

“I had to,” Daddy Zeke replied 
simply, “I wanted you, Mariah wanted 
you an’—an’ Lucy’—he paused and 
peered into the Captain’s face but its 
coat of tan hid any telltale flush that 
might be there—“she wanted you. We 
all did, but we just never knew it.” 

“Ts—is Lucy married ?” 

“No.” Daddy Zeke shook his head. 
“Why didn’t you let us hear from you?” 

“T did!” Tom looked surprised. “I 
wrote you and Mother and Lucy too, 
just before I got hurt. When I -re- 
ceived no reply I naturally supposed 
you didn’t want to have anything more 
to do with me. Then I enlisted.” 


_ “We never got the letter, Tom—_ 
honest we never,” Daddy Zeke pro- ~ 
tested. “Maybe you forgot to mail it. | 


But we'll make up for lost time now. 
Remember the old base burner?” He | 


was almost chuckling. “Got it yet. This 7 
winter we'll set around it and swap | 
war stories. I'll match mine against 7 
yours. You aint heard them for so long © 
they’ll sound like new. You’re home on ~ 
six months’ furlough, aint you? That’s 
what I thought. Then we’ll start home 
to-night. I reckon I’d better telegraph 
Mariah so she wont be worrying about 
me.” 


It was dark when the old soldier and © 
the young one reached Mrs. Brown- © 
ing’s, “They’s somebody to see you in 
the parlor, Mr. Arnold,” she said. 4 

Daddy Zeke walked wonderingly | 
through the door pointed out to him. In 7 
the room, sitting stiffly upon the stiff | 
chairs, were his daughter, Major Dem- 7 
ing and Lucy. 


“So,”—Mariah glared sternly at him a 


—‘“this is where you. are wasting your ~ 
money and giving us such worry we'll 
never get over it.” | 
“But Mariah, I told you not to 
worry.” : 
“Zeke,” piped Major Deming’s voice, = 
“did you ever tell it not to snow?” B 
The Major chuckled at his joke and 7 
Daddy Zeke turned his head away from ~ 


his daughter to grin. He took advantage © 


of the occasion to wink at Lucy.” : 
“T’ll be back in a minute,” he said as ~~ 
he backed out of the room. 
When he returned a few minutes 
later he pushed Tom in ahead of him. 
“This is what I’ve been doing, 
Mariah.” 4 
The two women looked with uncon- 7 


eern at the soldier. Lucy recognized | 
him first, smiled, and in reply to his © 
outstretched hands, rushed to him, call- 7 
ing his name joyously. The mother’s 7 
look of recognition was followed at | 


once by a flash of anger. It disappeared 
as she walked slowly to him, gathered = 
him in her strong atms and said with a © 
pleading smile: 3 

“T reckon we'll have to try to do | 
better now, Tom. You see we didn’t ~ 
know—we just didn’t understand!” 


























HERE'S TO 


DISENCHANTMENT 


“The Gihmers are the sort of 
people'who collect facts and bugs 
—I wished to collect adventures” 


By WINONA GODFREY 


Y family had held the pose of ex- 
pecting my mext proceeding to 
be something foolish so long, that 

I had rather grown to suspect myself. 
Not that I had actually been guilty of 
so many peccadilloes, but they dis- 
trusted my temperament. 

The Gilmers are the sort of people 


-" who collect facts and bugs—I wished 


to collect adventures. When I was 
christened “Herschel,” it was out of 
deference to science, and it was not in- 
tended to encourage any mere abstract 
forms of star-gazing. 

My father is a lawyer; my elder 
sister is a lawyer (that speaks vol- 
umes}; my younger brother is quite 
bent on becoming a lawyer. Now, I did 
not wish to be a lawyer, but—have you 
ever observed an ant trying to repel the 
advance of a steam-roller? I also be- 
came a lawyer—a lawyer who squirmed 
and who had written a trunkful of 
plays. To my family, this trunkful of 
plays was the skeleton in. the closet. 

So when I came out of the the- 
atre that night and looking up at the 
electric-sign which spelled “CEcIL 
Law,” and realized that I had fallen in 
love with an actress, I realized that 
this was what the family would con- 
sider the crowning blot on my career. 

And I knew, too, that at last this was 
the real thing. I had been a dreamer, 
yes, but not a philanderer, and strange- 
ly enough my beauty-worship, imstead 
of making me susceptible had only 
made me critical. He who has a vision 





of Diana is not likely to succumb to the 
blonde stenographer who takes his 
dictations. 

But Cecth Law! She was Heart’s- 
Desire and Dream o’Youth to me. Eyes 
like a woodland-pool under the moon, 
and smile like a stirrup-cup, that 
warmed you and consoled you and bade 
you God-speed ! 

I was not a country-bumpkin who 
knew nothing of paint and powder and 
curls and corsets and tricks of the pro- 
verbial Parisienne, but likely the little 
god was holding his fingers over the 
eyes of my sophistication. 

That same night I began a play for 
Cecil Law. It was my old idea for my 
master-piece — resurrected, inspired, 
glorified. And I was late at the office 
in the morning. 

This happened frequently. Also I 
was taciturn, absent-minded, more 
than usually dull and inattentive in 
matters of law. My family endured 
this with a disgust that, though silent, 
filled the atmosphere like a fog, and I, 
who never before had failed to feet a 
certain deprecatory abasement when in - 
similar disgrace, now began to regard 
it with increasmg weariness and im- 
difference. 

One morning, my father appeared at 
my desk—his custom was to call me to 
his. He had expected to see me ponder- 
ing a certain brief. 

“What's this?” he demanded testily. 
Tt was the last act of “Delight.” 

“It’s a play, Father.” 






















“THE GREEN BOOK 


“A play? We don’t play here, sir. We 
work.” 

You may have gathered that father 
was rather of the “old school.” I 
shrugged my shoulders. And then the 
thunder began to roll. Being wise in 
my foolishness, I let it roll without 
reply. I was thinking that I was thirty- 
two years old. 

At lunch-time, I shut my desk, drew 
out a little sum I had in the bank, and 
eloped with the Muse. 

You’ve read the next chapter so 
often that it would be cruel to retell it. 
The plays, the managers, the rejec- 
tions, the snubs, the going-broke, the 
fallings-down and gettings-up. Of 
course, “Delight,” written especially for 
Miss Law, had gone at once to her 
manager, Gillespy, who returned it 
straightway. Report said that he was in 
meed of a play for her, too. Then I 
sent it to Her, and she did not return 
it at all! Imagine my exaltation—for a 
few days; then came doubt, perplex- 
ity, suspense, final certainty and humil- 
iation. 

It was not merely that she had not 
returned the play, and that, very likely, 
she had not troubled to read it, that 
smarted so. It was the fact that I, a 
man past thirty, should have presented 
with all the ingenuousness of twenty- 
one the fire of a man’s love, the dreams 
of a man’s soul, to a woman whom I 
had seen, painted and posturing, behind 
the footlights. And this play that I had 
made for her, this “Delight,” fashioned 
as a setting in which at last she might 
fittingly display the jewels of her mind 
and heart; this “Delight” that was to 
be the melody to which she should 
dance into the heart of the world; this 
elf, this dream-child, this rose and ruby 
of women, that should have leaped to 
her as flame to flame—Cecil Law had 
not even deigned to read! 

Being only human, I wasted some 
good time in this railing. It is the sort 
of thing one is very apt to indulge in 
on the day after. It might be called, 
perhaps, the verbal self-kick. Anyway, 
it’s good for the vocabulary. Then I 
wrote a laconic note of inquiry, pre- 
tending to myself that.I hardly ex- 
pected the courtesy of a reply. 


At the earliest possible moment, how- 
ever, I received two letters. One was 
from Cecil Law, the other from Gil- 
lespy. She begged my pardon most con- 
tritely. Through the stupidity of a 
servant, my play had been mislaid and 
had only been brought to light when 
my note caused an investigation. As 
for the play, it had amazed and de- 
lighted her. She had taken it immedi- 
ately to Mr. Gillespy, who had like- 
wise fallen under its charm. She under- 
stood that he was writing at once to 
arrange an interview. Again she en- 
treated pardon for the mischance; she 
sent a thousand thanks for the priv- 
ilege of seeing the play, which surely 
merited the greatest success—and she 
was very cordially mine—all this in a 
darling scrawl. I kissed it. 

Gillespy’s type-written sheet shook in 
my trembling hands. He had read my 
play “Delight” with much interest (no 
hint of ever seeing it before). It seemed 
quite wonderfully fitted to Miss Law. 
Would it be convenient for me to call 
to-morrow morning at ten o’clock for 
an interview ?—and he was very truly 
mine. 

I felt as some pagan might have done, 
who, leaving his dearest sacrifice upon 
the altar of his god, returns to find 
acceptance and a blessing. I sampled 
the heaven of anticipation. That night 
I walked the streets; the stars had an 
added glory, the very wind whispered 
promises, And I dreamed of fame and 
love. Oh, in what wings and glory I 
clothed Love! What a flame on his 
forehead, what a jewel in his breast! 
Whatever her vanity, I think Cecil Law 
would hardly have recognized herself 
in the picture I limned for the God of 
Dreams, I think it probable that Venus 
and Diana (two ladies likely to be fully 
aware of their charms) would have 
been amazed at their own loveliness so 


depicted. 


Used as I was to managerial snubs, 
I still had humor left to grin at Gil- 7 
lespy’s cordiality. Gillespy, the slangy — 
idealist, the profane visionary, covering 
his big emotions with trivial speech! 
The more he read “Delight,” the more 
favorably he was impressed. Miss Law ~ 
was crazy about it. Miss Law had = 
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promised to come down this morning 
—I tasted all the joys of a hasheesh- 
dream while we talked it over and 
signed contracts— 

I heard the swish of a woman’s gown 
through the half-open door of the outer 
office—a woman’s voice, velvet and 
honey and moonlight, the pipes o’ Pan 
in Arcady—Cecil Law in the flesh was 
about to enter my life. 

“Hello, Cecil, come in,” called Gil- 
lespy. I stood up. 

Goodness knows what I expected to 
see—some dancing nymph, I suppose, 
all peaches and cream and white and 
gold, all curls and curves and fluf- 
feries, a Paris-made Psyche. 

A woman came in—nary a dance, 
nor a trip, nor a lilting laugh. She 
walked in humanly—a woman about 
thirty, simply and suitably dressed, 
pale and clear-skinned, beautiful tragic 
eyes, mouth just large enough to be 
humorous—just a woman. 

Gillespy’s commonplace tones came 
to my ears with a sort of ironical clat- 
ter. There seemed to be something 
beastly disillusioning in them—like 
hearing lawn-mowers in Arcadia. 

“Miss Law—Mr. Gilmer. Well, here’s 
your playwright, Cecil. And we've 
struck our bargain.” 

Her hand-clasp was firm and friend- 
ly. “I’m glad. I wont pretend to be in- 
different about ‘Delight,’ Mr. Gilmer. 
I admit she’s obsessed me.” 

I came to. “You make me very 
happy, Miss Law.” 

She was looking steadily into my eyes 
with such a seeing gaze that I felt like 
a typewritten page—and one not proof- 
read, either, so that she might be per- 
ceiving all my imperfections. We. sat 
down and began that endless discussion 
which invariably precedes the produc- 
tion of a new play, and which cannot 
but revive faith in perpetual motion 
Since it usually consists of an endless 
going round in verbal circles. 

One thing I was sure of, that both 
experienced manager and actress were 
really impressed by my play; the plan 
of immediate production proved that. 
And they must have felt kindly toward 
me because I did not insist upon their 
reading the trunkful I had left. 
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For the life of me, I could not act 
naturally toward Cecil Law, and I 
thought she seemed to wonder at me a 
little, too. At the end, she said: “I shall 
want to talk this over with you—come 
and see me soon.” 

I bowed like a stiff fool. “I shall be 
delighted to do so.” 

I went home. If I had been that sort 
of fellow, I think I’d have gone and got 
drunk. I had a notion to, anyway. 
Happy and gay? As a. black butterfly 
pinned to a collector’s-card. 

People have such vague ideas of what 
will make them happy. Yesterday the 
recipe for constructing seventh heavens 
would have read “Cecil Law to play 
‘Delight.’” To-day, the resulting con- 
coction tasted like ashes, with a bite of 
sackcloth left in, Silly? Certainly, Byt 
you can’t always scare away an emotion’ 
by booing “Silly!” at it. 

Of course, I was pleased—highly— 
to have my play produced, but the big 
emotion in that play had been my feel- 
ing (quixotic, if you like) for Cecil - 
Law. And it seemed that Cecil Law was 
not that “Delight” I had conjured out 
of one night’s stage-picture of “Cy- 
prienne,” of starved Romance, and that 
impish delirium called love-at-first- 
sight. The Cecil Law of my mind’s-eye 
was not the one I saw to-day. I could 
not deny a resemblance, that she was, 
without doubt, a wise and charming 
woman, but she was not the Lady of 
my Dream. — 

During the days that followed it was 
inevitable that I should see a great deal 
of her, since the play was put into re- 
hearsal.almost at once. It seemed as if 
that first disenchantment must have 


‘acted as a sort of vaccination against 


my perception of Cecil Law’s real 
charm, Oh, I could see it; but I seemed 
quite immune. 

And through all these first rehearsals, 
I even felt a vague disappointment in 
Cecil Law as “Delight.” Of course, she 
was playing it wonderfully, but—but— 
oh, this was not the “Delight” I had 
drawn out of my heart. I did not look at 
her much—only when I shut my eyes, 
the remembered velvet voice spoke 
from the mouth of my vision. 

I think it was my constraint that 
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_. kept our business relations so imper- 


+ sonal. One day when things were well 


along—she had sent for me about some 

little matter—she turned to me with 

tather*an odd expression in her won- 
- derful eyes. 

“For whom do you wear that air of 
disappointment, Mr. Author-of-De- 
light ?” 

“T? Do I wear an air of disappoint- 
ment?” 

“Oh, it isn’t a pose, then?” Her tone 
suggested banter. “You know—I think 
it’s rather ungrateful of you.” 

“Tt certainly is—if true. I realize I 
should look like the proverbial cat. 
From now on I shall assiduously cul- 
tivate an expression of dining on 
canaries.” 

She laughed. “Well, you’ve been 
looking like one ofthe canaries. Like 
the dinee instead of the diner.” 

I felt a little uncomfortable. “Oh, I’m 
sure you’ve misinterpreted my unfor- 
tunate visage. What, a playwright hav- 
ing his brain-child quickened and given 
the breath of life by Miss Cecil Law 
daring to look sad! Impossible!” 

“Not impossible at all,” she retorted 
shortly. A second’s pause. “Tell me, 
where is the woman for whom you 
wrote ‘Delight?’ It is—is it for her you 
“wear that—melancholy ?” 

I could not help wincing. “My dear 
Jady, was not the fact typed on the first 
page that ‘Delight’ was written especial- 
ly for your own charming self?” 

“My dear Mr. Herschel Gilmer, 
everything that is typed is not true.” 

I grinned helplessly. Again a pause, 
tiny and significant. She spoke slowly. 

“Of course, I took that for mere 
diplomacy.” 

Why the deuce did she persist? I 
wished she wouldn’t. I essayed an air- 
iness I did not feel. 

“You really over-rate my finesse.” 

“And you—under-rate my discern- 
ment.” 

I lamely protested. I saw that little 
slow smile of hers dawning on her lips. 
“Why, this play was written for the 
woman you love! Do you suppose I 
can’t read that in every line?” 

I could think of nothing to mutter 
but: “Is it so obvious?” 


She dismissed this. “And it seems to“? 
me that you must have loved her— ~ 
very much.” 

My smile was rather twisted. “May- 


be. : 
Her low tone, sweet and restful asa | 
vesper-bell, chimed musingly through 
the short silence that fell upon us. “It 
was that waked up your genius. Isn’t 
it strange how the right kind of love 
fires both mind and heart and quickens 
all the powers that have been asleep?” 

I sat staring at my clasped hands. 
“Tt is strange.” 

“I'm sorry that—yours did not 
come out—right.” 

I put on my last defense. “But—you 
did not see that in ‘Delight.’ Isn’t 1t— 
all the dream come true?” 

Again the little ghost of a smile. “I 
saw that—in you.” 

A tiny shaft of afternoon sun bur- 
nished the copper of her hair. She was 
looking at me. I felt grateful to who- 
ever said that we are never as sad as 
our eyes. : 


The last rehearsals were at hand. -I 
could not have told why I avoided Cecil 
Law as much as I dared. My feelings 
toward her were so amazingly complex 
that I avoided taking up the subject 
even with myself. And what with all the 
fuss and worry and wrangling, I cursed 
play-writing from a to igzard. Besides, 
I was beginning to see quite clearly that 
I had written the rottenest play on 
record. It seemed to be everybody’s 
opinion from Gillespy to the call-boy. a 

And Cecil Law began to walk and «| 
talk through ‘it as colorlessly as if she 
were saying the alphabet. I flattered 
myself, however, that I was doing some 
beautiful dissembling, but Gillespy had 
to laugh at me on the day of the dress- 
rehearsal. = 

“Buck up, Herschel! The worst is yet 
to come! Don’t worry about Cecil 
though—she always does this. She'll 
blaze all right when she gets her war- 
paint on!” 

I assured him I had no doubt of it. 

Never having been present at a dress- 
rehearsal of my own play before, I 
didn’t recognize the symptoms. 
thought I was getting the ague. I went 





















the theatre so early that I was stand- 
g around in the way when the star 
herself arrived. She was pale and I was 
sure she winced when she saw me. 
“What are you doing here?” she 
flared. “I didn’t want to see you at all 


| to-night!” 


I stood before her, bareheaded, quite 
speechless. She seemed to resist an im- 
pulse to tear me limb from limb. 

“Oh, I know what you think! You 


" think J can never be ‘Delight! ” She 


snapped her fingers in my face, swept 
by me into her dressing-room and 
slammed the door. 

Evidently the conflagration was on. 
Also she seemed to be something of a 
mind-reader. 

Gillespy was jealous of his dress- 


rehearsals, so there were only two or 


three of his lieutenants sitting with him 
in the dim cavern of the empty theatre. 
I sat by myself on the opposite side of 
the house, and the others, after a few 
chaffing remarks, respected my desire 
for solitude. 

I knew I was coming down with 
something—the chills and fever suc- 
ceeded each other with astonishing 
rapidity, accompanied by a_ horrible 


_ sinking of the heart. That organ seemed 


to cease to beat entirely when the cur- 
tain rose. 

The act opened spiritedly, but I 
blushed to’ think that the absurd non- 
sense they talked had come out of my 
head. Surely and quickly was coming 
the entrance of “Delight.” I shut my 
eyes. The mellow tones of the leading 
man droned on. She was coming! 

A little laugh, wistful, girlish, a voice 
gay and tender, and to the ear lke 
honey on the tongue. I looked. There 
she was in the Garden of Roses, Oh De- 


- light of me! With great eyes wide and 


mysterious with the dreams of dawn, 
and deep and dark with the tragedy of 


all the world! And the smile like a stir- - 


rup-cup—that warmed you and con- 
soled you and bade you God-speed. Oh, 
Delight, child of my soul, that I should 
behold you with-these mortal eyes in 
such perfect flesh! 

At the end of the first act, I heard 


_ Gillespy’s voice as from a great dis- 
_ tance: “How do you like it, Gilmer?” 










“Wait,” I said hoarsely. 

At the end of the second act, I saw 
him standing in the aisle, his hat on the 
back of his head, a big, black cigar, 
chewed about all the way down, in his 
crooked mouth. He yelled at me. 

“Say, you damned dreamer, are you 
noticin’ this play we’ve got?” 

I could only grin foolishly. 

I did not stir out of my seat until it 
was all over, and then I wouldn’t vouch 
for how straight I walked. All the chat- 
ter and comment and congratulation 
were about as articulately intelligible to 
me as hail on a roof. I remember people 
shaking my hand and telling me how 
well 1 had done, and my shaking 
people’s hands and telling them how 
well they had done. It was a love-feast 
all right—with the queen of it absent. 
And Gillespy hoped that this blankety- 
blanked smooth dress-rehearsal wasn’t 
an omen to spoil the first performance. 

Then I knocked on Cecil Law’s door. 
Her maid opened it an inch, shaking her 
head: “No.” She barred my entrance. 

“Yes,” I said, and pulled her out in 
the corridor and went in and shut the 
door behind me. 

Cecil had not begun to remove either 
make-up nor costume. She had evidently 
been seated on the floor in a heap, but 
the little scuffle at the door had brought 
her to her feet, and she stood now lean- 
ing against the wall. And I stood with 
my back to the door, while we stared at 
each other. 

Oh, yes, I saw the rouge on her 
cheeks, the powder on her forehead, the 
black on her eyebrows, the tinted lips, 
the loosened copper curls, all the arti- 
fices—but I was looking past them. 

“Now,” I said with slow and hoarse 
distinctness, “do you believe that ‘De- 
light’ was written just for you? Do you? 
do you? do you ?” ; 

“Don’t you touch me!” she warned 
me, with a catching of breath. “Oh, 
yes, I know what it was written for! 
For this hair and this rouge and this 
cloud of powder! For this painted and 
penciled and be-fluffed thing! Not for 
the woman you saw yesterday!” 

I just went on looking at her. 

“Do you think I didn’t see it in your 
face that first day? Oh, that tell-tale 


































face of yours told me as plain as words 
that-that wasn’t the Cecil ‘Law you had 
been writing plays for! And hasn’t it 
: been printed all over you in letters a 
foot high ever since?” 

I just went on adoring her with my 
eyes. 

“Stop it!” she commanded in a voice 
that broke. “Oh, you were-so beautifully 
disenchanted! And such an ingenuous 
youth, you didn’t even try to conceal it. 
But wher I’m well disguised again, you 
dare to come and look at me—like this!” 

“Oh, Delight,” said I, “that I dreamed 
of and that came true.” 

She closed her eyes and a crystal tear 
stole out and rolled slowly down her 
rouged cheek. Never have I seen so 
precious a jewel. 

“Don’t you see, heart of my heart, 
that being disenchanted may mean 
learning the true values of things? Don’t 
you see that I shall be thankful to God 
ali my days that you are not that bread- 
and-butter miss? Can’t you see that I 
was a fool in a dream and that riow I’m 
awake? Can’t you see that-after all I’m 
not such a fool as to think that mere 
paint could be ‘Delight ?’ Do you think I 
can’t see that you created her out of 
~ the glory of your soul? Ah, can’t you 
see, dear, that ‘Delight’ is your heart 
and mine?” 

“Oh, I see it all right,” she retorted 
with a defiant sob. “But the point is, 
are you going to make a habit of only 
seeing it on state occasions ?” 

“Cecil!” I exulted at this concession. 

“No—no—” she waved me off. “But 
—to-morrow—you may come to see me 
—if you like.” She broke into a de- 
licious little sob of a laugh. “I can’t 
think of anything but Lady Frederick’s 
“Come and see me at ten o’clock in the 
morning!’ ” 


“For the love of Mike,” came that. 


lawn-mower voice of Gillespy’s, “are- 
n’t you going to give anybody else a 
look-in, Herschel ?” 

I went home to bed at three o’clock 
in the morning. And once more the 
stars wore an added glory, the wind 
whispered promises, and I dreamed of 
fame and love. 

At eleven o’clock I was at the door 
of Cecil’s apartment. I thought I would 


give her an hour’s grace. After five ” 
minutes she came in, stopping in front © 
of the door. She did not come to me— — 
she did not offer her hand. 7 
“Good-morning,” said she, 
“Good-morning, Delight,” said I. ‘ 
She had on a bewildering gown, con- © 
trived, I guess, out of summer-clouds 
and brook-ripples, and the ripples fell 
away from the ivory of her arms. Gone 


were all the rose-tints, save that of the ~ 


good red blood in her lips. 

“Already,” she told me, “Gillespy and 
McKay have ’phoned me that at last 
we've got the big play. Gillespy is so 
pleased with himself, and with you and 
me and all the world.” She laughed 
happily. 

“And are you—” 

“Pleased with all the world? Of 
course,” 

“To-night will tell the tale.” I was 
thinking of the first-nighters. 

“Ah, they can’t resist it,” she asserted 
confidently. 

“They can’t resist you,” said I. “Well, 
I didn’t come until eleven—” 

“T do look better than I did at ten,” — 


she retorted. “I really didn’t expect to 


see you at all this morning.” 
“You did,” I rudely contradicted. 
“You see,” she explained carefully, 
“you were all—stirred up, last night. 
And I felt sure that a little reflection 
and the garish light of day would have 
effected another—disenchantment.” 
“Then here’s to disenchantment—if ~ 
that’s what’s shown me the dearness of | 
you. But you want to punish me, I sup- | 
pose? For an imaginary crime.” . 
“It wasn’t imaginary. You thought | 
me a—a regular hag!” ‘ 
I had to laugh at that. “Silly!” 3 
She stood before me—so lovely— | 
with her hands behind her. 
“I’m thirty-one—” 


“I don’t care if you're ninety-two. @ 


Will you marry me?” 
“And I never 
cheeks—” 
“You will have in two minutes,” ‘ 
“Oh, Herschel, I—just hated you the 7 
first time I ever saw you!” F 
“Oh, Delight, I’m mad about you.” | 
“Because—I knew I was going to— | 
love you!” 


did have rosy 




















“CROOK PLAYS” 


Their effect on the general public and 
on the Solemn Jackass type of mind 


By 
- HARRIS 
~ MERTON 
- LYON 





ADIES and gentle- 

g men, we have with 
us just now a party 

than whom, as Frank Adams 
says, there is none than 
whomer. He has _ been 
with us before and, the 
Lord of: Stupidity -will- 
ing, he will be with us 
again and yet . again. 
Ladies and gentlemen, 
the Solenin Jackass. 

It. is the duty—nay, 
the habit and the pleas- 
ure — of the Solemn 
Jackass to view with 
alarm;. he has an -inex- 
haustible supply. of both 
anthracite’ and ~bituminous 
alarms which permit him 
to get up steam at any time 
on any subject. 
_ Right now he is exhaust- 
ing in. regard to the crime 
play. and: crime literature in general. 
He is writing to the daily press in pro- 
test'against such shows as “The Grey- 
hound,” “The Deep Purple,” “A Ro- 
mance of the Underworld,” et cetera 
—nhot that he mentions those shows 
by. name*He assails the class; at the 
Same time he goes further and assails 
the Raffes type of fiction appear- 


Jay Wilson as The 
Pale Face Kid, in ‘‘The 
Greyhound.’ His facial 
expression is typical of the 
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ing in the magazines. 
He is “bothered to 
know” whether the 
public at large, thus 
influenced, will ‘‘go out 
and stake their liberty 
against the easy money 
so attractively pic- 
tured ;” and a fellow- 
member of the Sol- 
emn Jackass Society 
of America points out 
with horrified statis- 
tics the extreme 
youthfulness of dar- 
ing criminals in New 
York, Paris, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and 
the Cape of Good 
Hope. As to Poly- 
nesia and the Straits 
Settlements he ijs 
miraculously _ silent. 
But in conclusion the 
Solemn Jackass always asks, with 
bated breath, What is to be done? And, 
it being part of our cheerful aim in 
life to answer all such questions when 
we can, we reply: : 
The thing to be done is for the 
Solemn Jackass to cultivate a philos- 
ophy. 
Nobody likes to be hard upon an 
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alarm, the other be allowed to 
point—not with pride—with a 
sort of kindly cynicism. — 

For what is the way of the 
world as regards the attrac- 
tiveness of crime? 

Let us examine into human 
nature and see why people 








Slippery Jake 


adult jackass; his way 
through life is difficult enough 
without his having to learn W 
new tricks. It is going a bit 
against. nature, too, which has 
made his ears supersensitive and 
super-long, for the very purpose 
that they might gather in all the 
alarms of an alarming universe, that he 
may: balk thereat and express his dis- 
approval thereover by kicking his heels 
at the beautiful and senseless sky there- 
of. All of which, being without philos- 
ophy, he does. 

But he is not going to change the 
way of the world; if anything is to be 
changed he will have to change him- 
self. We respectfully and Irishly sug- 
gest that if one ear must view with 


Dago 
Annie 


patronize such shows as “The 
Greyhound,” “The Deep 
Purple,” chuckle at the epi- 
sodes, go away declaring the 
shows “great; why they 
read Raffles, lost in fascina- 
tion over a rascal’s success- 
ful manetivers. 

It all begins with 

that grand, .that 
world-redeeming, that 
society - preserving 


fact that the 
masses of people 
are slow-witted. 
Adolphus Lump, 
the millionaire 
brewer, has  be- 
come rich by the 
slow and pains- 
taking pro- 
cess of two- 


Hof Head 
and -- ftwo- era 


Bronson 
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makes-four. It is unquestionably a 
sincere process; but there is no magic 
about it, no imagination. Also, quite 
unbeknownst to Adolphus—and by the 
same process as he became rich—he has 
become old. His life, in other words, 
has been solely a matter of two-plus- 
two. 

Never in the process of adding to 
the days of his life and the dollars of 
his fortune did the wild notion ever 
burst over Adolphus to be 
clever. At one with the rest 
of the solemn brood of 
care, he plugged on, as 
the poet says. All over 
the world—his world— 
he met other and similar 
Adolphuses. The whole- 
salers who bought his 
product, the retailers who 
rented saloons from him, 
the bankers who rolled his 
dollars for him—all people 
(save a foolish. few who imbibed 
too much of his product) 
were two-plus-twoers. 

If any man of his 
business acquaint- 
ance, showed at any 
time the quality of 
imagination, 
Adolphus cut 
down his credit. 

He argued that 

if the fellow 

could make two 

plus two equal 

a hundred and 
twenty-five, he wouldn’t do it with his 
money. Nuh-nuh, and quickly. 

Well, there’s your world, messieurs ; 
a constructive world, a pleasant land 
made up of little grains of sand care- 
fully piled one on top of the other 
by the careful, unimaginative Adol- 
phuses. 

Every honest man and woman of us 
really tries to be constructive. We try 
to bank a little money, buy a little home 
of our own, rear a few children, incul- 
cate constructive policies in their minds, 
improve our business—Heaven knows 
what; but we sincerely try to pile up 
whatever grains of sand Fate gives us 
and make a decent structure of the 


as Etta Watkins in 
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A typical ‘‘innocent victim.’ 
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same. And, all hypocrisy aside, we 
know what this game is; it is the dull- 
est game on earth. 

Yet we play it: 
ought to. 

And now we come to the crook. 
There isn’t any ought in the crook’s 
make-up. Ethics is as unknown to him 
as it is to a free child. Hence, right at 
the outset he is relieved of the one in- 
greet necessary to make his mind 

a stupid, constructive mind. 

The crook is the play- 

boy of the planet. 

That is the real 

reason why Sol- 

emn_ Jackass’ 

statistics show 

so many youthful offenders. 
Youth has no ethics and no 
philosophy. Life is just nat- 
urally inconsequential to a 
kid. The lure of derring-do 
(dare-and-do) attracts him 
not only to crime; it attra-ts 
him to war. The greatest 
war, from every point of 
view, in the whole his- 
tory of this warring 
earth (I mean our own 

_ Civil War) was fought 

=» by boys of an age, I 
think, averaging un- 
der twenty. « 

In the hot days be- 
fore Responsibility 
puts lime on his ar- 
tery walls and stiff- 
ens man into an ethic- 
al drudge, he romps with his inclina- 
tions and ‘doesn’t give a Continental 
hoot for what comes after. That’s the 
work of nature, just as the Adult 
Jackass is the work of nature. 

Well, the crook is a playboy, gifted 
with imagination, and the rest of us 
are honest dullards. That is the reason 
we like to see him at work in a play or 
a novel. Adolphus Lump was never 
clever in his life; in the play the crimi- 
nal is at his cleverest best. That*is the 
reason Adolphus chuckles and roars 
when, unrolled before his eyes, he sees 
the crook approach a character as stu- 
pid as Adolphus himself, inveigle him 
into a card game and cheat him. Down 


why? Because we 


* Crosby Little 





STAGE THESE ARE THE 
“CROOKS” HEROES OF THE 
PLOTTING rs NEW STYLE OF 

‘ MELODRAMA 
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JAY WILSON AS Jack Fay, AND HENRY KOLKER AS Louis Fellmann, 
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in his thick old honest brain, that appeals to some cal- 
loused lobe of his imagination. 

“T had to laugh at Captain Rand’s magic 
stones,” writes a farmer to his farm paper, “be- 
cause I know a lot of folks right here in Til- 
ton that they worked the game on.” Yes; he 
had to laugh, because he was a stupid by- 
stander who saw the revelation of a clever 
game. 

I know of no better place than right here to 
ram in another analysis of the crook mind. You 
have frequently observed savants draw a ccm- 
parison between the criminal mind and th~ poet 
mind. That notion jogs around to the sam: 
old starting-point: neither the poet nor the 
crook is freighted with a constructive 
sense of duty to society. A poet—a 
real temperamental poet, I mean, not a 
union poct—is just about as construc- Ga mE 
tive as an epileptic fit. In fact, Lombroso @& a PRON eh 
(who made a lifetime study of crooks and ™ PEEP R NET ge 


poets) attributes bursts of poetry to “Crook Play,”’ 
s elected from 


epileptic frenzy. / 
if aay of you have had to live with Pong 8 ae gsi 
a real poet—and may in “The Greyhound” 
Heaven reward you for 
that earthly trial— 








rou k he glass i 
ps dager a 2 y plenishing the larder — he 
( gets as far as the corner 


you when you tell | Sg 
sien -theee saeco saloon, borrows a cigar- 
once teak aah ette and eats up the free 
parity). ainda lunch. What cares he for 
lane hous eae _— oe food? That is, ‘your food. 
structive he is at er? ey et ia pistes 
going outtsiuteaes allt who occasionally fuses 
§ : his wits together long 
enough to produce a spasm 
of great poetry. Edgar Al- 


Rs ’ — lan Poe pointed out that 
Dee ~ never was more than a hundred 
Sei lines of really great. poetry writ- 
ten consecutively. The rest—the gaps in between, 
like ‘the gaps between the fine solos and duets ot 
grand opera—was just dull, plodding prose; or per- 
haps, as in the case of Verlaine, there was nothing 
at all, a long, lazy blank in between. 
A _ In his lesser field, the crook paraliels the poet. He has 
bursts of cleverness; maybe one, two, three or four a 
_ year. The rest of the time he loafs, living off the rewards 
of his criminal genius—if it so happens it has produced any re- 
wards. If not, poet-like, he lives off his friends. ; 
_ The playwright, driven by the great god Multum-in-Parvo, 
in writing a play about crooks, naturally selects those moments 
when the crook is doing his annual or semi-annual burst of men- 
tal speed. Adolphus, delighted in his two-dollar chair, does not know 
that he is looking upon the exceptional episode in the crook’s life. The 
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Solemn Jackass knows it even less. 
But the Solemn Jackass sees Adol- 
phus chuckle at wrong-doing and he 
goes out of the theatre with visions of 
our two-hundred-and-fifty-pound brew- 
er friend climbing the pillar of a porch 
and squeezing himself through a bou- 
doir window two feet wide to get at 
the “jools’ of the dook’s mother. He 
doesn’t reflect that the brewer is not 
endowed with the imaginative scope, 
let alone the legs, necessary to this 
agile performance. Nor does he reflect 
that society at large is eternally pro- 
tected (or at least has been for count- 
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these things; and that is 
what we meant in the be- 
ginning, when we advised 
him to cultivate a philoso- 
phy. | 

Now to the nub: the 
Solemn Jackass in this 
paper has been endowed 
with capital letters be- 
cause he represents a pe- 
culiar section of the 
American mind — what 
in ‘the cant phrase we call 
our Puritanical mind, though 
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less ‘thousands of 
years) by the fact that 
a crook’s brain only 
works in spasms. But 
it is true, The efficacy 
of a crook is of very 
short duration. Crime 
“waves” that last three 
months are rarities. To 
paraphrase Poe, there is 
never a stretch of really 
great criminality which 
lasts more than a hundred 
days. 
No. The Solemn Jack- 


ass doesn’t reflect over 
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A scene in the Tombs in ‘‘A Romance of the Underworld” 












it is not so much a matter of mind as 
it is of feeling. 

Let me say right now that the Sol- 
emn Jackass feeling is an absolutely 
sincere feeling, a feeling carefully 
founded on one of the phases of hu- 
man life—the feeling of a man who 
has a growing family. 

Now, when it comes to mental scope, 
‘the man-with-the-growing-family is 
about as narrow as a lath. Before he 
had the family he was all right; and 
after his family has grown up he will 
slowly recover the mental outlook he 
once had—and he will be all right again 
in his sere and philosophical old age. 






















THE PLAYS 
THAT “TAKE” ON 
“THE OTHER SIDE” 





The quality that is required to 
make them internationally pop- 
ular, as they are seen by 


“The John Drew of England” 











Strangers who do with much punc- 
fuality observe the method of comedies, 
icld us to be rude and ignorant....and 
i will be no sufficient excuse for this 
error to say that the principal end of 
well-governed commonwealths, in the re- 
mitting of comedies, is only to entertain 
the commonalty with some honest 
fastime, and thereby divert the exorbit- 
ant and vicious humors which’ idleness 
is wont to engender; and seeing that this 
end is attained to by whatsoever come- 
dies, good or bad, it were to no purpose 
to appoint any laws or limits’ unto them, 
or to tie the composers to frame,-or ac- 
tors to play them, as they should do: for 
hereunto | answer that this end would, 
without all comparison, be compassed bet- 
ter by good comedies than by evil ones; 
for the auditor having heard an artifi- 
cial and well-ordered comedy, would 
. come away delighted with the jests and 
instructed by the truths thereof—‘Don 
Quixote.” IV. 21. 


AM not at all sure that strangers— 
| even the most punctual observers of 

method—are at all points the best 
judges either of local taste or local re- 
quirements. Some years since, an honest 
Irish critic, himself a dilettante drama- 
tist of respectable attainments, under- 
took in the flush of the Gaelic revival, 
to establish “a comparison between 


English and Irish audiences.” His con- 
clusion was that one of the surest signs 
of intellectual advancement among his 
own countrymen was their utter inabil- 
ity to tolerate the trash imported from 
English theatres; this showed, he ar- 
gued, that the people had come to rec- 
ognize the inferiority of Englandy per- 
ceiving at last that it was “little better 
than a half-civilized country.” 

Of course, the lower sort of English- 
men were “admittedly brutish and ig- 
norant’—everyone, he granted, was 
aware of that regrettable circumstance 
—but what pleased him particularly in 
the critical attitude of Dublin audiences 
was the apparent conviction that Eng- 
land was rotten from top to bottom— 
the conviction that “we can discover the 
same qualities in various forms in the 
various classes which compose his na- 
tion.” This, he thought, demonstrated 
a good deal of insight, and he was glad 
indeed that his fellow-citizens were free 
enough from false modesty to seé how 
much better they were than their neigh- 
bors, and openly to confess their superi- 
ority. 

Such examples ought to serve as a 






































s 
Mr. Hawtrey has been nicknamed — and that rather accurately — ‘‘ The 


John Drew of England."’ He is an erect, well knit man, who might easily 
pass for 40. Off stage he looks but slightly different from what he is on the 


stage. The little make-up he uses in his parts is there to accentuate his 





natural colorings. He has dark eyes, perfect teeth, and dark hair which is 
just now beginning to be threatened with baldness. His present appearance 
in New York is his first visit in seven years. All the critics have grown 


enthusiastic over his work. 
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Mr. Hawtrey’s 
specialty is the 
delineation of 
audacious men 
in society whose 
moral refuta- 


tions are always 


trembling on the 
edge and whose 
escapades are 
winked at by 
their’ associates. 
It is in a part of 
this sort that he 
has made such 
an impression in 
“Dear Old 
Charlie”’ 


CHARLES HAWTREY. AND ENID LESLIE IN “DEAR OLD CHARLIE’ 
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warning to all who attempt to general- 
ize about audiences, and perhaps es- 
pecially to those of us who are not Irish 
and lack that fine quality of humor so 
widespread in Ireland and so abundant- 
ly exemplified in the judicious treatise 
from which I have just quoted. I shall 
not attempt, therefore, to speak too 
boldly about the essential qualities and 
conditions of audiences, but confine my- 
self to the more modest task of jotting 
down a few thoughts upon the circum- 
stances that tend to unite or tc divide 
them in their opinions. 

And, first, of all, let it be acknowl- 
edged that a very important factor in 
all considerations of this sort is the 
part played by fashion and the prevail- 
ing humor of the public—a condition 
that is by no means a certain index of 
popular culture or understanding, since 
it may be and sometimes is transformed 
suddenly and almost imperceptibly, no 
one knows how or why, for the forces 
that bring about such changes are often 
so complex and so obscure that the task 
of discovering their origin with any- 
thing approaching certainty is practi: 
cally impossible. 

Let us take a single example in illus- 
tration of this contention. We are 
asked, let us say, to inquire -into the 
characters that tend to establish a uni- 
versal quality in stage plays, to deter- 
mine why it is that some which take 
America by storm are received coldly 
in England, while others which London 
likes fall flat in New York. It is nodoubt 
possible in many cases to point to some 
essential feature in the play itself as 
showing that the whole action turns up- 
on a local circumstance unfamiliar to 
the generality of auditors either on our 
side or on the other of the Atlantic. And 
upon discovering this localism, it may 
legitimately be affirmed as a fundamen- 
tal principle that to succeed in both 
countries a play must in the main ap- 
peal to common experience, that it must 
depend, at least in essentials, upon con- 
ditions that are general. 

So far, it would appear, we are on 
pretty safe ground. Yet even in laving 
down so obvious a maxim we must 
make due allowance for the influence of 
fashion and prejudice. 
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It is well enough to say that as the 
passions, follies and frailties of man- 
kind are in a measure common to all 
countries and all times, so the play- 
wright who builds upon these essential 
foundations is in the right way to gain 
a hearing wherever he goes; but the 
fact is that even in dealing with the 
themes we call universal he is con- 
stantly liable to restrictions which can 
only be described as fashionable. 

Consider, for instance, the difficul- 
t'<s encountered by the poets who first 
Ciscovered the possibilities of tragedy 
aiong the middling and lower part of 
mankind. It is hard for us to realize 
how shocking the innovation was, be- 
cause to-day we are thoroughly accus- 
tomed to stage representations of mis- 
fortunes in which princes and. poten- 
tates have no part. In those-days, how- 
ever, it was an absurdity (at least in 
the eyes of the more critical sort) to 
dwell upon the sorrows of tradesmen 
or to take the calamities-of, say, a 
chorus girl seriously. Such accidents 
were fit only to be laughed at, compas- 
sion being reserved for such occasions 
as the downfall of a great warrior or 
the sufferings of a queen. 

It is curious to observe that wes the 
comedy of sentiment began to take pos- 
session of the stage it was generally 
condemned by the more refined critics 
as a whim of fashion, Aristotle, they 
argued, had long since established the 
proper sphere of comedy, and hence it 
was clear that the business of comedy 
was to exhibit the follies of the meaner 
sort in a ridiculous light. That. settled 
it. Even so acute a critic and so human 
a man as Goldsmith accepted the ruling 
as obvious. “While we melt for Beli- 
sarius,” he observed, by way of appeal 
to common observation, “we scarcely 
give halfpence to the beggar who ac- 
costs us in the street. The one has our 
pity ; the other our contempt.” The idea 
of wasting pity on anything less than 
a General struck Goldsmith as gro- 
tesque, and in the last degree absurd, 
and in the midst of some deserved 
strictures upon a sort of weeping com- 
edy then in vogue, he quotes with ap- 
proval the remark of one who sat un- 
moved at the spectacle: “Why truly, 



































Deshite his appearance as an actor season after season, Mr. Hawtrey has found 
time to write plays. 


The best-known product of his fen is ‘‘Mr. Marton,”’ a 
three act comedy. He also adapted ‘‘The Private Secretary’’ from the German 
of Von Moser. 











It was in this play that he made his début in London 
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as the hero is but a tradesman, it is in- 
different to me whether he be burned 
out of his counting-house on Fish- 
street Hill, since he will still have 
enough left to open shop in St. Giles!” 

Now I do not hold that the change 
which has come about in our critical 
attitude is entirely, or even mainly, a 
matter of fashion. All I desire to in- 
sist upon is that we must never under- 
rate the influence of custom and local 
prejudice in attempting to establish 
common principles upon which to found 
an idea of universal drama. That the 
good curate of “Don Quixcte’’ was 
right in believing that the public taste 
is fundamentally sound may possibly be 
true enough, but, unfortunately, under 
current conditions it is practically im- 
possible to undertake the business of 
overcoming prejudice by degrees, since 
the theatre—at least in English-speak- 
ing. countries—is wholly dependent up- 
on popular support. And so we must 
on all ocasions make due allowance for 
tradition and habit. 

As a general rule, however, it is plain 
that the play which stands the best 
chance of success in several countries 
is one founded upon general experience, 
while in many cases it is quite safe to 
predict failure following an attempt at 
transplantation. If I. may be a little 
more particular (seeing concrete ex- 
amples are as a rule more convincing 
than generalization) let me take a play 
which has met with deserved success 
in this country—‘Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford.” 

Here is a capital example of good 
American comedy—a comedy replete 
with the atmosphere of American life; 
that is to say, of a certain phase of 
American life sufficiently familiar to the 
conamon run of audiences in this coun- 
try. 

But what of its chances in England? 
Well, to my thinking, it will hardly 
bear transplantation, for the plain and 
simple reason that the conditions upon 
which it depends for its very existence 
are wholly foreign to English experi- 
ence, and any attempt to adapt it to 
local requirements, to mould the char- 
acters or modify the environment in 
such sort as to make it plausible to 
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English audiences, must infallibly re- 
sult in robbing it of all its life and 
vigor, of those very qualities, in fact, 
that ensured its success in its own coun- 
try and among its own people. 

‘Of course, I fully recognize the dan- 
ger of making predictions, nor do 1 

overlook the most obvious retort to my 
objections against the quality of local- - 
‘Bunty Pulls the Strings” 
suggests itself at once as an exainple 
of extreme localism, yet there is no 
denying its extraordinary success. 
Neither, however, can we deny that it 
was an extraorditary exception, or 
doubt that similar experiments fre- 
quently repeated would, in the long 
run, fall flat. The exotic character of 
the play was in this case one of the very 
conditions of its vogue, and there were 
others, upon which it is unnécessary for 
our present purpose to dwell. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 
is a similar example. It was no less suc- 
cessful in England than here. But who 

can doubt that the strangeness of such 

productions is a quality that would 
sooner or later wear off and that in the 
absence of this quality others of a more 
substantial sort would be required? 

The case of the Irish players is quite 
different, for the best of their plays 
were essentially universal in character, 
not local. Such opposition as there was 
to Synge, for instance, was altogether 
upon local grounds: his plays, in the 
opinion of some Irish patriots, were not 
local enough. No one else objected to 
them, because all others recognized in 
the vices and foibles portrayed the 
universal vices and foibles of mankind. 
It was the Irish, or rather, let us sav, 
the Irish-Americans who protested, on 
the theory that they alone of all man- 
kind must be regarded as exempt and 
by nature free from human weakness. 

The case of Ibsen was essentially 
similar to Synge’s. Abroad he was rec- 
ognized as a thinker of the universal 
kind: at home he was damned as a 
satirist, an anti-patriot, a traitor, an 
enemy of the people. By now, of course, 
Ibsen has lived down the hostility of 
his countrymen, and is received with as 
much applause in Norway as anywhere 
else. But incidents of this sort must 
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constantly be borne in mind by one who 
attempts to generalize upon questions 
touching local prejudice and the qual- 
ity of universality, since they show 
how strongly the local bias may assert 
itself in judging of the very produc- 
tions which aim at avoiding it. 

The quality of universality itself. is 
subject to a variety of interpretations. 
We have seen the difficulty of persuad- 
ing men to accept a general satire upon 
human frailties. They will usually take 
it good-naturedly enough as long as it 
complies with Swift’s definition of 
satire—‘‘a kind of glass in which the be- 
holder generally discovers everybody's 
face but his . own’”’—but when it comes 
too close, as with the Norwegians or 
Irish, they are too apt to look upon it 
with suspicion, 

There is a simpler way: the way of 
mere entertainment and pleasure—nor 
is there any good reason why we should 
make light of entertainment and pleas- 
ure, which so grave a philosopher as 
Herbert Spencer held to be the primary 
purpose of all art and .“an all-sufficient 
purpose.” 

It must be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that there are sundry ways of se- 
curing the universal quality in enter- 
tainment, and of those some are mani- 
festly less wholesome than others. It is 
two hundred years since Dick Steele 
took it upon himself to ridicule an 
easy way of appealing to the com- 
mon understanding of audiences, which 
is not altogether unknown to our mod- 
ern playwrights. “But there is a great 
deal to be said,” he argued, “in behalf 
of an author. If the audience would but 
consider the difficulty of keeping up a 
sprightly dialogue for five acts to- 
gether, they would allow a writer, when 
he wants wit, and can’t please any 
otherwise, to help it out with a little 
smuttiness. . When _ the author 
cannot strike out of himself any more 
of that which he has superior to those 
who make up the bulk of his audience, 
his natural recourse is to that which he 
has in common with them; and a de- 
scription which gratifies a sensual ap- 
petite will please, when the author has 
nothing abovt him to delight a refined 
imagination.” 
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As patentee of Drury Lane, Steele had 
abundant opportunity to observe the 
humors and fluctuating tastes of audi- 
ences, and his complaints on this score 
are not at all unlike what we hear to- 
day. Thus, when a comedy of Addison’s 
came to naught “though exquisitely 
weil acted,” he laid the blame upon the 
“stage” rather than the author, and 


‘“when I say the stage,” he-explained, 


“T am to be understood to mean in 
general the present taste of theatrical 
representation, where nothing that is 
not vio'ent, and, as I may say, grossly 
delightful, can come on without hazard 
of being condemned or slighted.” 

My purpose in recalling this criticism 
is, as it were, to curb my own inclina- 
tion to generalize upon American and 
English audiences. I may venture, how- 
ever, to affirm that in this country at 
the present time the popular taste in- 
clines too much towards violence, and 
what Steele calls the “grossly delight- 
ful.” A certain want of subtlety, an in- 
ability to detect the finer shades of com- 
edy, must, I think, be apparent to any- 
one who has had considerable experi- 
ence of American audiences and suffi- 
cient opportunity to contrast their un- 
derstanding with’ that of audiences 
abroad. The nicer points are so apt to 
escape them, that, almost unwittingly, 
the actor finds it incumbent upon Ifim 
to drive them in with a more deliberate 
appeal in this place, a slightly stronger 
emphasis in that; as if, in short, he 
were playing before strangers imper- 
fectly familiar with the language of the 
play. 

I have little doubt that this circum- 
stance is due rather to habit than to any 
esential disability on the part of the 
public. This brings us back at last to 
the speculations of the curate of La 
Mancha with regard to “artificial and 
well-ordered comedy.” I believe there 
is room for it: I believe that, however 
slight the demand may seem to. be, 
it- is a demand that may be created. 

In conclusion, I am entirely of the 
curate’s opinion that the establishment 
of a sounder taste in play-gcers must 
infallibly result in the extinction of 
what is rude and barbarous upon the 
stage to-day. 





THE 
FLORODORA 


DO YOU 
REMEMBER 
IT? 


T WAS exactly a round 
dozen years ago that 
this country was 

“Florodora” mad. Upon (% 
every hand you heard 
nothing but stories 
about the piece, of 
how. the members of 
the cast were like one 
big family, how de- 
lighted they were at 
their unexpected suc- 
cess, how the cast 
contained no less than 
three leading women 
who dwelt in the 
greatest harmony, of 

the enormous for- 
tunes made by the dif- 
ferent chorus girls in Wall 
Street speculations, of 
their various matrimonial 
affairs, and, as for the 
famous double  sextette, 
their names and reputed 
exploits were to be found 
in the public prints at 
least seven days a week. 

Then there was the mu- 

sic. Why, you simply could 
not escape it, no matter 
how hard you might try. 
First thing when you 
arose in the morning, 
some one in your neigh- 
borhood would be playing 
one of the popular tunes, the greatest 
favorite being “The Shade of the 
Palm.” 

Later, when being served with your 
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eggs at the breakfast-. 
table, your otherwise 
irreproachable and irre- 
placeable maid would be 
quietly humming “I’ve 
an Inkling.” 
Then all day long, in 
either the business or resi- 
dential section of the 
town, the good old 
hurdy-gurdies would 
grind out one tune 
after another, the fa- 
vorite in their réper- 
toire being “Tell Me, 
Pretty Maiden.” 

In the evening, if 
you cared to dine at a 
restaurant, you had 
to prepare yourself to 
listen calmly to any 
one of the seven fa- 
vorite tunes from the 
piece, these being, in 
addition to the three 
already mentioned, 
“When I Leave 
Town,” “Tact,” “The 
Queen of the Philip- 
pine Islands,” and “I 
Want to be a Mili- 
tary Man.” 


SAN- 


It was Unique 


YES, indeed, you had to have pa- 
tience and fortitude during the ‘Floro- 
dora” craze. Yet it represented an en- 
thusiastic era; there had never been 
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anything quite like it before, nor has there been 
since. It was a sure conversational topic when every- 
thing else failed (just as in more recent times one 
could easily start things with questions like, “Can 
you play ‘The Merry Widow’ waltz?” or, “Do you be- 
lieve that Charles Frohman is really married to Maude 
Adams?” or, “Is Nazimova an artist or a fad?” cr, 
as to-day, “Do you consider turkey-trotting im- 
moral?”), and, a fact of no little import, it 
was the training school for a goodly number 
of present-day stage favorites. 

I wonder how many people there are who 
know the very first, really original cast of 
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'“Florodora?”’ No, I do not mean the 
‘American case, but the first. company 
to sing the piece anywhere. This musical 
- comedy, which was to bring fame and 
“fortune to its author, the late Owen 
Hall, and its composer, Leslie Stuart, 
‘was produced for the first time on 
any stage, under the management of 
Tom B. Davis, at the Lyric Theatre, 
- London, Saturday, November 11, 1899, 
and this was the cast: ¥ 


Cyrus W. Gilfain...Charles E. Stevens 
Frank Abercoed Melville Stewart 
Leandro Frank Holt 
Captain Arthur Donegal..Edgar Stevens 
Tennyson Sims Roy Horniman 
Ernest Pym Ernest Lambart 
Max Aepfelbaum Alfred Barron 
Reginald Langdale Frank Haskoll 
Paul Crogan Sydney Mannering 
John Scott Frank Walsh 
Anthony Tweedlepunch..Willie Edouin 
Evie Greene 

Nancy Girling 

DTCs oy aint nt 6 8e Ok ER MS Lydia West 
Jose Lily McIntyre 
Fanny Dango 

Blanche Carlow 


Kate Cutler 
Edith Houseley 
Jane May 

Nora Moore 
Beryl Somerset 
Nellie Harcourt 
Nina Sevening 
Ada Reeve 


Angela Gilfain 
Daisy Chain ~ 
Mamie Rowe 
Lucy Ling 
Cynthia Belmont 
Lottie Chalmers 
Clare Fitzclarence 
Lady Holyrood 


There are no less than six names in 
the above cast that are now thoroughly 
familiar to us in this country, though 
at that time only two of them, Willie 
Edouin and Melville Stewart, were 
known here. Mr. Edouin appeared in 
America many years before, as chief 
comedian with Lydia Thompson, while 
Mr. Stewart, a favorite baritone of 
long standing, had accompanied De 
Wolf Hopper to London in “El Capi- 
tan” and apparently decided to remain 
on there for a short time. 

Only this year Ada Reeve has be- 
come immensely popular here as a 
headliner attraction in vaudeville, it be- 


ing her first appearance in our midst,. 


and her reception has been most cor- 


dial. Evie Greene will never be forgot- . 


ten for her admirable work in the title 
role in “The Duchess of Dantzic,” 
while for the past half-dozen years we 
have had no better known interpreter 
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of the “silly ass” type of young Eng- 
lishman than that shown as by Semnest 
Lambart. 

Besides Mr, Lambart, three others 
of the original double sextette have 
made marked progress in their caréers, 
for among the men above you will ob- 
serve the name of Roy Horniman, who 
soon gave up acting and is now the well- 
known novelist and dramatist, whose 
“The Education of Elizabeth,’ “Bel- 
lamy the Magnificent,” and the drama-_ 
tization of Locke’s “Idols” have all 
been highly successful on the other side. 

The most successful among the girls 
has been Nina Sevening, who soon aft- 
erward gave up the frivols of musical 
comedy and is now a leading light-com- 
edy actress in London, at the present 
moment playing an important part in 
Pinero’s latest play, “The Mind-the- 
Paint Girl.” She is something of a pro- 
tégée of the distinguished dramatist, 
having been specially selected to create 
the rdle of Mrs. Annerly in “Mid-Chan- 
nel,” which she not only played in Lon- 
don, but also in New York, when Ethel 
Barrymore had this piece. 

Of course, we all know of Jane May 
because of her being Edna May’s sister, 
For the past three years she has ap- 
peared wholly on the American stage, 
chiefly with the late Kyrle Bellew and 
Ethel Barrymore. Several years ago, 
when she was here with her sister in 
“The Catch of the Season,” an amusing 
story was told on Miss May. An impres- 
sionable young man sought an intro- 
duction to her through a mutual friend. 
She discredited his purpose, declaring 
he must want to meet her more distin- 
guished sister; and she afterward con- 
fessed, upon meeting the young fellow, 
that she could scarcely talk to him in- 
telligently, for it was almost the first 
time anyone had ever asked to be in-: 
troduced to her for herself alone, and 
not merely because she was Edfia 
May’s sister. 


A London Success 


UNDOUBTEDLY, at some nonetoo 
distant future time, we will have Kate 
cutler, the creator of Angela Gilfai, 
in our midst. Within the last four years 
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she has taken rank with the foremost 
London actresses, stepping directly 
from rollicking soubrette réles in mu- 
sical plays to the legitimate drama, and 
during this time she has passed rapidly 
from one leading London star to an- 
other, such as Sir Herbert Tree in 
“The Red Lamp” and “A Woman of 
No Importance,” Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham in “Bellamy the Magnificent,” 
Evelyn Millard in “The Real Woman,” 
Charles Hawtrey in “The Noble Span- 
jard,’ Robert Loraine in “Smith,” 
Lewis Waller in “The Rivals,” Sir 
George Alexander in both “The Wit- 
ness for the Defense” (in which she 
played the part done here by Ethel Bar- 
tymore) and “The Ogre,” and with 
Arthur Bourchier in “The Fire 
Screen.” 

Before closing with the original Lon- 
don cast, mention might be made that 
at least two of the lesser lights, Lydia 
West and Beatrice Grenville, soon aft- 
erward came to this country, the for- 
mer in “The Ladies’ Paradise,” and 
the latter as one of the champagne 
dancers in “The Silver Slipper,” but 
neither remained for any length of 
time. i 
Incidentally, it might be mentioned 
that, while the London success of this 

iece was scarcely equal to that of New 

ork, it has survived a much longer 
time on the other side, having been 
played on tour in the provinces regular- 
ly every season since the first produc- 
tion, this year’s cast being headed by 
Fred Eastman, Martin D. Pitts, Madge 
Christopher, and Ada Davidson, while 
over here it survived less than five 
years as a first-class attraction. 
' Come now, how many of you can re- 
- call the first “Florodora” cast in this 
country? Yes, of course, you probably 
remember that Edna Wallace Hopper 
‘was in it, and so was Cyril Scott. “And 
waSh’t Edna Goodrich in the original 
“sextette?” No, she was not, so I might 
as well refresh your memory a bit by 
reproducing the first cast here: 


Cyrus W. Gilfain ........ R. E. Graham 
Captain Arthur Donegal Cyril Scott 
Bertram Godfrey 

Nace Bonville 

De Long 
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Lewis Hoo 
Edward Core 
Joseph Welsh 

Thomas A. Kiernan 
John Scott Joseph S. Colt 
William Lou Abrams 
Anthony Tweedlepunch...Willie Edouin 
Dolores Fannie Johnston 
Guelma L. Baker 

Elaine Van Selover 

Sadie Lauer 

BF mei gt ea! Adelaide Phillips 

Aline Potter 
Mabel Barrison 
May Edouin 
Margaret Walker 
Vaughn Texsmith 
Marie L. Wilson 
Marjorie Relyea 
Lottie Chalmers Agnes Wayburn 
Clare Fiteclarence Daisy Greene 
Lady Holyrood...Edna Wallace Hopper 


It was produced in New York, at the 
Casino, under the direction of John W. 
Dunne, Thomas W. Ryley, and John C. 
Fisher, exactly one year and one day 
from the date of the London premiere, 
otherwise November 12, 1900. For sev- 
eral weeks there was some doubt as to 
whether the piece would catch on at all, 
having been only faintly praised by the 
press, and the story is told of how the 
management was willing to sell its in- 
terest for the amount equal to the orig- 
inal investment. 

But about the third week things be- 
gan to brighten up, the piece suddenly 
caught on, and when it was finally with- 
drawn from the New York stage, after 
having been played at three different 
theatres, it registered exactly 549 con- 
secutive performances. 


They All Claimed It 


DO MAKE even more than a mental 
note of the names of the six girls men- 
tioned above who comprised the orig- 
inal sextette— Margaret Walker, 
Vaughn Texsmith, Marie L. Wilson, 
Marjorie Relyea, Agnes Wayburn, and 
Daisy Greene. These were they, the 
original “big six,” as they were called, 
and don’t let anyone try to tell you that 
this list is incorrect. 


Ernest Pym 

Max Aepfelbaum 
Reginald Langdale 
Paul Crogan 


Angela Gilfain 
Daisy Chain 
Mamie Rowe 
Lucy Lin 
Cynthia 


Why, for five years after the first a 
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night of “Florodora,” at least nine- — 
tenths of the chorus damsels in the ~ 
world, young and old, fat and thin, 
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blonde and brunette, each and every 
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' made the claim, “Oh, I was in the orig- 


inal ‘Florodora’ sextette,” yet it is a 
strange commentary that not one of the 
first six is before the public to-day. Nor 
did any of them ever achieve any spe- 
cial stage distinction ; that remained for 
a few of the girls who came after them. 
Of course, it is a rare thing nowadays 
for a girl to admit that she, in hearing 
the refrain, 


Tell me, pretty maiden, 
Are there any more at home like you? 


made the reply, 


‘There are a few, kind sir, 

But simple girls, and proper, too.’ 
and all the rest of it, for that was 
twelve long years ago, you know. In- 
deed, as a matter of fact, many of the 
once-reputed sextetters will look you 
calmly in the eye nowadays and remark 
something to this effect, “Oh, dear me, 
yes, I remember ‘Florodora’ well. 
Mamma used to often take me to the 
Saturday matinée,” and so forth and 
so on. 

In a literal compilation of names of 
various girls identified with the sextette 
at one time and another, during the 
four years, the number is some seventy 
odd, and of these only three achieved 
anything like lasting success, one of 
whom soon gave up her stage position 
for the greater security of matrimony. 
These three were Edna Goodrich, Julia 
Frary, and Frances Belmont. 

Miss Goodrich, the idol of the gilded 
youth of the hour, joined the cast soon 
after the opening. She had a very defin- 
ite goal before her; certainly it cannot 
be denied that she has achieved it. Aid- 
ed by remarkable personal charms, she 
went. steadily ahead, first in musical 
plays and then in legitimate comedy, 
eventually finding herself leading wom- 
an with Nat C. Goodwin. Her career 
from then on, both personal and profes- 
sional, is too well known to need repe- 
tition here; and nowadays, a woman of 
wealth and position, she is playing the 
lead with Charles Cherry in “His 
Neighbor’s Wife.” 

Miss Frary was not a sextetter until 


~ the season of 1902-03, touring with the 


Western company; but she was appar- 
ently made of the stuff that counts, hav- 





ing advanced herself soon after to the 
position of prima donna with stars like 
Paula Edwardes and Frank Daniels, 
while for the past two seasons she has 
been leading feminine support with El- — 
sie Janis in “The Slim Princess.” She 
is a native of Baltimore, Md., and at 
one time in her career was known as 
Julia Brewer. 


One Married a Baronet 


HAD Miss Belmont, who was of the 
Casino contingent, remained on the 
stage, there is no knowing what she 
might have achieved, for she seemed 
well started upon a most promising ca- 
reer. At this particular time, however, 
she did not display any particularly 
amazing histrionic talent as she nightly 
warbled, “There are a few, kind sir.” 

Nevertheless she passed immediatel 
from the show girl ranks to the posi- 
tion of leading woman with Charles 
Hawtrey in two of his plays, “A Mes- 
sage from Mars” and “Saucy Sally.” 
The whole episode created something of 
a flurry, but Miss Belmont appeared in 
no way concerned about it and, though 
her acting displayed considerable crud- 
ity, she seemed thoroughly in earnest 
and -in a fair way to maintaining a 
stage position of importance. 

Then, somewhat abruptly, sheagave 
up the stage and went to Paris to live. 
The next thing heard of her: was the 
astonishing information that she had 
married into one of England’s most ex- 
clusive titled families. On February 
19, 1906, she became the wife'of Fran- 
cis Denzil Edward Baring, the fifth 
Baron Ashburton and holder of the old- 
est of the four peerages held by the 
Baring family, the ceremony being per- 
formed at the English Church, Passy, 
France. 

It speaks volumes for the former 
Casino girl that the marriage, to all in- 
tents and purposes, has been an ideal 
one and, being the second Lady Ash- 
burton, the first having died in 1904, 
she has successfully filled the generally 
trying position of stepmother to four 
daughters and a son. She and her hus- 
band have visited this country several 
times since their marriage, but there is 
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not the slightest possibility of her ever 
returning to the stage. 

It is a fact worth chronicling that of 
the few American actresses who have 
married into the British peerage, Miss 
Belmont ‘has been the only one to make 
a success of it. Nor was the marriage 
influenced on the part of her husband, 
either by callowness or senility, for at 
the time he was forty years old and 
she was twenty-two. 

In looking back over the various 
sextette girls who served their terms 
at one time or another, it is really sur- 
prising how few of them are before 
the jublic to-day, proving that the 
stage butterfly has a brief reign at best. 
Both Jane Hall, 02, and Elsa Rein- 
hart, 05, who are still in our midst, 
have since been chiefly identified with 
the musical productions of Charles 
Frohman and Lew Fields respectively. 
Several of the others have made ad- 
vantageous matrimonial alliances, a 
notable quartette being Minnie Ed- 
wards, 01, Daisy Leighton, 01, Mabel 
Russell, 02,-and Mae Ellwood, ’03, 
these having respectively become Mrs. 
Benjamin Hapgood Burt, song-writer, 
and Mrs. Philip H. Ryley, comedian, 
both long ago retired, while the other 
two are now m vaudeville as co-stars 
with their husbands, Eddie Leonard 
and James S. Devlin. 


The Most Successful Marriage 


AMONG the original six, it was 
Marie L. Wilson who carried off the 
teal matrimonial honors, for she soon 
afterward remarried her former hus- 
band, Henry Wimsatt, a venture which 
was no more successfyl than the first 
time. After her second divorce she 
married, and is now the widow of the 
well-known society man, Frederic Geb- 
hard, a match which created quite a 
stir at the time. 

Of course the greater number of the 
old “Florodora” girls have sunk into 
oblivion, though many of the others, 
not already mentioned here, have 
drawn matrimonial prizes. There were 
Vaughn Texsmith, ’00, who enjoyed the 
distinction of being the first girl to 
leave the sextette, with a preference 


for the firelights to the footlights, now 
being Mrs. Charles Hall, of Texas, and 
only a short time ago Dessa Gibson, ’01, 
announced her allegiance to affairs 
domestic. 

In the Western company, the season 
of 1901-02, there was an impulsive, 
erratic sort of girl, who answered to 
the name of Nan Randolph. She was 
very pretty, not especially ambitious, 
had the knack of wearing her clothes 
with an air of individuality, and 
seemed thoroughly imbued with the joy 
of living. It was only a short time 
afterward that she attracted world-wide 
publicity as the central figure in a sen- 
sational police court affair under her 
own name of Nan Patterson. Another 
of the old “Florodora” girls who after- 
ward became entangled in court pub- 
licity of a most unenviable sort was 
Evelyn Florence Nesbit Thaw, though. 
she, contrary to the general opinion, 
never sang in the sextette. 

A few others of the sextette girls 
attracted more than passing attention, 
either histrionic or otherwise, and have 
since disappeared from view. One may 
mention Elaine Van Selover, Susan 
Drake (who sang in the sextette longer 
than any other girl), Clarita Vidal, 
Edith Blair, Daisy Greene, probably 
the handsomest of the lot, Harriet 
Merritt, Clare Casscles, and Challis 
Winter. They each subsequently gave 
evidence of achieving no little distinc- 
tion on the stage, but none of them is 
before the public to-day. Belle Ashlyn, 
01, is now popular in vaudeville, hav- 
ing succeeded Valeska Suratt as co- 
star with William Gould, while Mabel 
Barrison, of “The Blue Mouse” fame, 
was in the first Casino cast, though not 
a sextetter. 


“Tell Me, Pretty Maiden” 


IT MUST not be overlooked that 
the song hit of “Florodora” was the 
number, “Tell Me, Pretty Maiden,” and 
while it was always spoken of as “the 
sextette,” it was in reality a double 
affair, in which six of either sex par- 
ticipated. While not so numerous in 
the hall of fame as their sisters, there 
were quite a number of young men who 




















used this position as a stepping-stone 
to something better, for it was the very 
first time that the submerged chorus 
man ever received the dignity of in- 
dividuality. 

It must truthfully be recorded, as in 
painful contrast to their feminine co- 
workers, that at least five of the six 
men in the first sextette afterward be- 
came quite well-known on the stage. 
There was George De Long, who, im- 


mediately following this, played an im-- 


portant part in “The Messenger Boy,” 
and was then for several years in stock 
work in cities like Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Pittsburg, and Nashville. He then 
turned composer, writing the music for 
“The Baroness Fiddlesticks” as well as 
several popular songs, leaving the stage 
a few years ago, and he now makes 
his home in California. 

Lewis Hooper was an Englishman, 
specially imported for this production, 
of which he was stage-manager, and 
he afterward was producer of several 
notable Broadway productions, inciden- 
tally marrying the daughter of Mrs. 
Amy Crocker Gouraud. 

Edward Gore, who happens to be a 
son of May Robson, played a few rdles 
in various Broadway pieces, notably 
“The Toreador” and “Glittering Glo- 
ria,” while nowadays he is engaged in 
the banking business in one of our lead- 
ing Western towns. 

Both Joseph Welsh and Thomas A. 
Kiernan havé remained faithful to the 
sock and buskin, the latter being chiefly 
known in vaudeville, while Mr. Welsh, 
these days billed as Scott Welsh, has 
played a long line of George M. Cohan 
roles and at present has one of the 
important parts in the American cast 
of “The Pink Lady,” in London. The 
sixth man, Joseph Colt, very soon after- 
ward left the stage to enter upon a 
mercantile career. 

Among the various traveling mascu- 
line sextetters, the names of the Hull 
brothers stand out prominently as 
those of two young men who have not 
permitted the grass to grow under their 
feet. They are Shelley Hull and How- 
ard Hull, members of the Western 
company for two years, beginning in 
1901, This was their stage début and 
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their only appearance in musical come- 
dy. Shelley Hull is now one of our 
most successful actors of leading ju- 
venile roles, playing important parts 
with stars like Mrs. Fiske, Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell, Marie Doro, and Charles 
Cherry, while his brother, Howard, 
lacking professional distinction of this 
sort, certainly arrested attention by his - 
marriage, in May of last year, to no 
less a person than Margaret Anglin. 
He has now permanently retired from 
the stage and acts in the capacity of 
business representative for his wife, 

Two other young men who have 
progressed are Winifred Young, ’01, 
recently chief support with Valeska 
Suratt in “The Red Rose,” and Syd- 
ney Jarvis, 01, this season a hit with 
George M. Cohan in.“The Little Mil- 
lionaire.” 

So much for the famous double sex- 
tette, who, in their day, received as 
much publicity as Theodore Roosevelt 
or George M. Cohan at their very 
best. They were looked upon by many 
as the eighth wonder of the world, and 
it does seem as though we will never 
have anything quite like them again. 
They turned all stage rules and regula- 
tions topsy-turvy. As Nat Goodwin 
was overheard to remark at one of the 
performances, “This is the first. piece I 
have ever seen in which the priricipals 
have to stand three feet back of the 
chorus.” 


The Principal Player 


IN A backward glance over the long 
list of well-known principal players as- 
sociated with “Florodora,” you are im- 
mediately struck with the fact that 
many of them have dropped out of 
sight, a few of the women to follow the 
path matrimonial, though the greater 
number of them have simply dis- 
appeared. From this it can be seen that 
they do not differ greatly from the 
chorus members. 

Take, for instance, the rdle of Lady 
Holyrood, which had six different in- 
terpreters, only two of whom are be- 
fore the public to-day. There was the — 
first on Broadway, Edna Wallace 
Hopper, and the last, Adele Ritchie, 
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the names of both of whom still adorn 
play-bills. The second, Isadore Rush, 
died in 1904, while swimming in the 
Pacific Ocean, off the California coast; 
but can you tell me the whereabouts of 
the remaining three, Grace Dudley, 
Virginia Earl and Eleanor Falk? 

Then there is Angela Gilfain, a part 
which ten different actresses have filled 
at one time and other; but you'll find 
only half that mumber in active service. 
_ And of the many players of Dolores, 
none of them is to-day as conspicuous- 
ly successful as they were at that time. 

Nor have the men principals been 
any more successful in keeping before 
the public eye than the women, though 
there is one conspicuous and striking 
exception to this rule, a young man 
now numbered among the most popu- 
lar of our stars. He certainly gave no 
special indication of future glories 
awaiting him, and probably no one was 
more surprised at his ultimate success 
than Donald Brian himself. He played 
Arthur Donegal for a month on Broad- 
way and most of two seasons on tour, 
displaying no greater histrionic ability 
than any of the others identified with 
this role. What is more—and, girls, try 
and bear up wader this—he spelled his 
name then B-r-i-n-e. 

The ‘first Donegal, in the person of 
Cyril Soott, has held his own with the 
public extremely well, and much the 
same is true of Hans Robert, who came 
along a year or two later. 

The leading comedy role of Tweedle- 
punch has been played by Willie 
Edouin, Alf. C. Wheelan, W. J. Fer- 
guson, Philip H. Ryley, and Thomas 
QO. Seabrooke. The first two mentioned, 
some time ago played ‘their last rdle 
upon life’s stage; both Mr. Ferguson 
and Mr. Ryley are ‘still entertaining us. 

Ror ‘four consecutive seasons Robert 
- E. Graham -was identified with the part 
of Cyrus W. Gilfain im the first com- 
pany, while in various traveling organi- 
zations the role was played by the late 
_ W.C. Mandeville, W. T. Carleton, Al- 
bert Hart, Charles Dox, and the tate 
Henry V. Donnelly. The various robust 
» baritones who have, or have not, as 

\ the case might be, delighted us with 
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their “Oh, my Dolores, Queen of the 
Eastern Sea,” when playing Frank 
Abercoed, have been Bertram Godfrey, 
W. Propert Carleton, W. G. Stewart, 
Charles H. Bowers, Sydney Barrac- 
lough, and Joseph Phillips. 

Somewhat unwisely, considering the 
brief teme.since its first long run at the 
Casino, a revival of “Florodora” was 
made in New York, at the Broadway 
Theatre, in the spring of 1905, and its 
reception was only lukewarm. It ran 
four weeks, whereas had the revival 
been made four or five years later the 
story might have been a different one, 
for almost a new theatre-gomg genera- 
tion would thave come about, and its 
revival would have been sentiment for 
some and novelty for others. It would 
not be at all surprising if a big revival 
of this piece should ‘be -on ‘the cards 
two or three years hence, for the 
music still has a great charm about it 
and. the book could withstand the :pass- 
ing of time remarkably ‘well. 

Among those in the cast at the time 
of its revival in 1905 were Philip Ry- 
ley, Cyril Scott, Henry V. Donnelly, 
Joseph Phillips, Thomas A. Kiernan, 


- Adele Ritchie, Maud Lambert, Bisa 


Ryan, Lilfe Collims, and Harriet 
Merritt, while the double sexette was 
composed of Gertrude Dougias, Elsa 
Reinhart, Glatlys Lockwood, Almeda 
Porter, Lucile Egan, Kathleen Dealey, 
Edward Gore, George P. Smith, D. C. 
Mott, James Hughes, Ralph Williams, 
and jack Standimg. 

Simce then “Ploredora” ‘has ‘been 
played by companies of all kinds and 
conditions; it is a special favorite im 
summer parks, and even Corse Pay- 
ton’s steck sompany m Brooklyn thas 
had its try at wt, bemg in no way 
daunted by the fact that # was sand- 
wiched between such dramatic plays :as 
“The Man on the Box” and “Carmen.” 

We have had many and divers sorts 
of plays since the reign of “Floro- 
dora,” ‘but i stands alone in New 
York fame and ijongevity, in its re- 
markable «amount of publicity, im the 
unheard of conspicuousness of its 
chorus members, and in the enormous 
enthusiasm it invoked everywhere. 
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An old actress, a young 
actress — and a man 





By 
GERTRUDE BROOKE HAMILTON 


EHIND the door of dressing room 
number six, a girl crouched before 
the narrow make-up shelf, her head 

upon her outflung arms—crying, cry- 
ing. 

Far below, music played, drowning 
the hoarse commands of the stage man- 
ager and the swift, answering work of 
the scene shifters. Out front, people 
who had come to the theatre to forget 
trouble, waited and laughed—while the 


girl sobbed and wrung her slender - 


hands. 

As she sat there, a knock sounded on 
the door. A second later, the old actress 
of the company came swiftly into the 
room. 

“Are you Lillian Armstrong, the girl 
who plays.the maid?” she questioned. 

The girl nodded, trying to control 
her quivering lips. 

“Our dressing rooms are side by 
side.” The old actress spoke softly. 
“My dear, I heard you crying.” 

Putting her clenched hands over her 
mouth, the girl turned her head away. 

The old actress moved nearer. “This 
is your first season?” 

“Ves,” 

“And you’ve found it other than you 
pictured ?” 

“Yes,’—with a sobbing breath. 

Gladys Furverville, a member of the 
company who sometimes neglected to 
remove her make-up, skimmed past the 
door, humming a gay tune. Then 
Stephen Truesdell, came by, looked in, 
and smiled. 


Vivid light broke over Lillian’s face. 
She turned to the old actress and stam- 
mered : 

“T must be keeping you; the last act 
is nearly over.” 

“My dear,” was the irrelevant an- 
swer, “I’m going to ask you a few 
questions; you mustn’t mind, because 
I am twice old enough to be your 
mother. Are you obliged to earn your 
own living?” 

Lillian nodded. “My father died last 
spring.” 

“I see. And you are a good girl—you 
want always to do the right thing?” 

“Of course,’—proudly. a 

“Then why do you let Stephen Trues- 


dell walk back with you after the per- — 


formance?” 
“I am afraid to go back alone.” The 
tones were slightly tremulous. 


The old actress laid steady hands on | 
the girl’s shoulders. “Afraid!” she re- 


peated. “Are all the mistakes of wom- 
ankind to be laid at the door.of fear? 
Do me a favor, my child: hereafter, go 
home alone.” 


The long, rasping jar of scenery be- 


ing pushed into place, mingled with 
shouted orders, broke the stillness that 
fell upon the room. Then distant music, 
playing a live tune to the tramp, tramp 
of departing feet. 

Lillian got to her feet. “Thank you.” 
She drew a long breath. “Thank you.” 

After the old actress was gone, Lil- 
lian’s make-up was hurriedly removed; 


then she changed to her street clothes, 
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locked her trunk and switched off the 
electric light. 

As she left her dressing room, Trues- 
dell came from his. 

“We always get through at the same 
moment,” he said easily. “Splendid luck 
—isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “Good-night.” 

He kept cheerfully to her pace. 

“Good-night,” she repeated dis- 
tinctly. 

He paused, with brows uplifted. “So 
you still cling to the ideas of the little 
girl whose mother taught her to beware 
of bold, bad man?” 

“Yes,” she answered ; but she did not 
smile. 

“Why should the little girl fight shy 
of me?” 

“She doesn’t,”"—hotly. “She only 
wants to go on alone.” 

“Nonsense! She wants the friendly 
protection that I am glad to give. Why 
shouldn’t she take it?” He stretched 
out his hands. “Come !—tell me why she 
shouldn’t.” 

He was very handsome—no, not that ; 
he was keenly alive. His eyes spoke of 
unfound things, of hidden places, of 
dim desires, of dreams. Surely, there 
was no harm in his holding out a hand 
to her loneliness, in his being different, 
satisfying, frightening—ah, that was it 
—frightening! The word suddenly 
swept her to the other side of the stage 
door and hurried her along, through the 
shadows of the street. 

The chill winds that beat against her 
face she drank eagerly; they were 
definitely tangible—it was uncertainties 
she was afraid of. If right and wrong 
were black and white, instead of shad- 
ing off into so many tints of gray, how 
€asy it would be to draw the line that 
made the difference! Then physical fear 
came upon her again and she began to 
be appalled by the electric-lighted 
spaces, to smother a cry as the reeling 
figure of 4 man lurched by. This being 
on the midnight streets of a strange 
city was a phase of theatrical life she 
had not yet become accustomed to. 
Reaching her hotel, she ran into the 
entrance at full speed, plunged up the 
stairs, locked the door of her room, 
and flung herself on the bed. She was 
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hali hysterical from dread of the night 
and of being alone. When she slept, she 
dreamed that horrible faces leered at 
her, and that Truesdell, walking on the 
other side of the street, turned a deaf 
ear to her shrieks. 

But the next morning—during the 
night snow had fallen and left the air 
like frosted wine—fear was a thing to 
be laughed at, and the words of the old 
actress to be remembered as the too- 
careful words of age. They played a 
matinée that day, and Truesdell, ac- 
companying Lillian from the hotel to 
the theatre, said: 

“It’s good to be alive sometimes— 
just to live!” 

She drew a long breath. “It makes 
one forget everything.” . 

“Even little girls of yesterday?” 

She laughed. “Oh, I had the blues 
last night; I was unsure of my own 
shadow—but to-day—” 

“Is made for happiness.” 

A thrill went over her at his tone, a 
tingling that made her long of a sudden 
to stand upon a wind-swept hilt. 

- “Yes.” she agreed, “for happiness.” 

“And for generosity,” he added 
softly. 

“No one could be ungeneroug on 
such a day.” 

“Poor little girl!’ he said quickly. 
“You must not go home by yourself 
again. I followed you last night.” 

“I dreamed you did,” she confessed; 
and then, in hurried confusion, as they 
passed a florist’s, “Smell the violets!” 

“Are you fond of them?” 

“T adore them—Please [—Mr. Trues- 
dell!” 

But, waving his hand for her to go 
on, he vanished into the florist’s. He 
managed, somehow, to reach the the- 
atre before she did, for when she en- 
tered her dressing room a huge bunch 
of violets adorned her make-up shelf. 
She ran to them, and buried her face 
in their purple fragrance, murmuring 
aggre of the wonder and delight of 
life. 

“Say, Lil, may I come in?” 

Gladys Furverville, in a red kimono, 
her hair pushed back by a wig-band, 
was in the room. 

“Lend me some rouge,” she begged. 












“J smashed my jar trying to hit a 
er.” 

Lillian unlocked her make-up box 
and pushed it forward. The other girl 
began dabbing her cheeks with a rab- 
 pit’s paw. 

“Nice flowers,” Gladys commented, 

nodding toward the violets. “From a 
Johnnie?” 
Lillian colored, and shook her head. 
- ‘“Oh!—from Truesdell?” Gladys dug 
a finger in the lip rouge. “True’s all 
right—if you don’t take him too seri- 
ously.” 

“T can be serious, if I like.” 

“Oh, sure—you can be a four-hour 
tragedy, if you’re going up in the air 
7H  ~—sarout it. Lord! it doesn’t pay to get 
7% = dippy over any man, and over a mar- 

‘tied man—”’ 

“A—married—man !” 

Gladys set down her rouge pot. “Say, 
7H 8 —you knew he was married, didn’t 
a SOyou?”’ 
"= _siLillian threw back her head, with a 
















| jarring sound that was meant for a 
| laugh. “Of course I knew.” 
“Then I guess the violets and a few 
7 meal tickets wont hurt you.” Gladys 
“9 «saareffullly arched an eyebrow. “True’s 
@  Cvife is playing with ‘The Deep Valley’ 
"company; eastern, you know. He makes 
love to every good-looking girl he 
7% meets. ‘I thought he was the only man 
7% alive when fF first met him; I hadn’t 
~@ _sobeen on the stage more tham a year. 
Take it from me, Lil: accept all True’s 
willing to stand for; but when he gets 
gay, remember home and mother.” 
Lillian laid out her costume, a plait 
black gown with a dainty, ruffled apron, 
and began to unfasten her shirtwaist. 
“Sometimes I get awfully sick of 
men,” Gladys confided. “But I go 
ahead and have a good time; I get alt 
that’s. coming my way. Where's the 
harm in that—even with the married 
men ?” 
“Overture!” sounded from the hall. 
Gladys wrapped her kimono about 
her. “I’m on in the first act!” She came 
over and gave Lillian’s arm a squeeze. 
“The best way is to snap your fingers,” 
she said. “That’s my way.” 
As the door closed, Lillian hid her 
face in her hands. Her part, of thirteen 
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lines, only called for her appearance in 
the latter part of the second act. Usual- 
ly she was ready long before her cue 
came, but to-night the call boy mounted 
the steps three at a time to summon 
her. She ran down the stairs to the 
wings, and took up her cue so calmly 
that the stage manager, as she passed 
him after the curtain had fallen, gave 
her a word of approbation. 

Another time the notice might have 
filled her with joy; but to-night she 
only smiled faintly, and walked on. The 
bubble of her dreams had been pricked, 
and in her heart stirred the keen agony 
of a broken idol, an impossible, youth- 
foolish idol, perhaps; one that in the 
years to come she would laugh sadly 
over—but to-night the hurt was real. 

When her last lines were spoken, 
Lillian took the violets from her make- 
up shelf and knocked at the door of 
dressing room number five, the dress- 
ing room of the old actress. 

A voice answered, “Come.” 

She pushed open the door. The old 
actress held out a welcoming hand. It 
was a pretty room, with a long pier- 
glass and many little comforts scat- 
tered about it, as unlike Lilfian’s as 
possible; but she was only the maid— 
this dressing room was second to the 
star’s! 

The calmness of the old face bles$ed 
Lillian, and she dropped on her knees: 
beside the figure still clad in its regal? 
stage gown—to pour her heart out, to 
tell of those things, those sweet, satis- 

ing things, that, now, she felt shamed 

d expression in remembering. Oh, 
she had been foolish, wrong; she had 
accepted these flowers from him; she 
had let him see into her heart—she had 
thought he cared! 

The old actress did not speak, until 
the choking voice had died away. Then 
she leaned down, this woman who. had 
faced the white glare of public life for 
over a quarter of a century, and put 
her hands on the girl’s shoulders. 

“There are no places except sad 
places open to the uncourageous,” she 
said. 

“Oh, I know I’m not brave enough,” 
Lillian faltered. “I had better go 
home.” 
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“No, my child, if you are forced to 
earn your living, you had better go on.” 

“But the disillusionments—the ex- 
periences—” 

“Many true women have passed 
through more terrible experiences, Lil- 
lian. If you do not understand the 
conditions on the stage—no worse 
conditions than exist in the business 
world—you are bound to be disillu- 
sioned and discouraged. To keep high 
ideals in our profession, it is necessary 
to get the theatrical view-point.” 

“What do you mean?—that I must 
become like—Gladys Furverville?”’ 

“No; that you must replace rose- 
colored glasses by plain spectacles.” 

Lillian flung out despairing hands. 
“But how am I to gain this viewpoint 
if life hounds me at. every turn?” 

“My dear girl,”—the old actress 
looked tenderly at the pretty, tear- 
stained face—“life will always hound 
the woman who runs, the woman who 
snaps her fingers, and the woman who 
walks uncertainly.” 

“Do you mean,”—breathlessly—“that 
such—such insults can be avoided ?” 

“I mean that the woman who is un- 
afraid will meet with no insults.” 

“You think then—if I have the cour- 
age of my own convictions—I can hold 
my own?” 

“IT know that you can succeed honor- 
ably; and, believe.me, such success is 
not to be despised.” 
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Lillian drew a long breath, In Gladys ~ 
Furverville she saw the woman who 
snapped her fingers; in herself she saw 
the woman who walked uncertainly ; in 
the splendidly poised head, the calm: 
eyes, the proud, yet tender mouth of ~ 
the old actress, she saw the woman who 
was unafraid. 

As she sat there, some one went past 
the door, singing. The voice—Stephen 
Truesdell’s—brought her to her feet, 
with shortened breath. She stood so a 
moment; then she picked up the violets 
and opened the door. 

“Mr. Truesdell!” she called clearly. 

He retraced his steps with eager 
courtesy. 

“T want to thank you for these.” 
Lillian held out the violets. “But I 
can’t accept them.” 

He laughed, the old light laughter. 
But when he looked into her eyes, his 
face changed. 

“What is it?” he asked. “What has 
happened ?” 

“You didn’t tell me that you were 
married.” She spoke bravely. “It makes 


a difference, you know—because—be- = 


cause I’m not that type of a girl.” 

Through a tense moment he regarded 
her curiously. Afterwards, he shrugged 
a light acceptance, took the violets and 
walked to his dressing room. 

Lillian watched, until he disappeared. 
Then she went back and kissed the old 
actress full upon the lips. 
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WHEN COHAN MEETS COHAN 


SAID George M. Cohan to his father: 


“When I die, I’m going to be cremated and I want you to decorate my miortu- 


ary urn with Bermuda lilies.” 


Said George M. Cohan’s father to him: 


“Tt had better be smart-weed!” 
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FINISHING WITH THE SINGERS A GOOD TWO YARDS AHEAD 


WENTY years ago a certain city 
in the far West boasted a sab 
of dramatic art known as Won- 
derland. The building was a two-story 
structure, chastely painted white, from 
above whose arched entrance protruded 
the wooden head of a horse—not be- 
cause horses necessarily have anything 
to do with dramatic art, but because 
this temple originally was a livery 
stable. 

Wonderland supplied entertainment 
of two grades. The loftier, or second- 
‘Story grade, reached by a flight of 
Tickety steps and the payment of ten 
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cents, was contributed by ladies and 
gentlemen who, at intervals of half-an 
hour, exhibited ‘beautiful blue birds and 
ships and things, stenciled upon ap- 
propriate portions of their anatomy, 
demonstrated the elasticity of their 
epidermis or otherwise revealed phys- 
ical peculiarities that set them apart 
from less favored mortals. One flight 
down, other extraordinary persons per- 
formed condensed versions of such 
world-renowned classics as “The 
Pheenix,” “The Noble Outlaw,” and 
“The Ticket 0’ Leave Man.” When 
Audience A, on the lower level, had 
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been sufficiently thrilled, it was turned 
into the street, while Audience B, 
fresh from the marvels above, trooped 
down stairs, and Audience C passed the 
outer portal and took its place. No one 
has invented anything more like per- 
petual motion. 

Wonderland was the kindergarten in 
which I began my dramatic education. 
My choicest possession was a season 
ticket that admitted “to all parts of 
the hall,” and my present physical con- 
dition probably is attributable to the 
exercise obtained in ascending and de- 
scending, half a dozen times a day, the 
staircases that led from one delight to 
another. Such delights! There was one 
couple that extracted melody from 
seventeen different instruments and was 
known to the world by the team name 
of Words & Music. Twenty years ago 
I considered this selection of a nom de 
thédire about the best possible example 
of simon pure wit. 

Which brings us, somewhat tardily 
I admit, to the. purpose of this pre- 
amble. 


Concerning Musical Comedy 


I OFTEN think that time changes 
nothing else in us so much as our sense 
of humor. This development, notable 
in the individual who grows up, is more 
notable still in the growing community, 
so that always the oldest nation has the 
finest and keenest instinct of fun. Our 
own progress is apparent in nothing 
more than in ouraltered taste for mu- 
sical comedy. . 

We began, as other peoples begin, 
by appreciating only the broadest bur- 
lesque. Gilbert and Sullivan, borrowed 
from England, lifted us suddenly from 
the lowest to the highest plane. These 
two men were a phenomenon, almost 
separable from theatrical history, be- 
cause they were as peerless, as inim- 
itable, as supreme as Shakespeare. 
There never has been another Shake- 
speare; there probably never will be 
another Gilbert and Sullivan. At the 
height of their vogue, Charles Hoyt 
began. producing rapid-fire farces in 
which the songs were incidental, and 
this kind of: entertainment, redeemed 
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by the wit, the constructive skill and 


genius for characterization of a master, 


speedily degenerated to the musical 
comedy of ten years ago, in which the 
plot was silly or non-existent, the 
dramatis persone of one the dramatis 
persone of all, the dialogue a selection 
from the comic weeklies, the music 
elemental, and the predominant pur- 
pose of the whole nothing more nor less 
than the exhibition of the largest pos- 
sible number of women in the smallest 
possible number of garments. 

These pieces truly were built rather 
than written, Of what use was a libret- 
tist when good lines were desirable 
chiefly where they could be revealed by 
abbreviated attire, and when half a 
dozen unusually pretty girls atoned for 
any possible vapidity of play? In the 
days of “A Parisian Model” and “The 
Queen of the Moulin Rouge,” I used 
to wonder what would happen to mu- 
sical comedy if it became the fashion to 
go naked in the streets. New York then 
would have been in the state of the 
London ’bus guard, whose. female pas- 
senger, slow in draping her dress about 
her before climbing to the roof, heard 
him call: “’Urry, Miss, ’urry! Legs 
aint no treat to me!” Would perspica- 
cious managers have advertised: “A 
Salome in Long Skirts and a Fur 
Coat ?” 

“The Merry Widow” turned the 
tide. “Tom Jones” followed, and “The 
Waltz Dream,” “The Dollar Princess,” 
“The Chocolate Soldier,” “The Spring 
Maid” and “The Pink Lady.” Long be- 
fore then the public had sickened of its 
feed, but the managers, as usual, had 
been slow to see it. A single worthy 
success did the trick. The one-fingered 
composers went out of fashion, and 
music, written by men who knew the 
difference between counterpoint and 
counterpanes, was imported from Lon- 
don and Vienna. The putty-nosed king 
of a mythical kingdom has disappeared. 
It is possible no longer to introduce in- 
to any sort of a scene any sort of a 
song by saying: “You’ve heard of 
Mary Jones? No? Well, I'll tell you 
about her!” Stage directors nowa- 
days do not consider it entirely appro- 
priate to lower a cabin and a cotton 
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field into a drawing-room in Mayfair 
_ simply that some deep-toned recruit 
from vaudeville may warble “When I 
Sat Beforé My Mandy Lulu’s Door.” 
When the prima donna of “The Pearl 
Maiden,” last winter at the New York 
Theatre appeared as a savage damsel 
on a desert isle, wearing a series of 
frocks from Paris, the audience prompt- 
ly took cognizance of the fact. “The 
Girl of My Dreams” failed here be- 
cause a pretty romance was subjugated 
to a succession of “stunts” that would 
have been sensations half a decade ago. 
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Every big success of the current season 
—“The Quaker Girl,” “The Red Wid- 
ow,” “The Siren”—has had a logical 
: story logically told. Last month, which 
a marked the beginning of what ordinarily 
- is called “the silly season,” saw six mu- 
' sical productions to three dramatic, of 
which former two were revivals of gen- 
wine comic operas. One—‘“The Rose 
‘3 Maid”—achieved a great success on the 
q strength of its dramatic value, and an- 
" other—“Two Little Brides”—failed be- 
cause it belonged to the outworn 
school. 

Even F. Ziegfeld, Jr., foremost pro- 
ducer of spectacular “girl shows,” has 
changed his tactics. The difference be- 
tween “The Winsome Widow,” at the 
Moulin Rouge, and “The Whirl of 
Society,” at the Winter Garden—two 
presentations of the same pattern—is 
that “The Winsome Widow” is largely 
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Charles Hoyt, while “The Whirl of So- 
ciety” is largely anybody who remem- 
bered “a good gag” or “a funny piece 
of business.” 

Our change of taste has been so sud- 
den that, for the time being, we must im- 
port our words and music, as we used to 
import our drama. We have no libret- 
tists and we have no composers. Harry 
B. Smith, once the possessor of a pretty 
wit and wonderful facility as a lyrie 


‘writer, by reason of what was re- 


quired of him, has become a wholesale 
dealer in ready-made books. Victor 





THE SUFFRAGETTE CHORUS IN “ROBIN HOOD” 


Herbert, among the musicians, has 
abandoned deliberately the field in 
which he was supreme. Reginald de 
Koven is more pretentious and less 
tuneful than in the days of “Robin 
Hood.” Gustave Kerker, who furnished 
the score of “Two Little Brides,” has 
done nothing worth while since “The 
Belle of New York.” Demand creates 
supply, however, and we have drama- 
tists who will become librettist, musi- 
cians who will become composers of 
light opera. We need not always send 
to England or to Austria. 

Westward the course of musical com- 
edy takes its way. 


“Robin Hood” 


TO ME the most unalloyed pleasure 
of the theatrical season was the re- 
nascence of “Robin Hood” at the New 
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Amsterdam. Nor was that pleasure so 
much a matter of memory as of forget- 
fulness. “Oh, Promise Me,” of course, 
brought tender recollections of Jessie 
Bartlett Davis, and one was agreeably 
reminded of Henry Clay Barnabee and 
Eugene Cowles—at that very moment 
Singing across the street in “Patience” 
—and those other Bostonians who first 
presented “Robin Hood” more than 
twenty years ago at the Standard The- 
atre. But it was when some melody 
half buried in the dust of time, wholly 
unconnected in the mind with this 
opera, suddenly took its place in the 
score that one enjoyed an actual thrill. 
Everybody knew “Brown October Ale,” 
“The Atmorer’s Song,” “The Tinkers’ 
Chorus,” and “It Takes Nine Tailors to 
Make a Man,” but, to your humble 
seribe at least, it was a surprise to dis- 
cover that a certain haunting waltz, 
hummed occasionally since boyhood, 
was the first act duet between Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian, 

Walter. Hyde, who has some wonder- 
ful tones in his voice, and Bella Alten, 
both recruits from grand opera, the 
latter famous for her performance of 
Gretel at the Metropolitan, rendered 
this delightfully. Vocally, indeed, the 
entire production was perfect. Basil 
Ruysdael’s Will Scarlet, Carl Gant- 
voort’s Little John, and even Sidney 
Bracy’s Guy of Gisborne,-a notable bit 
of comic acting, brought out the fullest 
beauties of the score, while it is safe 
to say that Annabel’s one-solo, “T'll 
Love Tho’ All the World Say Nay,” 
was never better sung than by Ann 
Swinburne. 

Florence Wickham’s most sensa- 
tional success was her appearance 
,in the tights of Alan-a-Dale. I do not 
mean to underestimate the richness of 
Miss Wickham’s contralto, but it is the 
possession of a grand opera voice with- 
out grand opera legs that is most sur- 
prisingly unusual. Edwin Stevens was 
amusing as the Sheriff of Nottingham, 
Pauline Hall was warmly welcomed 
back to the stage in the réle of Dame 
Durden, and George B. Frothingham’s 
Friar Tuck, which was the original, 
continues to be an example of how 
“much an artist can do with very little. 
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The production was sumptuous, both ~ 
as regards costumes and as regards 
scenery. Sherwood Forest, shown in 
the second act, with its lovely greens 
and browns, its running stream and 
its patch of verdant grass realistically 
lighted, made one think of the land- 
scapes of Tryon, The chorus looked and 
sang remarkably well. Nothing else re- 
minded one of the age of “Robin 
Hood” so much as the appearance of 
the gentler half of this chorus—a suf- 
fragette army—in battle array. The 
conquest of sixteen fierce and feminine 
brigands by as many savage but shape- 
ly “king’s men” was one of the most 
amusing things in the play. 

Most revivals remind us that “the 
world do move.” “Robin Hood” sug- 
gests that it sometimes moves back- 
ward. 


“Patience” 


THE same night that “Robin Hood” 
was born again, “Patience” sat on. a 
monument, at the Lyric, smiling at 
grief. 

At grief and disappointment, alas, 
for the Shubert-Brady presentation 
proved to be a bill-board revival, the 
players in which plainly were chosen 
rather for the sound of their names 
than for the sound of their voices. 
Smith and De Koven are alive to see 
due attention paid to the traditions of 
“Robin Hood;”’ Gilbert and Sullivan, 
unfortunately, are dead. 

Had they been here in the flesh, it 
seems most improbable that De Wolf 
Hopper, huge person of strident tone 
and gtimacing features, would have 
been chosen as the embodiment of that 
esthetic exquisite, that “melancholy 
literary man,’ Reginald Bunthorne. 
Nor Cyril Scott, who may be many 
other things but certainly is not effete, 
to portray Archibald Grosvenor. Decid- 
edly, they would not have been permit- 
ted to match their own lyrics with the 
inimitable lines about that immortal 
“greenery-yallery, Grosvenor Gallery, 
foot-in-the-grave young man.” Marie 
Doro, cute possessor of a mouse-like 
voice, hardly would have been selected 
as the buxom Patience, to sing that diffi- 
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RENO— ACCORDING TO “THE WALL STREET GIRL”’ 


cult first-act recitative or the charming 
ballad, “Love is a Plaintive Song,” that 
never before within my recollection 
failed of half a dozen encores. 
Common sense, even unaided by rec- 
ollection, should have prevented some 
of the mistakes of this production. Mel- 
ville Ellis, who has won enviable repu- 
tation as a designer of dresses, went 
far astray in providing the “twenty 
love sick maidens” with costumes that 
were not pre-Raphaelite but Greek. 
These costumes, which provoked Bun- 
thorne to sing “I do not care for dirty 
greens,” should have been of pastel 
shades, and really were the thing of 
which Lady Jane complained when, 


looking at the uniforms of the dra-, 


goons, she exclaimed “Red and yellow! 
Primary colors! Oh, South Kensing- 
ton!” The efforts of the orchestra, on 
the first night, were so sadly misdirect- 
ed that the accompaniment became a 
race, finishing, in the duet of Bunthorne 
and Grosvenor, with the singers a good 
two yards ahead, 


Of course, “Patience” cannot be so 
badly done as to become wholly unen- 
joyable, and a cast like that at the Lyric 
cannot be wholly bad. The male chorus 
proved exceptionally fine, and George 
J. MacFarlane, who was the Captasm 
Corcoran of last year’s “Pinafore,” led 
it to victory repeatedly. Mr. MacFar- 
lane’s Colonel Calverley and Eugene 
Cowles’ Major Murgatroyd were the 
vocal atonements of the performance, 
while Alice Brady was a charming Lady 
Saphir and Eva Davenport as gro- 
tesquely and yet as intelligently amus- 
ing a Lady Jane as has been seen in 
New York. Arthur Aldridge gave no 
evidence of suspecting what his lines, 
as the Duke, were about, and Mr. 
Scott’s delivery of the clever lyric 
regarding “The Magnet and the 
Churn” as completely lacked under- 
standing. 

“Patience,” as done at the Lyric, 
is hardly likely to last longer than 
the four weeks for which it was an- 
nounced. 
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“The Rose Maid” 


SOME lovely music and an inter- 
esting story have brought success to 
“The Rose Maid” at the Globe, despite 
the usual attempt to register on the 
American plan—which is to say, by the 
introduction of vaudeville comedians 
‘and the interpolation of the kind of 
humor commonly known as “sidewalk 
conversation.” 

“Ed” Gallagher and “Al” Shean— 
the abbreviations are their own, and 
more descriptive than anything I could 
- write—are the vaudeville comedians in 
~ question, and not one of their number- 
less scenes but could be removed with- 
out in any way affecting the plot. This 
plot, already described as good, would 
be the better for simplification—for the 
amputation of two or three unnecessary 
characters, like the Princess Hilda, 
whose presence is no more essential to 
the prefatory love story than would 
be Rosaline’s in “Romeo and Juliet.” 
The Duke of Barchester, “a young 
nobleman living beyond his income,” is 
betrothed to the Princess, who bids him 
adieu when she is informed that his 
uncle, Sir John Portman, whose heir 
he was supposed to be, has married and 
expects a son. Sir John, in point of 
fact, has done and expects nothing of 
the sort. The announcement merely is 
a ruse, following the old gentleman’s 
appearance at an inopportune moment, 
when the Duke is entertaining at Bar- 
chester House. 

The legitimate humor of the story 
lies in the formation of a stock com- 
pany, whose members are creditors of 
the Duke, to finance him into a rich 
marriage. This same situation, curiously 
enough, is the mainspring of a novel- 
€tte now being dramatized for the 
Liebler Company, which was published 
serially while the German original of 
“The Rose Maid” was running in Ber- 
lin. A revengeful woman passes off the 
daughter of the Duke's housekeeper as 
an heiress, and so, most luckily, he 
woos the girl who loves him and whom 
he comes to love. This play is greatly 
helped by Bruno Granichstaedten’s ex- 
quisitely delightful music. There is a 
waltz likely to be almost as popular as 


“Two Little Love Bees,” and there are 
a dozen other charming numbers charm- 
ingly done. 

Adrienne Augarde, remembered pleas- 
antly for her work in “The Dollar 
Princess,’ Edith Decker, R. E. Gra- 
ham, Juliette Dika, and J. H. Duffey, 
whose tenor is agreeable but whose 
acting baffles description, head a com- 
petent cast. The investiture is lavish. 
“The Rose Maid” will bloom through 
the spring and is likely to burst into 
blossom again in the autumn. 


“A Winsome Widow” 


CHARLES HOYT’S “A Trip to 
Chinatown,” de luxed byF. Ziegfeld; Jr., 
has inaugurated Mr. Ziegfeld’s tenancy 
of the New York, which, by the addi- 
tion of an electric-lighted mill wheel 
over its front door, has become the 
Moulin Rouge. The subtle promises of 
naughtiness made, through that name, 
to persons who never found disappoint- 
ment atop the Montmarte, are not ful- 
filled in “A Winsome Widow,” which, 
however, proves to be an interesting and 
entertaining combination of witty lines, 
satirical characterization, and a dozen 
funny situations with general girly- 
ness, good vaudeville, ornate embellish- 
ment, whistleable music, and that an- 
imated asininity, which, when it is set 
to music, we call “clever business.” 

In this revival, Emmy Wehlen, whose 
pretty face, piquant accent and ability 
to wear clothes fetchingly were demon- 
strated first in “Marriage a la Carte,” 
takes the pla¢e of Anna Boyd as Mrs. 
Guyer, Harry Conor has his original 
part—the only one in which he ever 
endangered my buttons—of Welland 
Strong, “a dying man,” and Kathleen 
Clifford is Willie Grow. Ethel Kelley, 
The Dolly Twins, Jack Clifford and 
Irene Weston, and Mile. Nana and 
Mons. Alexis give various diverting 
exhibitions of the catch-as-catch-can 
encounters that have come to be known 
as dances. Frank Tinney’s tremendous- 
ly amusing monologue is preceded by 
his appearance as a very laughable 
waiter, and Brice and King have the 
song hit of the piece in “String a Ring 
of Roses.” 





























The most remarkable feature of the 
production is a skating scene, in which, 
at the risk of its life and limb, the en- 
tire company puts on skates and moves 
about on real ice. This feature, which 
should be especially attractive this 
summer, ice plants being the most pop- 
ular kind of tropic vegetation, about 
- reaches the limit of prodigality in pro- 
duction. It cannot be said that the 
chorus slides with any degree of grace, 
nor that it effaces memories of the 
skating ballet at the Admiral’s 
Palace in Berlin, but two special- 
ists, Cathleen Pope and .s' 
George Kirner, atone for this 
in part by contrib- 
uting a singularly 
beautiful series of 
manceuvres. 

“A Winsome Wid- 
ow” demonstrates 
that Charles Hoyt is 
one of the greatest of 
dead authors, and that 
“Flo” Ziegfeld is one 
of the most skillful 
of living producers. 


“The Wall 
Street Girl” 
“WHY,” said 

Augustus 
Thomas to 
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“stunts” remains unshaken, has staged 
these numbers with riotous imagina- 
tion and no :egard to probability. When 
Miss Ring sings “The Indian Rag,” for 
example, the principal street of Reno 
suddenly grows dark, dusky damsels 
dance around tents pitched on the spur 
of the moment, and numbers of scant- 
ily clad young women frolic about with 
a degree of liberty that might 
be expected to shock even 
that city which has sup- 
planted Boston as the “cra- 
dle of liberty.” 
What there is of plot in “The 
Wall Street Girl” concerns 
Jemima Green, called “Jim- 
mie” becauséshe 
wears a tailor- 
made skirt, who 
e h’ / saves her father, 
———— a broker, from 
& ruin by buying a 
This purchase it is 
that sends the en- 
tire cast from Wall Street 
g to Nevada and back 
korn again to Fifth Av- 
enue. Miss 
Ring, qin the 





certain mining 
property in Reno. 


e ff er vescent 





Sydney Rosen- 





and full of an- 





feld, when the latter 
suggested that they 
should collaborate se- 
P cretly in writing a 
-  book—“‘Why should we combine our 
| __ fame to achieve anonymity ?” 

~ . Mr. and Mrs, Edgar Selwyn, authors 
respectively of “The Country Boy” and 
; “Baby Mine,” seem to have combined 
© their dramatic skill in “The Wall 
© Street Girl,” current at George M. 
Cohan’s Theatre, to achieve a strange 
and noisy hodge-podge. Blanche Ring’s 
new vehicle has found, and probably 
will find, its public in communities not 
so particular'as New York. Its humor 
is almost entirely physical, its charac- 
ters are the stock figures of musical 
comedy, and its score, “by Karl Hoschna 
and Various Others,” sounds just that 
way. Gus Sohlke, whose belief in 














THE MUSICAL COMEDY COSTUME OF 
THE FUTURE—IF THE MANAGERS 
FOLLOW THE MODE OF THE 
MOULIN ROUGE 


imal spirits, as usual. 
In her own inimitable 
fashion, she sings five 
songs, none of them 
likely to take the place of “Bedelia” or 
“Rings on Her Fingers.” Harry Gilfoil, 
who continues to be Miss Ring’s chief 
support, belongs to the class of come- 
dian generally—and happily—confined 
to Chicago. 


“Two Little Brides” 


THE deft ingenuity of “The Wall 
Street Girl” also characterizes “Two 
Little Brides,” a musical comedy 
wrapped in James T. Powers’ expan- 
sive smile and delivered at the Casino. 
When the curtain rises on this piece— 
“Book and lyrics,” says the program, 
“by Arthur Anderson, James T, 





title rédle, is 
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Powers and Harold Atteridge. Staged 
by J. C. Huffman and William J Wil- 
son. From the German by Willner and 
Wilhelm. Music by Gustave Kerker,”— 
there is revealed a sign which an- 
nounces that any girl in this school 
found alone with a man will be com- 
pelled to marry him at once. Thus, 
thirty seconds after the play begins, 
you know its story to the bitter end. 
There is one added complication. Poly- 
carp Ivanovitch, who is Mr. Powers, 
was betrothed to a female Corsican, 
and, when he is forced to wed Honorka, 
the lady and her brother come seeking 
revenge. 

This quest, old as it is, provides one 
or two rather funny moments. Poly- 
carp has been told that Corsicans are 
the souls of honor, and will not kill 
from the rear. Therefore, whenever 
he is approached by the Corsican broth- 
er, Polycarp turns his back—a proceed- 
ing which, as he remarks, “requires a 
hell of a lot of confidence.” However, 
when the would-be assassin really does 
strike, the blade is turned aside, and, 
lowering his coat, [vanovitch reveals a 
breastplate worn opposite its usual 
place. There is a good deal of this sort 
of fun in the piece; there are one or 
two cleverly conceived numbers, the 
best of which is called “The Waltz 
Without a Kiss,’ and there is some 
bright dialogue, but all of it—the in- 
cidents, the songs, and the patter— 
might be delivered with equal appro- 
priateness by any monologist standing 
before “a drop in one.” In point of 
fact, much of it has been. 

Mr. Powers’ unequaled drollery 
sometimes suffices to make this jumble 
amusing, while his absence from the 
stage results in immediate boredom. 
The first-night exclamation was “Merci- 
ful Powers!” Adequate support is given 
by the principals, but the chorus, which 
has not the atoning virtue of good 
voice, looks as though it had been 
selected by some one’s wife. 


“The Father” 


ONE of the interesting events of the 
month was the re-entrance into the 
dramatic field of the Berkeley Lyceum, 
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this time as a sort of modest rival to 
the Little Theatre. The Berkeley, in- 
deed, is the smaller of the two houses. 
Sitting almost on the stage at the pre- 
mere of Strindberg’s “The Father,” I 
observed to The Lady Who Goes to 
the Theatre With Me that “this cer- 
tainly might be called an intimate play- 
house.” 

“Yes,” replied The Lady, trying to 
keep her knees out of the footlights; 
“criminally intimate.” 

“The Father,” which may be read in 
book form and probably never will be 
widely known as an acted play, is al- 
most pathological. Strindberg’s mis- 
ogyny amounts to dementia. “The 
Father” deals with a Captain of Caval- 
ry whose doubt as to the paternity of 
his daughter drives him to madness. 
This doubt his wife fosters, and this 
madness she deliberately helps induce, 
that she may have her will regarding 
the education of the child. The piece is 
as unbalanced as its hero’s mind, and 
its author tries to prove so much that 
he ends by proving nothing. The per- 
formance, a creditable attempt to do a 
thing worth while for its own sake, had 
a great deal of merit, and brought forth, 
in Rosalind Ivan, a new actress of re- 
markable personality. 


“Dear Old Charlie” 


THE real fun of “Dear Old Charlie,” 
in which Charles Hawtrey appeared for 
four weeks at Maxine Elliott’s, was 
enjoyed at the expense of its author, 
Charles H. Brookfield, who, since the 
original production of the play, some 
years ago in London, has become 
Censor. As his work deals with the 
adventures of a sort of Anglican Anatol, 
with a delicate taste for other men’s 
wives, its revival was not without hu- 
morous significance. 

“Dear Old Charlie” itself proved to 
be an old-fashioned farce, full of asides 
and soliloquies, and humorous in a mild, 
Stocktonian fashion. A quiet person 
like myself found much to enjoy in it, 
but even the unctuous sang froid of Mr. 
Hawtrey, and the excellent acting of 
his company, failed to achieve longevity 
in New York. 
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of Clyde Fitch? If so, you may recall 


The performance inspired one im- 
portant question: Why do producers of 
short pieces always try to make them 
seem long by means of interminable in- 
termissions? Why not play one’s play 
and be done with it—even if the audi- 
ence is dismissed a trifle early? Home 
isn’t altogether an unattractive place, 
and the average theatre orchestra is apt 
to give it an aspect almost celestial. . 


“The Explorer” 


WHEN in the course of theatrical 
events it becomes necessary for two 
young people, distantly related to the 


‘plot, to meet near the ball room and 


the middle of the third act, some in- 
stinct—the same instinct that, at a 
comic opera, gives warning of an ap- 
proaching duet—tells the modern 
auditor that he is in juxtaposition with 
a secondary love interest. And the mod- 
ern auditor knows that secondary love 
interests, culminating in epigrams set to 
the fiddling of waltzes off stage L., are 
put into plays only because the author 
still believes in comedy relief and be- 
cause it isn’t time for the big scene. 
This is exactly what happens, and 
why it happens, in “The Explorer,” 
with which Lewis Waller followed 
“Monsieur Beaucaire” at Daly’s. “The 
Explorer,” which failed some time ago 
in London, was written by W. Somerset 
Maugham with his customary touch- 
ing faith that anything that lasts two 
hours, and has four acts, some epigrams 
and a love story, is a play. Do you 
remember, gentle reader, when Mr. 
Maugham was hailed as the greatest of 
contemporary dramatists, the superior 
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the note of my feeble but dissenting 
voice. I was a prejudiced and unap- 
preciative person then, but to-day— 
well, honestly, hadn’t we forgotten all — 
about Mr. Maugham, as we have for- © 
gotten all about the much cleverer Al- 
fred Sutro, until Mr. Waller mentioned 
“The Explorer?” c 
The explorer is a persistently-praised 
person named Alexander Mackenzie. 
He loves Lucy Allerton, whose father, 
the kind of man generally described in 
plays as “foolish perhaps, but wicked 
never’—as though folly weren’t the 
worst and most dangerous wickedness 
—has died in prison. Lucy confides her 
brother, George, to Mackenzie with the 
request that he take the young cub to 


Africa and give him a chance to redeem 


the family name. George proves to be a 
thorough rotter, and Mackenzie, with 
wisdom that almost justifies the lauda- 
tion of him by his fellow characters, 
gives the boy a chance to get shot. 
Some little time later—at the moment 
the secondary lovers met near the ball 
room, to be precise—I left the theatre, 
but I’m willing to wager that I can 
guess what happened next. Lucy mis- 
understood the death of George. Alex- 
ander suffered in silence. There was a 
“big scene,” in which Lucy said harsh 
things to Alexander. Then, in Act IV, 
Alexander's friend told the truth, and 
they lived happily forever after. I could 
have guessed it all just as well twenty 
minutes after the curtain rose on the 
first act. So could anybody. “The Ex- 
plorer,” therefore, Mr. Maugham to 
the contrary notwithstanding, isn’t a 
play, but a conundrum, and it’s a poor 
conundrum teller who asks you to wait 
two hours for the answer. 
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ENT saw her standing in the wings, 

a tall, slim, star-eyed girl, miser- 

ably conscious of her bare arms 

and shoulders and so very awkward in 

her olive Paquin gown that one almost 

forgot her great beauty for the mo- 

ment. Her make-up, too, was bad; it re- 

quired but a glance to see that she was 
a newcomer. 

But she was beautiful, and she was 
young, two qualities most to be desired 
on Broadway. Other things might be ac- 
quired later on if these, the great cor- 
ner-stones to success, were there in the 
beginning. And the star-eyed girl, in 
spite of her hideously painted face, was 
as lovely as the first breath of June. 

“What is it?” asked the toe-dancer, 
pointing a derisive forefinger at the girl. 

The leading comedian wagged his 
head and grinned, but in his heart he 
was secretly raging because the new- 
comer either refused, or else failed, to 
see the encouraging glances he was 
sending in her direction. 

“It’s Yvette Yvonne, by the grace 0’ 
Max Morro,” he said at last. 

“T see,” nodded the little dancer. “A 
born Parisienne with the upstate mud 
still thick on her shoes, and hayseed 
sticking in her puff-less head. Yes, I got 
you, Mac.” 

“Oh, give her time, give her time,” 
Shrugged the comedian. “If it wasn’t 
for such as she, the high places would 
soon be as level as a billiard table.” 

“Or your head, Maccy,” chirped the 


dancer, and she shook out her fluffy 
skirts behind her and took herself off 
to spread the news. 

Kent, from his position in the right 
entrance, squeezed in between two huge 
props, where he had retreated at the 
appearance of his two superiors, glanced 
across at the new girl with rekindled 
interest. He had caught the conversa- 
tion between McCoy and LaFifine. Kent 
was a chorus man, one of those indi- 
viduals made to feel so humble, so de- 
spised, and so utterly worthless that he 
almost hesitated to accept his salary of 
twenty dollars each Saturday during 
the matinée. Incidentally, he added ten 
dollars a week to his twenty by acting 
as dresser to the second comedian, who, 
with his rise to that position, suddenly 
found himself incapable of putting on 
and taking off his own clothes. 

“She doesn’t look as if she’d ever 
strike the high places,” he said to him- 
self thoughtfully. “A pippin, all right, 
that’s what she is. George, it was mean 
of the other girls to let her go on with 
all that rouge spread over her face!” 

Then the curtain went up on the first 
act. He saw that she was practically 
without any stage experience ; somebody 
had coached her a bit, and she seemed 
to know a few steps, but she was so 
pitifully conscious of her arms and 
shoulders and so miserably aware that 
some men down front were watching 
her, sizing her up as they would a mare 
at an auction. 
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Perhaps it was because it was all new 
to her that it took her such a long 
time to get out of her olive Paquin and 
into her own clothes. At last, just as 
she was going out of the stage door, 
Lewis Kent came swinging down the 
dark corridor behind her, and Kent had 
completed his own grooming as well as 
the second comedian’s. 

They met on the-sidewalk. He lifted 
his hat. 

“Good-night,” he said pleasantly. 

“Good-night,” returned she. Then, 
after a second look: “Which is west, 

lease ?” 

“To your left, going up Broadway,” 
he told her. Half guiltily he hung 
back, and when she caught up with 
him, he walked beside her, in silence 
as far as the corner. At Jast he ven- 
tured: “Aren’t you sure of your way?” 

She shook her lovely head. 

“It’s West Forty-fifth Street, but I’ve 
been in New York only a few days and 
I’m a little afraid yet.” 

“T’ll just walk up that far with you,” 
he said then, “Oh-h, it isn’t out of 
my way. I’m over on Eighth Avenue. 
Great town, isn’t it?” 

Kent learned that she was from 
Indiana, where she had led the choir 
in a small town Episcopalian church. 
Also she had come to New York be- 
cause everyone at home had raved 
about her voice, she told him ingenu- 
ously, but he hadn’t thought it neces- 
sary to inform her of the fact that on 
Broadway a voice counted least of all 
if one had youth and beauty with it. 
Morro, when he engaged her, had 
given her her name—Yvette Yvonne 
—a name which she couldn’t pro- 
nounce correctly but of which, at the 
same time, she was inordinately proud. 

“It’s a grand name for the electrics, 
the girls all told me,” she said inno- 
cently, 

This was the ‘beginning of their 
- friendship. Kent told her many things 
which helped her wonderfully, teach- 
ing her the art of making-up and 
showing her what to do with her arms, 
which, the comedian had remarked once 
in her hearing, hung on her body ‘like 
a fifth wheel to a wagon. She was 
grateful to the point of humbleness and 
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eagerly followed Kent’s every sugges- 


tion. And the boy, when he took her 


walking in Central Park on Sunday 
afternoons, or escorted her home to the 
Forty-fifth Street boarding house after 
the performance, on week days, felt his 
heart swell with pride. It wasn’t only 
that she was the loveliest thing on 
Broadway, although this had much to 
do with it, naturally; but she was also 
the only person around the Coronet 
Theatre who seemed to realize that he 
was a human being as well as a chorus 
man. 

When he suggested that it would be 
better for both of them if in the fu- 
ture she met him at the next corner 
instead of them coming out of the sta 
door together, she wanted to know the 
why and wherefore. 

“There’s nothing wrong in it, is 
there?” she cried. 

“Bless you, no—to our way of think- 
ing,” he told her, with a short, dry 
laugh, “Only—I’m one of the pariahs 
of the profession. The next thing you 
know, Morro will be telling you to 
chase me away. And the girls will be 
affecting a ‘holier than thou’ pose. You 
know, Vera Blanche, whom I work with 
in the no-clasp waltz, never deigns to 
notice me even on the street.” 

“I—never heard of Such a thing!” 
cried Yvette. “She’s only a chorus girl 
herself.” 

Kent’s eyes twinkled humorously. 

“Read your answer in the stars,” 
said he. “But, honest Injun, you’d bet- 
ter cut my acquaintance before it’s too ~ 
late. Vera will tell you that I scare all 
the eligibles away.” Then, suddenly 
serious: “Yes, I’m only a chorus man 
now, Eve, but I don’t mean to be one 
always—no, sirree! Neither do I as- 
pire to principal. Maybe you’ve thought 
I am close because my invitations have 
always consisted either of a walk in the 
Park or a ride on top of a Fifth Avenue 
stage—and we've always bought our 
after-theatre suppers at a delicatessen 
shop and taken them home with us. 
But—I’m saving up. I’m going to take 
a course at Columbia in civil engineer- 
ing. Two years more of this—see? I'll 
only be twenty-five then. It’s true I am 
making more money doing chorus work 
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than I could make at anything else— 
I don’t know much. That’s why I’m 
Standing the second comedian’s airs and 
graces, and putting on and taking off 
his tie and ‘collar. But—lI’ll not always 
be a chorus man, Eve.” 

“Tm glad, Lewis,” she said, “al- 
though I’ll miss you awfully, of course. 
And you make me feel terribly bad to 
think I’ve let you pay my carfare and 
things. I never guessed. And I earn— 
earn more money than you do; how is 
that?” 

“Oh, you’re a box office attraction, 
and an uncommonly pretty girl,” he ex- 
plained. “I’m in the company only be- 
cause the score demands male voices, 
and the girls must have men to dance 
with. New York’s full of me.” 

Of course Yvette changed after a 
time. A girl would, naturally, at the 
Coronet. She stood on the end of the 
line now, and her name was in the 
programs, and she gave no more 
thought to her bare arms and shoulders 
than she did to her silk-clad ankles. 

Kent saw the change come, gradu- 
ally ; he also knew that she was attract- 
ing a good deal of attention of which, 
happily, she was still as ignorant as a 
baby. Then her pictures began to ap- 
pear in the Sunday papers. She was 
hailed as a great beauty, and the man- 
agement gave her a line or two to 
speak. 

“Tf it was only a song, or even a part 
in the trio,” she told Kent. “It’s hard 
to get a notice in a musical piece if 
you haven’t a song. And I know if I do 
ever get a chance [’ll make good, Lewis. 
My voice is—is, well, not so awful! 
Father had it carefully trained and I 
sang all the Episcopalian church music 
at home—the most difficult music there 
is, you know.” 

“It'll come .in time—sure!” 
said. 

On their way up Broadway ‘one 
Saturday night, walking home to her 
boarding house after the show, Yvette 
said to -him: 

“Vera Blanche has invited me to her 
apartment to supper to-morrow night. 
She’s ever so kind, Lewis. Do you 
know, I think you must be mistaken 
about her not speaking to you on the 
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street. I’m sure she wouldn’t deliber- - 
ately treat you so—so indifferently.” 

“Tt wasn’t indifference,’ returned 
Kent. “And as far as that goes, I don’t 
care two pins whether she speaks or not. 
But, Eve, I wouldn’t get in with that 
Vera Blanche set, I think.” 

“Why not?” she asked, opening wide 
her starry eyes. 

“She’s—wild,” he said. 

“Now that’s not like you, Lewis!” 
Yvette cried quickly. “That’s no rea- 
son, anyway. And I’m lonely—for girl 
friends, I mean.” 

“H’m, New York’s no place for 
them,” Kent laughed shortly. “Only let 
Vera and her kind alone, Eve. It’ll pay 
—to-morrow.” 

She tossed her pretty head. 

“You talk like a copy book tonight. 
I thought Fd like to go. That’s why I 
told you—to ask if you’d mind.” 

“T do—seriously.” 

“But—you are to come to me for 
supper as usual, you know, Lewis,” she 
said. “Vera told me she didn’t expect 
any of her friends until nine o'clock. 
There’s to be a little music, and she has 
asked me to sing. I can’t understand 
why you are so prejudiced.” 

Kent glanced across the street to 
where an entire city block was taken 
up with a world-famous supper palace. 
At midnight the crowds were just be- 
ginning to arrive. 

“I’m not prejudiced, little girl,” he 
said more gently. “I—can’t you see for 
yourself? Vera Blanche is not your 
kind. It—you cannot shut your eyes to 
these things. Her salary is very little 
more than yours—not over thirty-five 
dollars a week, and since she never 
leaves New York, she rarety is employed 
more than half the year. Yet she has 
an apartment in Central Park West and 
a French car. You—must understand 
why I ask you not to go to her house, 
Eva.” 

She swept him coldly from head to 
feet with her fine, star-like eyes. 

“I understand many things now,” 
she told him, “and one of them is why 
Miss Blanche doesn’t speak to you on 
the street. Oh, it’s mean, small of you 
to say such things of a girl! We have 
hard enough time without that—surely ! 













































Just because you are jealous—you don’t 
want me to go with her on Sunday in- 
stead of with you—I didn’t know there 
were men like you in the world.” 

He said good-night at her doorstep 
in West Forty-fifth, giving into her 
hand the little paper of cooked meat 
and potato salad and rolls which he had 
bought at the delicatessen shop on the 
corner. But, when she found he wasn’t 
coming in, when really he only wanted 
to be coaxed a little, Yvette set the 
package of food down on the doorstep, 
and went in the house with a short 
good-night. 

All day Sunday Kent waited for a 
telephone message, but none came. At 
six o'clock he pocketed his pride and 
walked around to the shabby old board- 
ing-house. 

Miss Yvonne was out—she had gone 
at four o’clock in a motor car with a 
tall blonde lady in sealskins. No, she 
had left no word for anybody. 

It stung him to the quick, and he 
passed her by with a curt nod in the 
the theatre, the next night—at which 
Yvette only laughed. And she had gone 
off after the performance with Vera 
Blanche and two immaculate youths in 
evening dress, The sight made Kent 
sick at heart, and he attempted several 
times to see and speak to her, but at 
the theatre this was almost impossible 
and when he called in Forty-fifth 
Street, she was always out. Then, one 
morning when he asked for her, the 
smudge-nosed little slavey told him that 
Yvette had gone away. 

“Gave me a hat wi’ a willer on it, and 
up and went,” she said, eyes and mouth 
wide open. 

“Where?” asked Kent, and he won- 
dered at his own voice. 

Lucy grinned idiotically. 

“Where they all goes, I s’pose. She 
didn’t say and I aint a fortune teller,” 
declared the girl with a cheerful nod. 

Kent was dazed. He was almost 
afraid to look for her in the rank and 
file at the Coronet that night; but she 
was there, as wonderfully beautiful as 
ever, and with eyes that danced and 
mocked whenever they met the chorus- 
man’s. That she purposely avoided him, 
he saw; foiling his every attempt to 
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speak to her alone. At last, in despera- 


tion, he planted his form at the mp 
door, meaning to wait for her when she 
came out after the performance. 





Then he heard her laugh, and Vera’s- 
voice cautioning her about over-eating — 


—“a fat woman ismore to be pitied than 


an ugly one, dearie’—and the two girls 


came hurrying down the ill-lighted cor- 
ridor, swathed to their chins in furs. 


Kent stepped out from his hiding- ay 


place, successfully blocking Yvette’s 
passage. 

“May I speak to you for a second, 
Eve?” he said. 


Yvette nodded her lovely head and 


smiled brightly. 

“How d’ye do?” said she; then, turn- 
ing to Vera Blanche: “Please say some- 
thing to Mr. Kent, Vera.” 

Miss Blanche stared straight in his 
face. 

“Ye-es. Good-night,” 
she. 

And pushing past him, they hurried 
out to a waiting motor—Kent heard 
~ siren as it turned out from the 
curb. 


murmured 


It seemed to him, after that, that 


things could never be wholly right 
again. He must have walked riiles that 
night, too, trudging up and down 
Broadway, stopping at the doors of 
each supper palace he came to and 
waiting, just waiting like the apple 
woman on the sidewalk, to see if he 
could catch a glimpse of her in the 
merry, care-free throngs, At daybreak, 
he dragged his weary feet up the stair 
of his cheap Eighth Avenue lodgings, 


.and brushing aside his study books on 


civil engineering, scrawled a half-plead- 
ing, wholly insane note to Yvette 
Yvonne, at the Coronet Theatre. 

Of course she found his letter in the 
rack when she entered the theatre that 
night, but she gave no sign. In the 
morning, however, came an answer: 


“Dear Lewis KENT: 


“Your letter was the funniest thing! 


—a hundred times funnier than McCoy 
ever dreamed of being, and he is, you 
know, considered some comedian. It 
also sounded, a little, like a catechism. 


+ 


Well, then—I am staying just at pres= ~ 
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ent with Miss Blanche—who has been 
so lovely to me that I feel perfectly 
horrid every time I remember what 
you said about her. How long I remain 
with her depends—I am going into 
vaudeville with a musical sketch. As 
soon as this is ready, I’m to have a 
week’s try-out out of town, and then, if 
the thing’s a success, I will be brought 
into New York. This will provide me 
with the chance to show the managers 
that I have a voice and talent for 
greater things than chorus work. You 
‘know I am ambitious and will never 
rest until I’ve reached the top, with my 
name in electrics outside a Broadway 
house. I don’t want you to think badly 
of me, Lewis Kent, although it is your 
fault alone that we are not good friends 
to-day. But I just can’t forgive you for 
what you said about Vera Blanche, who 
has helped me in a hundred different 
ways. I am sorry, but you brought this 
on yourself. 
“YVETTE YVONNE. 


“Here’s wishing you all kinds of suc- 
cess as a civil engineer. You are right 
about the chorus—it’s no place for a 
- man, “Eve.” 


Her letter stunned Kent. It told him 
just enough to make him wild to learn 
more. And he dared not go to her, 
boldly, at the theatre, and question her. 
People were watching them both as it 
was—they had been seen walking home 
together too often to hope to escape 
eagle eyes now. And all the time the 
very atmosphere was thick with gossip 
and speculation. 

Yvette left the Coronet right after 
the holidays, much against the wishes 
of the management, for she had become 
a leading light among the world-famous 
chorus at that cosy little theatre. It 
. was whispered about that Morro had 
told her she should never again play in 
one of his shows if she left him like 
this now; to which Eve had replied 
that one day he would come to her and 
ask her to return—for leading busi- 
ness! 

“Talking through her chapeau,” 
shrugged the little toe dancer. “Ah, my, 
it’s pleasant to be young and have all 
of one’s illusions, eh, Algy ?” 


ees 


But the tenor walked away with his 
blond head in the air, and the comedian 
answered for him, quite seriously, as 
becomes a high salaried “funny man.” 

“It is that all right, my dear. Little 
Yvonne’s just as sure she'll make good 
and come back to the Coronet a full- 
fledged star as that fellow Kent is that 
one of these days he'll be civil engi- 
neering, somewhere down in Latin 
America, I guess, a Ja ‘Soldier of For- 
tune.’ You know what the old copy 
books used to teach us?” 

“Be good and you'll be lonely?” 
yawned La Fifine. 

“No-o! There was a line that went, 
‘In the lexicon of youth, there is no 
such word as fail.’ Don’t you remember 
that ?” 

She shook her head slowly from side 
to side, all at once looking what she 
really was—a diminutive woman, mid- 
dle-aged and with streaky, bleached 
hair. For the briefest moment there 
was the strangest expression in her 
blistered eyes; she gazed straight out 
over McCoy’s head but the crowded au- 
ditorium, cloudy with tobacco smoke, 
was entirely out of her range of vision, 
Then she laughed, shaking herself like 
a wet poodle. 

“If they try to kill the encores on my 
new dance to-night again, I quit the 
show on the spot, Mac. And I'll see 
Morro further before I go on the road, 
at that,” declared she viciously. 

Kent stayed on with the company. 
The musical revue was leaving New 
York at the end of the week, but he 
knew just how hard it is for a mere 
chorus man to find work so late in the 
season, and so while the old girls were 
getting out and the new ones coming 
in, he said nothing and was thankful for 
a regular salary day. 

He had seen in one of the weeklies 
devoted to vaudeville that Yvette 
Yvonne would try out her new act, 
probably at Union Hill, early in March; 
but after that, although he scanned the 
pages of every theatrical sheet he knew 
of, he could find no mention of Eve or 
of her début in the polite varieties. 

The night before the company left 
New York, Lewis Kent went boldly up 
to Vera Blanche’s dressing-room, for 
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) that young lady was making her last 
' appearance with the show, since she 
' refused, with peals of laughter, to leave 

Broadway and go on tour with the 

piece. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, when 
» she came to the door, wonderfully 
| dressed for the street. “I want to ask 
» you if you can tell me anything about 
’ Miss Yvonne.” 

For a moment she gazed at him as 
| if he was a strange and new species 
" under a microscope for her inspection 
' and—mystification. Then she asked, as 
if still not quite sure: 

“You are Lewis Kent, I think?” 

“Yes, I am,” he returned, too pro- 
voked to smile. The girl danced with 
him every night in the sensational no- 
clasp waltz. “I understood Miss Yvonne 
was to enter vaudeville, and I’d be very 
glad to know if her act has been a hit,” 
he added. 

“M’m h’m!” She continued to look at 
him in a manner which made his blood 
boil. “Don’t you bother your head about 

| Yvette Yvonne, son,” she said, at last. 
| “She did have a week at Atlantic City 
© some little time ago, but the ocean 
© made such a noise nobody could hear 
' her voice. She’s to have a new act now 
© —opens Monday at Waterbury. I 
» should say if you’d read the dramatic 
© papers next week you'll find a report 
on Miss Yvonne.” 
_ “Thank you,” he said, and with- 
drew. 

“Teddy Gillespie is making the pro- 
ductions for Evie, you know,” she 
threw after him with malicious intent. 
“Who shall I say was inquiring for 
her?” 

A giggle went up from the dressing- 
_ rooms on either side of the corridor, 
| but he stopped, and with a calmness 
| which turned the tables completely 
© said: “Mr. Lewis Kent.” 

* In Phildelphia, he read the criticism 
of “Yvette Yvonne & Co, in ‘A Night 

© in Naples,’” and the Waterbury scribe 
- tan out of adjectives trying to predict 
» a huge metropolitan success for both 
§ actress and sketch. In spite of this, 
| however, Kent heard no more of Eve 
| for two weeks, and then she tempted 
ate at one of the New York houses 
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and the act was called now “A Night 
in Italia.” 

The chief reviewer of one of the 
leading variety publications said frank- 
ly that “it wouldn’t do at all for the 
big time.” He added that Miss Yvette 
lacked experience and had only a pleas- 
ing personality ‘and a good, if badly 
trained, voice to command attention. 

It was exactly a week later that Kent 

read in one of the New York Sunday 
papers of the marriage of Theodore 
Van Sant Gillespie, Jr., and Miss 
Yvette Yvonne. They were married in 
Jersey City in the early hours of the 
morning, and Vera Blanche’s name fig- 
ured largely in the sensational story. 
_ After that Lewis Kent studied; all 
that was left to him was his ambition. 
And he decided not to go to Columbia 
after all, for the same city wasn’t large 
enough to shelter both himself and the 
wife of Teddy Gillespie. What he 
would do was to enter Lehigh in the 
fall. So the weeks rolled into months 
and the last of April the show closed, 
in Pittsburg. 

Kent went back to New York and 
the Eighth Avenue lodging-house as a 
matter of course. There he planned to 
take his books and go down to some 
cheap, quiet place on the water for 
July and August and cram for the Sep- 
tember examinations. He felt as if he 
could afford it—he had five hundred 
dollars in a savings bank. 

Naturally, he thought a lot about 
Yvette, for he was young enough to 
take such things seriously. Every time 
he walked in Central Park he remem- 
bered the times they had strolled there. 

Then one morning he saw in a highly 
yellow sheet that Gillespie had gone 
big-game hunting in Africa. No men- 
tion was made of his wife. 

That same day Kent went up to the 
bijou apartment in Central Park West 
where Miss Blanche had lived during 
the old Coronet régime. He could have 
staked his life that it was the same mu- 
latto maid who opened the door to him, 
and the furnishings were all the same, 
but there was a new, a younger little 
blonde woman who confessed that she 
was the mistress of the pretty suite. 
Vera Blanche no longer lived there. 
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He found her through the Morro of- 
fices, however, in a second-rate Broad- 
way hotel, and this time she held out 
her hand and called him “Kentie” just 
as if she had known him all her life. 

“It’s this way,” she cried indignant- 
ly, when he asked her about Yvette: 
“Teddy’s people kicked up an awful 
fuss when he married Evie—of course 
they’re terrible rich and all that, but, 
shucks! Just as if he wasn’t the worst 
ever—why, the doormen at the cafés 
used to joke about him—T. V. S. G., Jr. 
—the junior alphabet, they’d dubbed 
him! Evie was a million times too good 
for that John. But his father man- 
aged to separate ’em, and now Ted’s 
off to hunt tigers or something or other 
in Africa.” 

“Yes, and Yvette?” he asked. 

“Well, it made her wretched ill, Ken- 
tie,” said Vera, flushing with anger. 
“You were in the provinces so you 
didn’t see the New York papers, but 
they were full of it—well, yes. Details, 
pictures, wild guesses—you know. 
When Alphabet Teddy skipped to Af- 
Trica, his father offered to make a set- 
tlement on Evie, but she refused it, re- 
fused to take a penny from him. I 
think she expected her husband to pro- 
vide for her while he was away, for 
she’s always insisted he didn’t desert 
her—which it was, of course! M’m, 
yes, it’s likely she did care for him at 
first, Kentie, but what she said to me 
when she told me she was going to 
marry him was that he’d be able to 
help her in her career. Isn’t it the worst 
ever how you play in luck? Here am I 
in New York in May! Believe me, it’s 
the first time I ever saw a bit of green 
othe trees in Central Park, Ken- 
tie!” . 

“Tt is hard when you’re not used to 
it, I guess,” said he. Then he asked: 
“But where’s Yvette now?” 

“On a farm upstate. She ought to 
be in a rest sanatorium by rights—a 
regular wreck, Kentie, if there ever 
was one. It hit her hard—first the way 
the bum critics knocked her vaudeville 
stunts, and then Teddy beating it the 
way he did. The poor dear’s got noth- 
ing, and look at me! If something don’t 
turn up soon I know I'll go crazy. The 
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coat-room boy at Churchill’s has prom- 


ised to introduce me to a chap from 
Texas or Seattle or one of them west- 7 
. 6» That 
miserable T. V. S. G., Jr., ought to @ 
something—that’s 7 


ern states, but—Eh? 


be made to do 
what!” 
“Never mind him,” said Kent. 


Within a week he was singing in the : 


chorus of a dollar grand opera com- 
pany at Palisades Park, and Vera 
Blanche, when she came out to see him 
one Wednesday afternoon, shook her 
head and rolled her eyes and wanted to 
know what the profession was coming 
to anyway. 

It was bad, far worse than any en- 
gagement Kent had hitherto had, but 
he was thankful for it in mid-summer. 
The twelve dollars a week kept him, 
and he didn’t have to touch a penny of 
his savings for himself. So the sum- 


mer dragged along on leaden feet and ~ 
“Trovatore” gave way to “Carmen” and = 


“Faust” vied with “The Bohemian Girl” 


for popularity. Vera was appearing in 4 
one of the roof gardens and complain- © 
ing about the heat and the lack of gal- | 


lantry on the part of New York’s vis- 


iting Johns. She looked sallow and be- © 


gan to grow careless of her hair. Then, 


just when Kent himself commenced ~ 


to wonder how they would stick it out, 
August was announced and managers 


began to state their plans for the com- 


ing season. 


Morro decreed that Kent should re- ~ 
turn to the Coronet chorus, but Vera ~ 


was told that the road was the very 
best he could do for her—at the pres- 
ent time. And Vera Blanche, who once 


had laughed at the very idea of a road | 
tour, accepted gladly enough. All the | 


spirit seemed to have deserted her ; pos- 


sibly she realized that her brief day ; 


was over, and that a younger and 
fresher crop of girls had come out of 


the Unknown to take her place in the - 


affections of Broadway. 
She telephoned to Kent to meet her 


at a little table d’héte restaurant for = 
dinner the night before she left town | 


for Boston, where her show opened. 


She looked better than she had during © 
that hot summer in the city, he noticed, | 


but she was certainly much changed. 
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“Have you heard from Evie?” she 
sked Kent while they waited for the 
aiter to bring the seventy-five cent 
» meal. 

“No. I—I didn’t expect to. Why?” 
“She has been discharged from the 
' sanatorium, that’s all. I got a letter 
rom her this morning, and she’s com- 
ing back to New York. Kentie, what 
' are you going to do?” 

© “Why—nothing,” he replied. “It is 
’ hardly likely I shall see her. They keep 





know, Vera.” 

“I know,” the. girl said softly, and 
looked away. 

“Of course, they have kept her per- 
fectly quiet at Cedarmere,” he said, 
after a short silence. “No newspapers 
or anything of that sort. Somehow it 
seems like years to me since those old 
» days at the music hall.” : 

' “Not quite a year ago,” « id Vera. 
' “Don’t you remember—Evie, went to 
_ the sanatorium on the last day of May, 
' and to-morrow is the first of Septem- 
ber. You ought to know, Kentie.” 
' “Never mind,” he returned, and then 
| the Italian waiter brought the soup. 
; He saw Vera Blanche off at Grand 
| Central, and then went back to his 
© dingy Eighth Avenue lodgings. In a way 
© he had become used to the place, but 
© to-day, somehow, it all seemed very 
sordid and uncomfortable. And he was 
wretched from loneliness, too. 
Stopping on the landing, he stooped 


| down to reach the key which was kept 
| under the rug before the door. The 
| key was gone, and he tried the knob. 


Yes, the door was unlocked. 

“Well, there’s one consolation,” he 
said to himself, “and that is, there’s 
nothing to steal except the room itself. 
And that seems to be still at the old 


= stand.” 


' He crossed the threshold, and stood 
' as if rooted to the spot. At the window 
sat Eve. 

She looked up and smiled. 

“Yes, it is I,” she said. “I have come 
_ to you, you see, Lewis, because I have 
nowhere else to go.” 

Kent forced himself to smile as he 
took her hands in his. The girl was 
smiling too, through a mist of tears, 


» you pretty busy at the Coronet, you. 
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and the eyes she -raised to him were 
frank and glad. It made his heart beat 
quickly to see her sitting there in his 
chair, in his room, just as he had 
dreamed she would in the old days. 
And surely she was as lovely as ever 
she had been in those days; the months 
she had spent at Cedarmere had 
worked wonders for the poor, tired, dis- 
appointed body. There was a rose bloom 
on her cheeks and her hand was steady 
and cool. 

“I am glad you came, Eve,” Kent 
said, after a short silence. “You know 
there is no place where you are more 
welcome.” 

“I felt that,” she told him, “and that 
is why I came here in spite of the way 
I have treated you. Lewis, I made a. 
big, big mistake; but I am going to ask 
ou to forgive me because—because 
you are Lewis.” 

He pulled up a chair, fencing to gain 
time and composure, and when he came 
back and sat down, opposite her, he 
was perfectly calm and self-possessed. 

“I was very young, you see,” she 
added tremulously,“—not so young in 
years, maybe, as I was in experience. 
What a little fool I was! . . But 
Mr. Gillespie had been kind to me, and 
I knew he was rich, and—and I 
thought he would help me on in my 
career. He promised to. . . Yet I 
never forgot you, somehow. . . Is 
there an opening at the Coronet, 
Lewis?” 

“You mean—you!” 

She nodded. “Why not? I have my 
living to make. I am in the same boat 
I was in a year ago, when I came to 
New York with my hands in white cot- 
ton gloves. Oh, it was no laughing 
matter then, I assure you!” : 

Kent got up and walked the lengt 
of the room. When he came back to 
the window, he said: 

“And Gillespie’s father?” 

“T will never, never touch a penny 
of their money,” Yvette told him, 
simply and without heroics. 

He nodded. “I will see. It’s quite 
likely Morro will want you, yes.” 

Eve watched him for several minutes. 
in silence. He stood at the window and 
seemed to have forgotten her presence. 
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‘Then she rose and went to him, touch- 
ing his coatsleeve with her hand. 

“So you didn’t go to Columbia,” she 
said softly. “Oh, Lewis, I am so sorry.” 

“But I am going—some day,” he 
answered. 

“When? When you are too old for 
chorus work?” She sighed, and her 
voice held the suspicion of a sob. 
“Lewis, I will repay you every cent 
you spent on me,” she said. 

“T—I don’t understand what you 
mean,” said he, without turning round. 

“T mean,” she replied, “that you 
took the money you had saved up to 
pay for your college course to send me 
to the sanatorium at Cedarmere.” 

“Oh, no,” he said. “You are wrong, 
Evie. Really you are. It—must have 
been Gillespie. You are wrong, Eve.” 

She shook her lovely head slowly and 
there was a ghost of a smile on her 
lips. 

ie didn’t,” she returned, “because 
it was May when they took me to 
Cedarmere and Theodore Gillespie was 
drowned at sea two weeks before that 
time.” 

Kent turned quickly. 

“Then you—knew?—all the time? 


We tried to keep it from you. Hie did 
you learn?” 

Yvette reached down in her little 
card-case and fished out. a letter. 

“Verawroteto me—yesterday, so that © 
I got it the day I left the sanatorium,” 7 
she said. “She told me—everything!” 7 

Again they stood in silence at the 7 
window, and the world passed by un- 7 
noticed at their feet. 4 

The girl said, speaking first: 2 

“If you start to save again, Lewis, | 
can’t you—don’t you think you can save 
enough to go to Columbia, after all? 
Oh, you must!” 

“Perhaps,” he said slowly. “And you, . 
you are young—perhaps now, with your - 
experience, you may get your chance 
and see your name in electrics out- 
side the Coronet yet. Who can tell?” 

“Never mind me, Lewis,” she in- 
sisted. “You are young; it may mean 
waiting a year or two longer, but— 
you must go—you must! I would be 
perfectly miserable if I thought I’d 
spoiled all that forever.” 

He looked at her and said nothing, 
and Yvette, with a little half cry, half 
laugh whispered: 

“We'll savetogether, Lewis Kent!” 
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“THE WALL STREET GIRL” 


(Book by Margaret Mayo and Ed- 
gar Selwyn. Lyrics by Hapgood 
Burt. Music by Karl 
Hoschna and others) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Jemima (Jimmy) Greene..Blanche Ring 
James Greene ....e.cecees Harry Gilfoil 
a ' Dexter Barton.....William P. Carleton 
> a | Bertie Longman 





“ae 6~—Ctéi‘éSB tnt ~LLom gman ....... Clarence Oliver 
: pe Rev, Dr. Leonard ...... 4.+Paul Porter 
° MD OVOGU ss. ccvccvcceccsesetss Cyril Ring 
a ME PINCH oc aces te ccs cece Charles Silber 
" | Mrs. Williams........ Maude Knowlton 


= Pearl Williams ....... Florence Shirley 
» Lawrence O’Connor ..Wellington: Cross 
Sunshine Reilly ...+.... Lois Josephine 
TL Ba 71) BARR ea eae Will Rogers 


| “The Wall Street Girl” is the romance 
| of an heiress who should have been 
> an heir. James Greene baptizes his only 
child Jemima, reduces this to “Jimmy,” 
and when she reaches womanhood 
makes her his partner in his brokerage 
office. There she fills her duties so ably 
that “Jimmy” Greene is recognized all 
along “the Street” as her father’s right- 
hand man. Dexter Barton, of Reno, 
with a rich mining property, “The 
“Golden-Rod,” for sale, fails to interest 
}’ Mr. Greene in his project, but in her 
7 © father’s absence, “Jimmy” goes over 
7 the paternal head and purchases a half 
' interest in the mine. 

_ Discovering that her father, along 
with Pinch and Bertie Longman, has 
proceeded to Reno to witness a prize- 
' fight, Jimmy, accompanied by Mrs. Wil- 
» -liams, Pearl Williams and a coterie of 
friends, follows. Ostensibly she goes to 
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look over “The Golden-Rod,” but in 
reality her purpose is to be with Bar- 
ton, the first man who ever has im- 
pressed her fancy. 

In Reno, many surprising incidents 
occur. It happens, for instance, that the 
Reverend Dr. Leonard, pastor of Mr. 
Greene’s church, has also gone there 
on a commission from a newspaper 
syndicate to view the fight and write 
sermons on the “Carnage of the red 
mill of pugilism.” As may be imagined, 
the holy man is much discomfited when 
Mr. Greene and his party meet him on 
the street in the city of prize-fights and 
divorces. And the whole party is fur- 
thermore enraged when they find they 
are being snapped by a moving picture 
man who is in league with Sunshine 
Reilly. ee 

Meanwhile, “Jimmy” Greene, having 
taken to “chaps” and spurs and further 
disguises of a Western bad-man, man- 
ages to remain unrecognized by. her 
father, who has broken his glasses and 
as a consequence is temporarily blind. 
And she wins a wager from him on 
the outcome of the fight—a wager that 
is a ruse to enable her to choose the 
man she wishes for her husband. 

On their return to New York, it is 
found that only “Jimmy’s” investment 
in “The Golden-Rod” saves the firm of 
Greene and Longman from ruin. The — 
finale develops three bethrothals: that 
of “Jimmy” and Dexter Barton, of her 
father and Mrs. Williams, and of Bertie 
and Pearl. 

(Produced by Frederick McKay) 
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“DEAR OLD CHARLIE” 
(By Charles H. Brookfield) 


PEOPLE IN THE PLAY 


Charles Ingleton Charles Hawtrey 
Gabriel Peploe Edmund Maurice 
Thomas Dumphie ....E. Holman, Clark 
Colonel Fishbourne ..... C. B. Vaughan 
Purkitt Arthur Grenville 
Mrs. Fishbourne Mabel Younge 
Agnes Fishbourne (later Mrs. Ingleton) 
Enid Leslie 

Miss Gertrude Thornton 


Mrs. Gabriel Peploe, whose deep 
flirtation with Charles Ingleton has 
been that gallant gentleman’s most re- 
cent affair, becomes angered over Ingle- 
ton’s approaching marriage to Agnes 
Fishbourne. 

So Mrs. Peploe promptly writes an 
anonymous letter, revealing facts but 
not names to Agnes’ mother, the 
wife of Colonel Fishbourne—with the 
result that Mrs. Fishbourne and the 
Colonel call on their prospective son- 
in-law on his wedding morning and tax 
him with his sins. 

Ingleton admits that he has been a 
sinner, but deftly calling into service a 
previous affair with Mrs. Thomas 
Dumphie,—who has been dead some 
seven months or more,—begs pardon 
and clemency, declaring that the lady 
in the case has long since gone to her 
last rest. 

Both Dumphie and Peploe are bliss- 
fully ignorant of the fact that “Dear 
Old Charlie’s” friendship for them has 
merely been a false pretext for the 
purpose of masking his philanderings 
with their wives. So they call to con- 
gratulate him on his approaching ad- 
vent into the ranks of the benedicts, 
rapturous that now there will be three 
friendly firesides instead of two. Ingle- 
ton, wearied of their wives, fails to 
fancy a continuance of the society of 
either Dumphie or Peploe, but is even- 
tually compelled to invite them to the 
wedding. Meanwhile, Mrs. Peploe, 
making an indiscreet farewell call upon 
“Dear Old Charlie,” is saved from 
an encounter with her husband by 
Purkitt, who locks her in the butler’s 
pantry. There Mrs. Peploe, enraged at 
the confinement, smashes glass and 
siphons terrifically. 


“What is that?” queries Peploe ag 
the crashes increase. 

“Merely my dog,” explains “Dear 
Old Charlie.” “She is acting so oddly 
this morning we had to lock her up in 


the pantry. She seems to know I’m go- a 


ing away.” 


“Be still out there; lie down!” roars © 


Peploe, happy to aid his friend on his 


marriage morn. And Mrs. Peploe, fast © 


in the closet, which is not sound-proof 4 


against her husband’s voice, subsides. 
So Messrs Dumphie and Peploe blun- 


der on through “Dear Old Charlie’s” ~ 


honeymoon, revealing to everybody but 
themselves what innocent dupes they 
have been. Agnes precipitates the climax 
by discovering in Peploe’s hat a note 


from Mrs. Peploe to Ingleton. Mrs. Pep- 4 


loe has by this time consoled herself, 
and though the note is a year old, its 
contents suffice to betray Ingleton to his 
wife. While he raves over Peploe’s 
stupidity in “wearing one of last year’s 
hats,” Agnes leaves in high dudgeon. 
Presently, however, she returns full 
of forgiveness and love, when Ingleton 
has literally turned both Peploe and 


Dumphie out of doors—still full of faith | 


in the world and each other, and most 
of all in “Dear Old Charlie.” 
(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert) 


“THE ROSE MAID” 


(Adapted from the libretto of “Bub 
Oder Maedel,” by Harry B. 
Smith, and Raymond Peck. 
Music by Bruno Granich- 
staedten and lyrics by 
Robert B. Smith) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


The Duke of Barchester 
PRR Pawh ds Rees ce ewtes J. Humbird Duffy 
Sir John Portman R. E. Graham 
Princess Hilda Von Lahn 
Miss Edith Decker 
Mr. Ed. Gallagher 
Mr. Al. Shean 


Mr. Arthur Laceby 

Daphne Miss Adrienne Augarde 

‘ Captain, The Honorable Bertie Walpole 

Phillip Sheffield 

Gwendolen Bruce .Miss Dorothy Follis 

Countess Bertrand ..Miss Juliette Dika 
, A melodiously musical _ warning 
against dabbling in imbroglios with 
money-lenders—this is “The Rose 

Maid.” 
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The Duke of Barchester is the sole 


| and impecunious heir of his elderly but 
' wealthy bachelor uncle, Sir John Port- 


man. Now, Barchester is affianced to the 
Princess Hilda von Lahn, who is so poor 
that she must wed with wealth. He is 
secretly loved by Daphne, the daughter 
of his housekeeper. Daphne’s father 
was an officer in Sir John’s regiment, 
but since his death his wife and daugh- 
ter are sadly reduced in circumstances. 
Dennis, Schmuke and Chumley, with 
an eye to Sir John’s fabulous wealth, 
persuade Barchester to permit them to 
finance him so he may live in a state 
befitting his rank. 

Barchester rushes into wild extrav- 
agances. Sir John, arriving unexpected- 
ly to visit his nephew, finds a lavish 
entertainment in progress. Unrecog- 
nized by the servants, Sir John meets 
first with the three money-lenders. 
These, well-wined and garrulous, con- 
fide to the newcomer that the Duke is 
entertaining on their money, but they 
are to be well repaid by his “old im- 
becile of an uncle.” 

Sir John, enraged, reveals his identity. 
He climaxes the shock by saying he is 
not a bachelor but a happy husband who 
momentarily is expecting an heir. In 
the midst of the consternation following 
this announcement, bets are placed on 
the prayer of the money-lenders and 
the Duke’s friends that the child shall 
be a girl. 

Sir John betakes himself to the hotel 
and from there telephones the Duke 
that the child has arrived and that 
“she” is a boy. Princess Hilda breaks 
her engagement and gives back to Bar- 
chester his red roses of love. Daphne, 
who has won from him the white rose 


of friendship, is the only one of the 


throng who remains faithful to the dis- 
appointed Duke. Sir John, elated at the 
success of his invention, determines to 
maintain the fiction of wife and child to 
teach his scapegrace nephew a lesson. 
The money-lenders form a combine, in- 
corporate and put the Duke on the 
marriage market, as a “plant” in which 
they have invested and wish to sell to 
an American millionairess. 

The Countess Bertrand learns of 
this. She has an axe to grind herself, 
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for Dennis, one of the money-lenders, 
is the trustee in charge of the Countess’ 
late husband’s estate and keeps her ex- 
penditures down to a minimum. The 
Countess is chaperoning seven young 
millionairesses from the United States, 
to one of whom the money-lenders 
would wed the Duke. So the Countess 
takes her girls to Ostend and con- 
trives that Gwendolen Bruce, whom 
the money-lenders have picked for Bar- 
chester, shall bring to flower her ro- 
mance with the Hon. Bertie Walpole; 
so the money-lenders are made to 
lose on their “plant.” 

‘The Duke, to the wrath of the 
money-lenders, swears he will marry 
Daphne, dollars or no dollars. And Sir 
John Portman, satisfied with this choice 
of his nephew, confesses he has no 
wife nor child, that the Duke is his 
heir, and that the young folk may go | 
live as happily as they please. 
(Produced by Werba and Luescher) 


“TWO LITTLE BRIDES” 


(Music by Gustave Kerker. Book and 
lyrics by Arthur Anderson, James 
T. Powers and Harold Atteridge) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
The King of Wiirtemburg 
Ue oo ext bi oils Cone aer eee Arthur Clough 
Count Boris Rimanow Walter Lawrence 
Prince Petroff ...... George Pauncefort 
Vodka, the Janitor .....Sherman Wade 
Polycarp Ivanovitch ..James T. Powers 


FLOROPRO. 6. ceccacxens Frances Cameron 
EOGHGE si 3.0 0 kee Ree RIES Leila Hughes 
VONGCIE a's css penned Flavio. Arcaro 
Princess Athanasia......Sallie Sallinger 


The folly of marriage perforce, fol- 
lowed by desertion in haste and repent- 
ance through jealousy, is tunefully 
aired in “Two Little Brides.” Count 
Boris and his friend Polycarp, are 
caught flirting with Honorka and Tat- 
jana—heiressesand pupils in the Ladies’ 
Institute at St. Petersburg—by Vodka, 
the janitor, and are compelled by Prince 
Petroff and by the Princess Athanasia, ~ 
the directress, to marry the girls. Both 
men rebel, but in vain. Most especially 
loath is Polycarp, who, armed with a 
shower bouquet of lilies of the valley, — 
is en route to his nuptials with Ven- 
detta, the Corsican. And immediately 
after the ceremony, Polycarp and Boris 
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escape under cover of a storm, in an 
automobile. 

A year later, at a Court Ball at the 
palace of Prince Petroff in Wirtem- 
burg, the two little brides, for the first 
time since their wedding ceremony, 
meet their recalcitrant husbands. They 
determine to discipline them and simul- 
taneously bring them back into matri- 
mony. “Are we wives or widows or 
what?” sing Honorka and Tatjana 
plaintively. Boris and Polycarp have 
become anxious for reinstatement in 
domestic favor, and when Tatjana and 
Honorka learn this, the two girls enter 
upon a game of cross-purposes. In this 
they unwittingly are aided by Vendetta 
and her brother, who come seeking 
Polycarp and demanding vengeance 
for his breach of faith with the Corsic- 
an girl, 

The king of Wiirtemburg is led into 
an infatuation for Tatjana. When the 
tangle is at its worst, both Tatjana and 
Honorka relent, while Vendetta com- 
promises her pursuit of Polycarp by 
accepting for a htisband Prince Petroff, 
her lover of earlier years. 

(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert) 


“A WINSOME WIDOW” 


(Founded on Charles Hoyt’s “A Trip 
to Chinatown.” Music by Raymond 
Hubbell, revamped by Julian 
Mitchell) 

LeapvINGc CHARACTERS 
Mrs Guyer : Emmy Wehlen 
Flirt Ethel Kelley 
Slavin Harry Kelly 
Ben Gay Leon Errol 
Rashicigh Gay ......0...50. C. J. Ross 
Welland Strong Harry Conor 
WOGK © 6. s5050. RSs @8 sen Frank Tinney 


Walder Daly 

Ben Gay, an amorous old hypocrite 
and president of the Purity League, 
through Slavin’s error, receives a letter 
from the Widow Guyer intended for 
Rashleigh Gay. Mistaking her “R” Gay 
for “B” Gay, the old gentleman is much 
flattered by the note, which invites him 
to a rendezvous that evening at “The 
Poodle Dog” restaurant, where a revel 
of high color and much suspicion is 
scheduled. As President of the Purity 


‘League, Ben Gay had promised his 4 
cohorts to stop this entertainment at ~ 


“The Poodle Dog.” The widow’s note 4 


changes all this. Ben Gay has just for- 
bidden his two wards, Tony and Isa- 


bel, and his nephew Wilder Daly, to 7 


accompany a corps of suffragists on an 
evening foray to convert the whole of 
Chinatown to “Votes for Women.” 
That the coast may be clear for his 


own ends Ben Gay summons Tony, | 


Isabel and Wilder and tells them they 
may go to Chinatown after all, pro- 
vided the three take with them his 
visiting friend, Welland Strong. 

Now the “Trip to Chinatown” was a 
flimsy excuse of Tony and Isabel and 
Wilder to get out to “The Poodle Dog” 
that night themselves. After vain efforts 
to lose Welland Strong, they all arrive, 
by devious routes, at those objects of 
their coincident desires: “The Poodle 
Dog” and the widow. 

Mr. Ben Gay, however, is side- 
tracked into an ante-room by -Noah, 
who takes- umbrage at the five-cent 
piece with which the President of the 
Purity League crosses his tipping-palm. 
Vainly does the straying President of 
the Purity League wait alone for the 
widow, who never wrote him at all. An 
accidental but lengthy seat on a hot 
soapstone injures his dress-suit, so he 
is forced to send it out for repairs. Be- 
fore it gets back to him, the suit is ap- 
propriated by Welland Strong. At this, 
the irate but negligée Mr. Gay proceeds 
to the kitchen, borrows coverings from 
the chef, and arrives at the ball just 
in time to be met by Slavin and a squad 
of police. For Slavin, having picked up 
from the floor of his master’s room 


S 


the warrant for stopping “The Poodle % 


Dog” revel, has done the Purity League 
President’s duty for him. Wildly Ben 
Gay protests. He commands the arrest 
of everybody but himself and the 
widow. Unfortunately for Mr. Gay, all 
his credentials are in the vest pocket 
of his clothes—which clothes now adorn 
the person of Welland Strong. ‘Mr. 
Strong, straightway assuming the au- 
thority of the President of the Purity 
League, has everybody set free except 
Mr. Gay himself, who is sent to jail. 
(Produced by F. Ziegfeld, Jr.) 

















IN VAUDEVILLE 


e ‘cc %° 
How the various acts 


get there — and stay there 


By FRANCES PECK SMITH 


OU sat in your comfortable seat They did 

at the vaudeville theatre the other not, however, 

night and scanned your program just “happen” to 
with interest. As you glanced over the be there. Vaguely you 
various numbers you were quite sure know that “somebody 
you would be pleased with So and So, or other” engaged them; 
and So and So, and So and So. And otherwise they would 
incidentally you wondered how so many __ not have been there, but 
good people happened to be on the bill. unless you are a mem- 
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ber of the inner circle you do not know 
that they are there through a system 
so perfect that you have been spared 
seeing any one of hundreds of incom- 
petents, who, without the system might 
otherwise have played before your 
bored eyes. 

“How then are the acts procured?” 

With sudden interest you ask the 
question. It’s a little question with a 
big answer. 

With the growth of vaudeville popu- 
larity, every big city has acquired its 
vaudeville managers’ association.. The 
Orpheum is the parent organization 
with offices in New York and Chicago. 
Then there is the United Booking Of- 
fice, also in New York, the Western 
Vaudeville Managers’ Association in 
Chicago, with branch offices extending 
to the coast, and the Gus Sun Offices 
between New York and Chicago. Sul- 
livan and Considine also do a large 
business. Besides these there are nu- 
merous smaller concerns. 


Go into the offices of any one of the: 


associations between the hours of 11 
A.M. and 5 p.M., and you will find 
yourself wondering what the panic is 
about. On every side you will be flanked 
by individuals all apparently eager and 
worried about something. All are en- 
deavoring to get next to the railing 
which separates the business offices 
from the reception rooms, where they 
may present cards to the bored attend- 
ants who take them languidly to the 
“bull pen” where sit the booking man- 
agers, and usually return them with the 
message that the business must be 
transacted through the agent or not 
at all. 

And here is a good place to make 
the distinction between the -booking 
agent and the booking manager. The 
agent represents the player, or is sup- 
posed to, and the manager represents 
the association and the houses where 
the acts are billed. Every booking man- 
ager has so many houses for which he 
is responsible. 

When an act is presented by the 
agent it is discussed by the various 
managers at their business meetings, 
which are held regularly. If the act 
is known, the managers bid for it, and 
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a price is immediately set. If it is not 
known, the artists are compelled to 
give a “try-out” of it at one of the 
local theatres. All the managers are 
compelled by the association to be pres- 
ent at these try-outs and to report o1 
the various acts. Generally two nights 
a. week are devoted to try-outs. 

Usually the artists are willing and 
eager to give a trial of their work, but 
occasionally well-known actors will re- 
fuse, arguing that they are too promi- 
nent to require testing—the try-out, of 
course, being done free of charge of 
any sort. 

“We had a case of that kind just 
last month,” said a member of one of 
the big booking associations. “It was 
a big act that had been in the vaude- 
ville theatres several years ago. In the 
meantime the participants had separ- 
ated and gone into other lines of the- 
atrical work, but they had come to- 
gether again and they came to us for 
booking. We insisted that the act, hav- 
ing been off the beards for so long, 
would require a try-oxt, and the people 
insisted that this was not necessary. 
The result was that they left us in a 
huff. I notice that the act has not been 
billed yet. They'll come back—they al- 
ways do. If not to us, to some one else, 
who will demand the same that we 
do. They could, doubtless, obtain 
work from small booking agencies, but 
having a big act they will not attempt 
this, as they would only get short time 
and be placed in the small houses. 
They'll come back.” - 

When an act has been placed, ten 
per cent is deducted from the salary 
paid. Of this, 5 per cent goes to the 
agent representing the artist and 5 per 
cent to the booking office. Occasion- 
ally the manager of the theatre is re- 
quired to pay the booking office a fee 
but this is not usual and there is no 
rule as to the amount. If it is a good 
theatre that the offices are anxious to 
book, no charge of any kind is made. 
If, however, it is a theatre where the 
manager is hard to please and where 
the actors dislike to go, thus causing 
the office its own troubles in diplomacy, 
the fee is exacted. 

‘But if all the business is transacted 




































TWO 
PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC 
POSES BY 
MURILLO, ST. 

LOUIS, OF EVA 
TANGUAY, ONE OF 
THE HIGHEST SALARIED 
PERSONS IN VAUDEVILLE 


through agents, why are all these people here?” 
I asked the head of one of the associations, look- 
ing at the nervous, eager throng pressing toward 
the railing. He smiled. a 
“An almost unfailing trait of these people 4 
is their suspicion,” he replied. “They are “ 
firmly convinced that agents and managers 
have but one aim in view—to ‘do’ them. They put 
their case in the hands of the agent, and then, just 
about as fast as they can get here, they come and en- 
deavor to beat the agent to the managers. That’s what 
these people are doing now. There may be a few who 
are trying to get a place on their own hook, but the 
majority of them have agents who will appear in good 
and sufficient time to take the acts up in an orderly 
manner. But, having put their trust in the agents, their 
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Photograph by White, New York 
ALICE LLOYD, A VAUDEVILLIAN, WHO WILL BE STARRED NEXT SEASON IN ‘“THE BONNIE BELLE OF 
SCOTLAND” 
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motto immediately becomes, ‘Put not 
your trust in agents.’ ” 

“Do they ever get in to the mana- 
gers?” 

“Sometimes. Not often. Once in a 
while when there appears to be good 
cause, they are admitted, but as this 
is rarely the case, they usually remain 
just where you see them -now, talking 
to each other about themselves and 
their acts. They never talk about any- 
thing else. Meet them in their hotels 
and that is the sole subject of conver- 
sation. They never read anything save 
that which bears directly on their own 
line of work, and what they read of 
that they get from the theatrical pa- 
pers. And they are always ill-treated 
and misunderstood. Nobody appreci- 
ates them. That is their story. Every 
one you see there now is firmly con- 
vinced that he or she—or they, as 
the case may be—has the greatest act 
that ever was offered to an unsympa- 
thetic booking manager. And the man- 
ager, of course, knows it; but he is 
hard and cold so that he can get 
them for about half what they are 
worth, 

“Some of the commonest expressions 
used to describe their acts are: 

“““We knocked ’em off the seats.’ 

“ “We cleaned ’em up.’ 

“We stopped the show.’ 

“*We were a riot.’ The riot, by the 
way, in all the history of vaudeville, 
has never happened. 

“Talking about the troubles of the 
performers. -hey are not in it with the 
woes of th: managers. Vaudeville peo- 
ple are notoriously poor business peo~ 
ple, from Eva Tanguay with her $33°0 
a week, Alice Lloyd with her top-notch 
salary, Irene Franklin with her big fol- 
lowing and consequent huge earning 
capacity, down to tne cheapest song and 
dance acts on the boards. They have 
absolutely no regard for a contract— 
so far as they themselves are con- 
cerned. They insist, however, that the 
managers live up to their end of it. 
For example: 

' “We had a popular tight rope stunt 
billed for one of the smaller towns 
about 300 miles away. Late on the 
afternoon of the opening night we re- 
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ceived a telegram from one of the par- 
ticipants in the act and this is what 
it said: 

“Girl sick; wont go on; send an- 
other.’ 

“Now even if we had a waiting list 
as long as your arm standing about 
with the sole idea of taking the place 
of the girl who couldn’t go on, we could 
not by any chance have got anybody 
there in time for that night. And, come 
to find out, the girl who would not gu 
on had not been really sick at all. She 
had merely had a tiff with another 
member of the company and taken to 
her bed in a fit of hysterics, with an 
utter disregard for the play-or-pay co:- 
tract to which she had subscribed her 
name.” 

“Independent,” I laughed. He drew 
a sigh that caused all the papers 
on a near-by desk to flutter omin- 
ously. 

“Tf that’s what you call it, they are,” 
he said. “All of them. The highest and 
the lowest on the ladder. 

“For instance, we had a well-known 
old actor in a scene from ‘Oliver Twist’ 
playing in one of the popular neigh- 
borhood theatres. And so _ realistic- 
ally did he play that women fainted 
and there came indignant protests to 
the manager of the house that any- 
thing so gruesome be allowed on the 
stage. 

“The manager protested to the actor 
and asked him to modify his horrors 
somewhat. To which the irate old fel- 
low replied : 

“**Modify? Modify? I modify? No, 
sir! I have been engaged to give these 
people Dickens and I am giving them 
Dickens. If they don’t like it let them 
stay away, sir. Let them stay away, | 
tell vou!’ 

“That’s the way they talk to you. 
But let you say anything. to them about 
canceling their contract, and back they 
come: : 

“<T’ll sue you!’ And no matter how 
patiently you point out to them that 
they are causing all sorts of complica- 
tions which, in the long run, will react 
against themselves, they listen to you 
with a caustic sneer, and only reiterate 
that they'll do as they please or sue 



















TWO 
PHOTO- 
GRAFHIC 
STUDIES 
OF IRENE 
FRANKLIN, 
BY BANGS, NEW 
YORK. THE UPPER PIC- 
TURE SHOWS MISS FRANKLIN 
IN HER ROLE AS WAITRESS 









. ‘. & = you. Being poor competent managers; the old-time vari- 

age business people ety actors; young boys who have pro- 
i they do not look ahead cured most of their training on the 
4 to the time when they _ streets, learned a song and dance from 
may desire another some source or other and. graduated 
booking. The present on the stage as “Musical Comedy 
one they possess, and Fours,” etc.; rathskeller stars, who 
they're going to work after a number of years of café sing- 
it for all it’s worth.” ing came out as vaudeville artists; and 

In vaudeville there the specialty people, among whom 
are six different may be included acrobats, divers, prize 
types. There are the fighters, and animal trainers. 


people from the “le- And practically all nationalities are 
gitimate;’ musical _ represented. 
comedy people who Despite the number of acts offered, 


have been trained by all booking managers agree that there 
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is always a dearth of good onés. The 
reason for this, they say, is that the 
vaudeville people seldom get new ideas. 
Season after season they come back 
with the same old acts and the same old 
songs and see no reason why they are 
not grabbed up as quickly as they were 
when-songs and acts were new. 

And because of this, managers are 
constantly on the lookout for something 
that will “go over. big.” All booking 
managers connected with the various 
big organizations are required to re- 
port on at least three shows a week. 
If an act is original and a “hit’’. they 
report on it and go after it. 

The big organizations interlock and 
work together. They are opposed by 
innumerable smaller associations, which 
frequently offer more money, but usu- 
ally can book for only a much shorter 
time. Here is where the competition 
comes in, for the opposing forces are 
out for the best they can get, and will 
take that best at every opportunity. 

“It’s a cut-throat business—like every 
other,” they all acknowledge frankly. 

Practically any sort of entertainment 
desired is furnished by the large con- 
cerns. Are you going to have a county 
fair? They will furnish the attractions. 
Or a children’s party? They have many 
things to suggest for the entertainment 
of the kiddies. Or perhaps you are 
about to give a dinner and desire to 
surprise your guests with something 
novel and startling. They will provide 
you with what you want. Moving pic- 
ture houses, summer parks, churches 
and cafés alike are served by the big 
vaudeville managers’ associations. 

And how the letters do pour in from 
would-he’s and have-been’s! Here is a 
sample : 


Dear Sir :—Will you please give me a 
chance as an actress in your moving pic- 
tures. I will try hard to please you as 
I am very anxious to get in the moving 
pictures. I have blue eyes, dimples in each 
cheek, fair, brown, wavy hair and ‘I am 
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seventeen. Please give me some terms 

and I am very anxious to come and I 

will appreciate prompt answering. 

A sample which came from a mov- 
ing picture emporium, describing a dog 
act: 

I can-play this act in anything from a 
marble palace set to a chicken coop. 

And still another: 


Dear Srr:—I come to the conclusion 
that 1 would write you if you could give 
me a contract for some vaudevile house 
in Chicago. I ama good character come-. 
dian. I played in different houses around 
this vicinity. I am a good singer. If you 
could book me for any houses I will be 
ever so much obliged. I was a stage 
manager onct. I would like to start in 
Chicago as I born and raised there. I 
hope you answer by return mail. I am 
17% years old. 

The stationery of professionals is a!- 
most invariably the most lurid their 
minds can conceive of, and the writing 
of professionals and non-professionals 
alike what might be termed 0 in pen- 
manship. 

Once engaged, the artists are under 
check. A complete record of them is 
kept in the offices of the booking or- 
ganization which has employed them, 
and the particular booking manager who 
has them at any of his houses can tell 
you in five minutes, upon request, just 
where any one of them is to be found, 
how that one is doing, whether any 
performances have been missed, and 
just where the artist will play next. 
Also he will tell you just what that 
particular one is “kicking” about at the 
time you inquire regarding him. It may 
be the place on the program—they all 
want to come toward the end, it seems 
—or it may be that the dressing rooms 
are not satisfactorily arranged. Per- 
haps there has been a mistake in the 
printing and the name does not appear 
as big and black as it should, or maybe 
a word has been twisted. 

“It’s always something,” says the 
booking manager with a smile and a 
sigh. 



























GEE, BUT 
ITS HELL TO 
BE AN 
ACTOR! 


By 


AD the: title of this article been ad- 
dressed to me during my first year in 
the profession, I probably should 

have looked with scorn and contumely 
upon the speaker and, in all likelihood, 

might have pitied him for an ignorance 

inexcusable. 

I refer to the. auspicious occasion 
when I was engaged as a super at the 
old Boston Museum, for the munificent 
salary of $2 per week. Connected in 
even so humble a capacity with a com- 
pany which occupied a theatre so full 
of traditions handed down by Booth, 
Barrett, McCullough and the other 
makers of American theatrical history, 
I was contented with my lot, even 
though it cost my father ten times 
more than my salary. 

My schooling with the Boston Mu- 
seum stock company, wherein I was 
gradually advanced to utility, and . 
eventually more important parts, 
only served to increase my appetite 
for histrionic honors. And the dis- 
advantages of being an actor did 
not protrude themselves on mv 
horizon until long after I had left 
my native heath. 

When engagements with various 
companies throughout the coun- 
try began to: attract me, by 
reason of the opportunity for 
travel, I was soon initiated into THOMAS W. ROSS AND MARY 
the vagaries of the vagabond life, RYAN IN “THE ONLY SON 
and from that time until I was 
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selected for the principal rdle in 
“Checkers,” there were enough disap- 
pointments to make me cry time and 
time again, “Gee, it’s hell to be an 
actor.” 

Small road-companies are not the only 
organizations which have cause to com- 
plain of their lot. They have been the 
target at which humorists have darted 
their shafts of wit, but many an im- 
portant theatrical company, having out- 
lived its usefulness in the larger cities, 
is compelled to experience much dis- 
comfort at the hands of the 
unsophisticated natives in 
the rural districts. 

That, however, is not 
the worst feature of be- 
ing an actor. Seriously, 
a player who spends 
three-fourths of his time 
away from home has less 
advantages than the alien 
who enters the country as 
an immigrant and in a 
year has naturalization 
papers, The immigrant 
then has a voice in the 
selection of office holders; 
he is licensed to conduct a 
business ; in time, if he is thrifty, 
he owns his home and becomes 










































many instances, he is heard from 
as a public-spirited citizen. 

The actor, in all likelihood born in 
this country, educated in its schools, 
begins his fiscal year by spending two 
or three months in the spring and sum- 
mer in New York City, waiting for 
some producing manager to select him 
as a type for a character in a new pro- 
duction. Failing in this, he takes the 
best road job which offers itself and 
begins to work, sometimes’ in August, 
more often in September, and not in- 
frequently in October. 

As the amusement business is the first 
to feel the effects of any unusual con- 
dition which might happen to develop 
commercially, the season for the actor 
has been variously averaged at from 
twenty-five to thirty-five weeks. During 
this time he is’on the road, paving more 
for his living than if he had his own 
home, and thereby contributing, in the 
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a tax-payer, and eventually, in THOMAS W. Ross 





various cities which he visits, a part of 
the great amount of money expended 
annually by transients. It is a well- 
known fact that the commerce of any 
city depends in a great measure on the 
itinerant public. 

Through all of this expense, incon- 
venient existence, and in many uninhab- 
itable hotels, the actor does not even 
get a chance to vote. If he leaves his 
company for the purpose of casting a 
ballot in his home town, he will prob- 
ably lose his engagement. Incidentally, 
most of our frugal players are 
tax-payers, some of whose 
investments have devel- 
oped picturesque show- 
places on Long Island. 
Of course that is not 
the only locality, as in 
a majority of cases, the 
actor, like any other 
human being, is anx- 
ious to invest his sav- 
ings in a section where 
he thinks real estate will 
increase in value. 

When “Checkers” provid- 
ed my first star part, I had had 
all and more of these disagree- 
able experiences that fall to the 
lot of any one player. The ad- 
vance of civilization has not 
penetrated the nooks and corners 
of this country sufficiently to eradicate 
from the narrow minds of some natives 
the idea that the actor is no longer a 
vagabond. I believe there is still extant 
in England a law which defines the 
actor as a vagabond, and I think that 
it has been very widely interpreted in 
many towns which I have visited. 

The hotel clerk is usually the first 
important personage the actor meets on 
his arrival. As soon as he realizes you 
are “with the show” he seems to dig 
up all of the garret rooms which have 
not been dusted since the last troupe 
played there, and that may mean two 
weeks or two months, according to the 
ability of the local theatre manager to 
get a contract. 

The bellboy no sooner plants your 
luggage in a musty room before he asks 
you for a pass. Just about the time you 
are ready to rest after your journey, the 
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maid will repeat the request, 
and, by the time you reach 
the dining-room, the colored 
waiter has already spotted 
you and expressed a desire 
to see the show that night. 
Before you reach the door, 
the porter, the clerk, and 
all of the other at- 
tachés who, for some 
unknown reason, be- 
lieve that their serv- 
ices are indispens- 
ible, feel that the 
only possible reci- 
procity is an order 
on the box office 
for two seats. If 
you happen to be 
the star of a play, 
this request is 
made by the mes- 
senger boy, the cab 
driver, the newsboy who 
takes your money for a 
paper, and, in fact, from 
every conceivable an- 
gle some one will find 
some excuse to ask 
for a pass. 

The pass fiend, 
however, is not the 
only pest who be- 
sieges a_ success- 
ful player. As soon 
as the critics ap- 
prove of a play and 
their judgment is 
corroborated by 
the public, there 
will’ come a 
stream of play- 
wrights — confi- 
dent, sanguine 
and insistent that 
they have the 
play, the great 
American play, 
long awaited, 
which needs 
only the person- 
ality, talent and 
popularity of 
the star, I have 
taken the trou- 
ble to read a 
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few of these manuscripts and to find 
that in most cases the subject is iden- 
tical with that in the play in which I 
happen to be appearing. 

Most people seem to think that the 
actor has nothing to do but enjoy him- 
self. This statement has probably been 
made so often that it might be classed 
among the ‘“‘bromides’’ of modern jour- 
nalism. But it is nevertheless a fact, in 
spite of the columns and columns of 
press matter which have been and are 
being written daily about actors and 
the. personal side of their lives, and 
which should by this time have been 
sufficient to show the public just how 
the actor spends his time. 

If he begins his day at noon, pro- 
vided he is not compelled to travel, 
he has as many, if not more, appoint- 
ments made for him than most notable 
captains of industry. He does not dare 
turn down an interviewer from a pa- 
per; he has clubs, societies and leagues 
whose invitations must not be neg- 
lected, and by the time his performance 
is over in the evening, there are usually 
two or three friends whom he has not 
seen for months or years, who drop in 
unannounced. And so there is very little 
time left for himself. 

This routine, of course, is applicable 
only to those players who are sufh- 
ciently interested in their business to 
observe an attitude of tact and diplo- 
macy. For, after all, the profession is 
a business and it must be conducted as 
such ; otherwise we would merit the dis- 
dain heaped upon us by the afore- 
mentioned uncivilized natives. 

There are not many angles of the 
profession which have not been dis- 
cussed in clubs and in the public press, 
so that the play-goer who reads is by 
this time, most likely, quite familiar 
with the inside facts of the profession. 
While it is a profession from its artistic 
side, there is that system and method 
of conducting a theatrical enterprise 
which is just as rigid and precise as the 
government of the United States. In 
fact, if anything, it is more exacting 
and frequently as exasperating. 

If the actor, or the executives in any 
other department of the theatre, were 
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to devote as much time to a commercial 
enterprise as is expected of him in his 
own profession, I feel confident that 
his energy would put to shame some of 
the results attained by our men of 
affairs. 

From the time a manuscript is put 
ito rehearsal, the actor becomes the 
victim of circumstances. It is needless 
for me to relate here the hours of tedi- 
ous work consumed in the preparation 
of a production. That has been “old by 
many producers and is an old story. 

Neither am I going to dwell upon the 
excitement and nervousness of a first 
night after these weeks of rehearsal, 
waiting for the verdict of the prover- 
bial “death watch,” who sit like under- 
takers at every premiére; nor shall I 
attempt to illustrate the feelings of the 
players, some of whom sit up all night 
waiting for the first edition of the 
morning paper, wherein will be report- 
ed their success or failure. 

But when you reconsider all of these 
experiences through which an actor 
must pass, when you realize how long 
he has to fight for recognition, and 
when you understand that his personal 
popularity is measured by the whim of 
the public, you will not blame me for 
paraphrasing that now famous speech 
of Checkers, who said it was “hell to 
be poor,” when I apply it to my own 
calling. 

I have very little reason to decry the 
theatrical profession. As a business it 
has been very kind to me. After “Re- 
morse’ ran his last race for Checkers, 
I was particularly happy in my subse- 
quent starring vehicle, “The Fortune 
Hunter,” and by the grace of the same 
author, Mr. Winchell Smith, I am still 
playing the prodigal son, who reforms 
himself into a real good business man 
and a happy young husband. Tom 
Brainard, Jr-, in “The Only Son,” is 
really my favorite rdle, because it gives 
me more opportunity to run the gamut 
of human emotions, from comedy to 
pathos, and seems to have won the 
approval of Chicago play-goers; but 
even with a long summer run ahead of 
me, I still aver, “It’s hell to be an 
actor.” 


IS 
WORTH 


6é 
AC woman sta 


F I had my life to live 

over again, would I, 

or would I not, be- 
come an actress? That 
is a question I have asked 
myself many times these 
last few years. 

There often comes to @ 
my mind nowadays a bit * 
of dialogue in Pinero’s 
charming comedy of stage 
life, “Trelawny of the Wells.” 
It is between the heroine and 
another actress, Imogen Parott, 
and runs this way: 

























IMOGEN 

Well, God bless you, my dear. I’m 

afraid I couldn't give up the stage, 
though, not for all the Arthurs. 


Rost 
Ah, your mother 
wasnt an actress. 


IMOGEN 
No. 
RosE 
Mine was, and I re- 
member her saying to 
me once, “Rose, if ever 
you have the chance, 
get out of it.” : 


IMOGEN 
The Profession? 


RosE 
Yes. “Get out of it,” mother said. 
“Tf ever a good man comes 
along, and offers to marry 
you and to take you off the 
stage, seize the chance—get 
out of it.” 
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IMOGEN 
-Your mother was never popular, was 
she? 
RosE 
Yes, indeed, she was most popular— 
till she grew oldish and lost her looks. 


IMOGEN 
Oh, that’s what she meant, then? 


IMOGEN 
Yes, that's what she meant. 


There you have it in a nut- 
shell, the gnawing, corroding 
horror of every actress’ life, 
.\ the fear of old age or, worse 
still, the time when she shall 
lose professional caste, to 
be succeeded by younger 
blood, to take the step 
downward which _inevit- 
ably leads to playing 
character parts and 
old women. There is 
probably no actress 
on the stage to-day of 
any standing or posi- 
tion, short of stardom, 
who has not this sicken- 
ing dread always before 
her. ; 


f 


It is purely a hy- 
pothetical case, of 
course, and yet I 
wonder what road 
my life would have 
followed had I not 
gone upon the stage? 
But it was the most 
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natural thing I should, being the 
daughter of an actress, and there was 
never anything else expected of me. My 
father, who was a traveling salesman, 
died when I was eleven years of age, 
and all. my early girlhood was passed in 
a boarding-school, paid for out of my 
mother’s earnings. 

When I was seventeen, my school 
days being over and having taken a 
stand against a college education, owing 
to the expense, I joined my mother, 
who was playing character roles in a 
stock company, with the regular weekly 
change of bill, situated in a Western 
city. I had no definite idea then of just 
what I intended to do, but had some 
vague notion of perfecting myself in 
either music or painting, for both of 
‘ which I have a small talent. Mother’s 
salary was ample for our immediate 
wants and she was satisfied that I 
should take time to decide upon my 
future. 

Along about the sixth week of the 
stock company’s season, a play was 
produced which required the services 
of more actresses than those regularly 
employed in the company and, as much 
as a matter of convenience as anything 
else, I was given a part, that of a 
young, ingenuous girl. It merely re- 
quired youthful girlishness, though it 
was not wholly an unimportant part, 
and youth was my leading asset then. 

I remember how casual and incidental 
the whole episode seemed, how indif- 
ferently and certainly unemotionally, I 
regarded the affair. Mother, whose one 
impression seemed to be that of glad- 
ness at the opportunity to help out the 
management, coached me in my lines, 


and somehow or other I came off with- ° 


out either failure or glory. 

That was twenty-five years ago and 
here I am, a woman of forty-two, ask- 
ing myself if a stage career for a wom- 
an is worth while. 

Apparently my initial week’s work 
gave greater managerial satisfaction 
than I knew at the time, for about two 
months later, when the regular ingénue 
of the company resigned, her position 
was offered to me and, purely as a mat- 
ter of course, I accepted it. I had been 
studying music in a desultory sort of 
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way and here, unexpectedly, was a 
chance to become immediately  self- 
supporting. Naturally, I took it. The 
salary was only thirty dollars a week, 
but as mother was making exactly 
twice that sum we managed very well 
on the whole—and almost before I 
knew it I was a professional actress! 

This is not meant in any sense to be 
an autobiographical record; there has 
been too little of interest in my life for 
that, but I merely want to show how 
little the stage has to offer in exchange 
for all a woman is compelled to give it. 
And what an unceasing drudge even 
a supposedly successful and popular 
player becomes, with the nightmare of 
old age ever before her. True, my 
mother died in harness, just as she 
wished to, about three years after my 
stage début, but then she represented 
a wholly different type, having been 
an actress from earliest babyhood, and 
she never achieved any special distinc- 
tion, even such as I have known. She 
was a worthy, capable, hard-working 
woman, without a thought or interest 
outside the theatre and myself. 

It was a strange thing how utterly 
devoid of ambition I was during my 
first years behind the footlights, and 
everything was comparatively easy and 
pleasant. I was on tour for three years 
with as many different companies, earn- 
ing a salary of forty dollars a week, 
and it was not until the death of my 
mother, with the realization that I was 
now “on my own,” that I resolved to 
make a success of my career. 

I was sudden't, consumed with a 
sweeping ambition, and promptly pro- 
ceeded to make the biggest mistake pos- 
sible—I married. Let us call him Ted. 
He was an actor, a member of the same 
company as myself, good-looking, dash- 
ing, impetuous, talented, and a year 
younger than I. The whole episode can 
be explained in an expression I once 
heard Ethel Barrymore use, in relating 
a matrimonial venture of a friend of 
hers, when she said: “It was one of 
those things which happen at the end 
of a long season.” 

Ted and I were as unsuited to each 
other as two people could possibly be, 
and we soon found it out. We lived to- 








gether less than a year, quarreling all 
the while, and the whole relation 
seemed to me so intolerable, so sicken- 
ing and disgusting, that when we se- 
cured engagements in separate com- 
panies I resolved never to go back to 
him. Two years later Ted secured a 
divorce, upon the grounds of deser- 
tion, since when he was twice mar- 
ried, and nowadays when we meet we 
speak most cordially. But Ted was 
never intended to bear the matrimonial 
yoke. 

When I was twenty-four years of age 
I played my first part on Broadway. It 
was not the leading part but it had one 
splendid scene—and I made a hit! 
Thereafter it was plain sailing. I was 
an established New York actress, with 
a steady demand for my 
services, and there was 
every reason to believe | { @ *" 
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that great stellar success was before 
me. 

Two years later I was engaged for 
the heroine in an imported London suc- 
cess, and this‘ marked my permanent 
position as a leading woman, one which 
I have held steadily for sixteen years 
—yet here I am with the question be- 
fore me, “Is it worth while?” 

Up to my thirty-sixth. year, every- 
thing was most pleasant and agreeable. 
Engagements were plentiful during the 
regular season; I made an annual pil- 
grimage to Europe each summer; I 
had legions of friends, and success 
smiled upon every side. All of which, 
while _ satisfactory 
enough, was a long 
way removed from 
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greatness, and I determined upon a 
bold move. I would be a star. Others 
had done it; why not I? 

Well, though managers had never 
been loath to give me leading roles 
with other stars, when it came to send- 
ing me forth at the head of my own 
organization, that was a different mat- 
ter. For some years my salary had been 
$175 a week, and, not being an extrava- 
gant woman and having made several 
fortunate investments, I determined to 
finance the venture myself. 

While abroad that summer I secured 
the American rights to a play which 
contained an excellent emotional role 
for a woman star, and this I used for 
my initial venture. There is no use to 
go into the details here; it was all 
rather painful and sudden. The tour 
lasted fifteen weeks (I was unable to 
obtain a New York booking, for my 
plans had been rather hastily concluded 
and there was no theatre available) ; 
the play failed to “‘catch on,” just why 
I cannot to this day understand, and 
at the end of the fifteen weeks I was 
out just exactly that many thousand 
dollars. 

Here was an alarming state of af- 
fairs, but my fighting blood was up, 
my ambition was fired as never before, 


and I firmly determined to grasp stel- 
lar success. The following season I 
approached the idea more cautiously 
and took fewer chances, the play I se- 
lected being the cast-off success of a 
favored Broadway star. It had only 
been played in a few of the leading 
cities, so it possessed a distinct road 
value. 

Ye gods and little fishes, will I ever 
forget that tour? It lasted thirty-nine 
weeks and stretched from Montreal to 
Los Angeles, from New Orleans to 
Winnipeg, with twenty weeks devoted 
to one-night stands. Oh, the horror of 
it! Having been almost exclusively “a 
New York actress,” playing only on 
Broadway and the important cities, my 
name had absolutely no value in most 
of the towns we visited. I might as well 
have been an ambitious, presumptuous 
amateur, and the citizens of Shamokin, 
Pa., and Warrensburg, Mo., remained 
indifferent to my cause. 

There is one of the awful penalties 
of stardom, at least unsuccessful star- 
dom: to have to face empty benches 
night after night, to feel the complete 
personal responsibility for failure, and 
always to be aware of the kindly pity 
and sympathy of your supporting com- 
pany. More than ever you feel your 
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own lack of real authority and power, 
and soon you are painfully conscious of 
a child-like belief that things will be 
better in the next town. 

However, I “broke even” on the tour, 
neither gaining or losing in any way, 
save the addition of a superabundance 
of geographical knowledge, and had I 
cared to travel over the same route the 
following season it would doubtless 
have been richly productive. But that I 
would not do for untold wealth; so far 
as I am concerned, the denizens of Man- 
‘jtowoc and Kankakee will never have 
but the one chance of seeing me act in 
their midst. 

Back to Broadway I came, with my 
reputation neither increased nor im- 
paired, and here I have remained ever 
since, my salary remaining still $175 a 
week. 

If you have followed this purely per- 
sonal narrative thus far, you have prob- 
ably asked yourself, “What right has 
she to complain?” And for this I don’t 
much blame you. On the surface things 
have been pleasant and smooth enough, 
but I want to bring forward one or two 
truths here in order that the Stage- 
Struck Girl, who is hopeful of a career 
behind the footlights, will give my case 
a moment’s thought before she really 
takes the step. 

I am now forty-two years old and 
my stage career, to all intents and pur- 
poses, has been most successful, But 
what of the years to come, not neces- 
sarily old age at all, but a few years 
hence when I shall have begun to show 
my age, when I can no longer play lead- 
ing parts? 

Five years ago, when I gave up my 
frail starring honors, I made a firm 
resolve never again to appear in the 
support of a star of either sex. My serv- 
ices were to be had for important 
Broadway productions or not at all, and 
this I have successfully managed so far. 
But how long can I keep it up? You 
see, my chances are far better in special 
productions. The part I play is likely 
as not to be the most important in the 
piece and,. who knows, possibly I may 
even yet, through this channel, score a 
great personal triumph which may lead 
to bigger things. 


With a male star it would be im- 
possible for me to get a really excellent 
acting part; they are not written in the 
stellar play nowadays, and when they 
occasionally are, they are for a very — 
young girl. 

But how much longer can I hold out 
in this way? The subject has become 
almost an obsession with me, and-some- 
times I think I’ll leave the stage for 
good and all. But once it gets into your 
blood— And, too, my popularity is as 
great to-day as it ever was. About a 
year ago one of our best-known man- 
agers sent for me and offered me a 
splendid high-comedy rdéle, in a new 
production, a part particularly suited 
to me, but it was the part of the hero- 
ine’s mother. I promptly refused it, 
Possibly I did wrong, but it seemed to 
me a step in the downward direction, 
the introduction into mature, grand 
dame roles, and therafter I should be 
offered only parts of that sort, for once 
you are identified with a distinct line 
you play similar rdles indefinitely. 

Of course, I know the day will ar- 
rive inevitably when I shall have to 
accept matronly parts, but need it be 
just yet? I sometimes wish that my 
career had fallen into the same lines 
as my mother’s, capable mediocrity and 
uninspired independence. At least, she 
never had a regret, a fear, and she en- 
joyed her career, such as it was, to the 
end, 

Oh, but to just fall short of real dis- 
tinction, not to be able to grasp a pos- 
itive, lasting place, the failure to leave 
behind at least a name among the dozen 
stage great, is a fate I would spare any 
ambitious actress. In any other profes- 
sion she stands an even fighting chance 
to the end, but what future has the 
fairly successful actress after the first 
flush of youth has passed? It takes so 
many years really to establish oneself, 
and just when a woman’s powers should 
be at the best, be most appreciated, she 
is put aside for a younger, fresher 
face, 

Early and protracted Broadway suc- 
cess also has its bitter side, in that you 
are always thought to be many years 
older than you. really are. Only the 
other day, while riding in a Broadway 
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car, I overheard one woman remark to 


‘another: “I saw Rose Trelawny last” 


night and, my dear, she looks like an old 
woman. But think how many years ago 
it was we first saw her; what else can 
you expect?” And then they mentioned 
a play in which I appeared in 1898. 
Which reminds me of.a remark Sydney 
Smythe made to a newspaper woman 
recently. She long ago married and left 
the stage, being as great a favorite as 
Sydney Armstrong, the first leading 
woman of the Empire Theatre company 
in 1893. Said Mrs. Smythe: “To hear 
some people talk about my appearance 
at the Empire in “The Girl I Left Be- 
hind Me,’ they must surely have been 
taken there in baby-carriages.” 

Of course, no article about the stage 
as the career for a woman would be 
complete without some word about “the 
temptations and pitfalls’ which beset 
her way. Come now, we might as well 
be honest about it and admit at the 
start that there are plenty such; her 
path is strewn with temptation at every 
turn. For some reason or other, men of 
every kind and condition seem to look 
upon actresses as their legitimate prey ; 
the very term “actress” seems to be a 
sort of gilded cloak which covers vice 
of every description, and it is only nec- 
essary to be persistent enough and the 
game is won. 

To a woman of character and strong- 
will this can be handled easily enough, 
although it is unpleasant and distaste- 
ful. Oh, no, dear Stage-Struck Girl, 
if you are made of the right sort of 
stuff you can take care of yourself per- 
fectly well, even though it may not be 
easy sometimes. But be careful in this 
very avoidance of temptation that you 
don’t make the mistake I did and fall 
a victim to “one of those things which 
happen at the end of a long season.” 

My marriage to Ted was purely a 
matter of propinquity, the result of a 
tour which threw us into constant asso- 
ciation, being the only two really young 
members of the company, and I did 
so want some one to fight my battles 
for me. It is no pleasant thing for a 
woman to arrive in a strange town at 
three o’clock in the morning, to have to 
look after a heavy suit-case, to quarrel 





with hotel proprietors and clerks, to 
settle all the hundred and one little. dif- 
ferences, such as punching the head of 
a persistent stage Johnny; and all these 
things Ted could do for me. It is a 
lonely life the actress leads; she longs 
for companionship outside of her pro- 
fessional associates;.and if by some 
chance she finds a half-way congenial 
spirit among her kind—well, for all 
legal purposes I still bear the prefix 
“Mrs.” before my name. 

Had it not been for this one matri- 
monial episode of mine, I should prob- 
ably have married and left the stage 
years ago. When all is said and done, 
it is a woman’s best province—and a 
man’s, too, I suppose! But my single 
experience embittered me; I dislike, 
rather than disapprove of, diyorce, and 
my career engrossed me so thoroughly 
that I gave little thought to anything 
else. I would give a great deal to be a 
wife and mother to-day, but somehow 
or other you don’t look at it that way 
when your career lies before you, with 
one discarded husband among your 
assets, 

Now a word for the loneliness of the 
actress’ life, both the loneliness and 
the monotony. Yes, it’s all very well 
when you are playing a lengthy Broad- 
way engagement; then you are settled 
more or less permanently and can be 
surrounded with a few home comforts, 
keep in touch with your friends and 
live the average, normal life of a hu- 
man being. But how few of us can 
do this, even the most favored, for, 
from the greatest to the least, theatrical 
conditions in this country demand that 
we shall travel the greater part of each 
season. Yes, indeed, that’s great fun— 
for the first year or two—and then the 
novelty is gone for all time. 

Twenty years of this sort of thing 
gets a little wearisome finally, to be 
continually on the move, no matter 
how pleasantly you may be temporarily 
situated. Then you get so eternally sick 
of being thrown constantly in the soci- 
ety of the same people, those with 
whom you have not voluntarily elected 
to cast your lot, and you have to ex- 
ercise a good deal of tact to keep peace 
in your vicinity. I remember in one 
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company in which I spent a season, 
there was an actress who picked me out 
as a congenial companion, for which I 
was glad at the time, as she was a wom- 
an of exceptional intelligence. But she 
was a pinochle fiend! I don’t know if 
you have ever encountered one, but this 
woman was one of the worst imaginable. 
At any hour of the day or night, in the 
hotels, on the train or in the dressing- 
rooms (I verily believe she would have 
played on the street if she could), she 
was at her favorite pastime, two-handed 
pinochle. I finally kept peace and gained 
my freedom™by agreeing to play every 
Sunday night, no matter how much 
traveling we did during the day, but 
I’ve never played the game since that 
season, 

Letter-writing is about the one worth- 


while diversion when traveling. You. 


can keep up your correspondence in a 
most delightful manner, keep in touch 
with your friends the world over, and 
the variety in constantly moving about 
the country gives you plenty of topics to 
write about. On tour you get tired of 
books in time ; they are not easy to carry 
about with you and the ones available 
are generally confined to fiction. 

I think most actresses—at least I 
know it to be so in my own case—have 
a certain hesitancy, a reluctance, to 
make friends in the various cities they 
visit. You are always conscious that 
people wish to know you because of 
your profession (again that magic word 
“actress”), you are rather regarded as 
a creature apart from humanity, though 
this feeling grows less apparent each 
year now, and most people wish to see 
whether you look the same off the stage 
as on, whether your hair is your own, 
if your stage manner is natural or ac- 
quired, if your eyes are really blue or 
black, or whether your latest husband 
is your fifth or sixth. Naturally, in sev- 
eral of the leading cities I have some 
very delightful friends who always 
make my stay in their midst as agree- 
able as possible, but these are the ex- 
ception, 

There is one subject pertaining to my 
profession of which I know little or 
nothing, and that is hunting an en- 
gagement at the end of each season. 


Thus far this humiliation has been 
spared me, for there is still enough 
‘demand for my services to enable me 
to spend a happy vacation, safe in the 
knowledge of a season’s work before 
me, I can picture nothing more fright-— 
ful, more humiliating, than that an in- 
telligent woman should have to canvass” 

her services from office to office. Un=— 
like many professionals, I have never 
minded rehearsals, long’ and wearisome 
though they often are, for they are a 

necessary part of one’s profession, a 

sort of preparatory term, and though 

they consume three or four weeks of — 
your time, without pay, no one but a 

‘fool would really object to them. 

I don’t know whether I have made 
my point clear or not to the Stage- 
Struck Girl, and I sincerely hope none 
of them will picture me as an embit- 
tered, disappointed ‘woman, airing a 
grievance. I merely want to prove to 
them that even those of us supposedly 
successful, travel a very hard road. I 
dread to think of my career ten years 
hence, when I shall most surely be re- 
garded as passé, when my acting meth- 
ods will probably be attacked, and when 
my only hope will be to cling to my 
one-time reputation. 

It is a vicious thing, the passing of 
time in the career of an actress, and yet 
I know full well—unless the miracle 
of a tremendously good part should 
befall me—that my days as a leading 
woman are numbered. I hardly believe 
I look my forty-two years (heaven be 
praised, I was not a Broadway favorite 
at sixteen) and I may continue longer 
than now seems possible. However, few 
of us can do it; why, I could name you 
a dozen leading actresses of ten years 
ago who are now wholly forgotten, sub- 
merged under the influx of new talent. 

But, dear Stage-Struck Girl, when 
my hour does come, I shall know it 
first; like the retired war-horse I will 
accept it meekly and submissively, with- 
out protest or murmur, finally to watch 
‘many others follow me. No one will 
ever guess, no one shall ever know the 
pang it will cost me. 

And if I can save one girl, only-a 
single one, from such a pang, I shall not 
have written these lines in vain. 









AFTER THE 
CURTAIN FALLS 

















































VERY once 
in a while 
some in- 
spired and noble 
soul hies him 
into print to in- 
form us. that, 
“p sy ch o- 
logically speak- 


ing,” the pub- 
lic demands Me 
happy endings 


in plays. 

And every once in a while some 
equally inspired and noble gentleman 
also inserts himself into print for the 
purpose of assuring us that, “psycho- 
logically speaking,” such so-called hap- 
py endings are illogical, “sops,” dis- 
tortions, and the like. 

And every once in a while some of 
us, after having exhausted all the other 
reading matter in the place, are com- 
pelled to resort to reading these pro- 
found dissertations in lieu of twirling 
our thumbs, playing solitaire or start- 
ing one of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
novels. 

I have kept accurate count and have 
discovered that, in the last twelve 
months, I have read exactly eighty- 
Seven articles on the former topic and 
seventy-two on the latter, not counting 
eight on the first and three on the sec- 
ond that I encountered in the Yonkers 
Statesman, two on the first and six on 
the second that I observed in the Ithaca 
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If you don't hike the ending of 


the play, write your own Jast act 








Daily News, 
» and one on 


my attention in 
the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

It is with the 
hope of settling 
this much argued 
question about the 
hilarity or sorrow of drama endings 
for once and all that I now pull my 
chair up close to the stenographer, 
wrinkle my forehead and put on a 
serious, hard-thinking look, after the 
fashion of all humorous and codrdi- 
nately famous dramatic critics. 

I am not going to muck-rake the 
happy ending; I am not going to defend 
the sad ending. I am simply going to 
indicate that a happy ending is really, 
in final analysis, often a sad ending, 
and infer that by the same token, a sad 
ending (as they call such things) may 
really, in the last deduction, frequently 
be quite a merry one. 

If I succeed in indicating and infer- 
ring this, then will I not have succeeded 
in indicating as well the futility of all 
the present argumentation, and will I 
not deserve a medal, the plaudits of the 
populace, and, with the reading public, 
a rést from the omnipresent discussion 
of the ending-subject in the public 
journals? 
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Early in the present season, I hap- 
pened to get up one fine, clear morning 
in time for luncheon. On the deserted 
streets of New York, I met with a 
playwriting friend, one of whose dra- 
matic products had just opened success- 
fully in the metropolis. Seated at the 
table, I asked him two important ques- 
tions: First, why he had not yet gone 
to bed, and second, why he had ended 
his last play with one of the infernally 
happy embraces. 

“But,” he remonstrated, “I didn’t.” 

“But,” I remonstrated, “you did!” 

“Gentlemen!” reproved the head 
waiter—and my playwright companion 
went on to explain. 

“You see,” said he, “my play is a 
three-act play. Although the third act 
ends with an embrace—has a ‘happy 
ending,’ as they say on Sixth Avenue 
and in Philadelphia—my fourth act 
ends quite differently.” 

“Aha,” exclaimed I, “but there isn’t 
any fourth act in your play!” 

The playwriting fellow looked at me 
pityingly. “Every three-act play,” said 
he, “has a fourth act, just as every 
four-act play has a fifth. Every play 
really begins when the final curtain 
falls. The audience never sees the real 
ending. 

“Why, take this last play of mine. 
Sure enough, the curtain goes down on 
the last theatrical act with the man and 
girl locked in each other’s arms, but, 
as I figure it out—and I ought to know 
because my brain created the man and 
girl and made their lives what they 
were—as I figure it out, they wouldn’t 
live together more than a year after 
they were married. 

“The public may believe my play has 
a happy ending, but after the curtain 
falls on it, you may accept it from me 
that sadness sets upon the stage of the 
lives of that man and woman. 

“And in plays with ‘sad endings’— 
as they call them in Park Row and at 
Rector’s—you probably will discover 
that the leading characters, after time 
passes in the unwritten act, live hap- 
pily ever after.” 

How correct or incorrect the play- 
wright was is not for us arbitrarily to 
decide. Personally, however, I will de- 


cide in the affirmative for my vast an 
loyal legion of readers, And so, person-— 
ally, do I take it upon’ myself to in-— 
dicate—as I threatened—the futility of 
the endless ending-discourse. 

Before looking into the crystal globe © 
that holds the secrets of the future, the 
dramatic secrets of the events in the 
plays after the curtains fall, let us set 
down some authenticated facts. 

Just previous to the metropolitan 
presentation of George Broadhurst’s 
drama, “The Price,” in which Miss 
Helen Ware is appearing, the so-called 
“sad” ending that is at present apparent 
to theatre-goers was turned into a so- 
called “happy” ending in an additional 
act. 

In this additional act, the husband 
who had left his wife when he dis- 
covered the fact of her sins, was 
brought back to clasp her in his for- 
giving arms. Then, when the play was 
ready for production in New York, a 
conference between the playwright and 
Mr. Henry B. Harris, the producer, re- 
sulted in an elimination of the “happy” 
ending and a final substitution of the 
“sad” ending. 

Thus we see the doubt, the possibil- 
ities, the variations—and what may 
happen in the acts that are never dis- 
closed to us! 

“The Price” is not alone, either. 
Many presentations have been altered 
in ending before they have been given 
to our eyes; many manuscripts have — 
been changed; many manuscripts after ~ 
production have disclosed the same sly 
doubt as to the final disposition of the 
leading dramatic characters’ lives. 

The original version of “The First 
Lady In The Land,” then entitled 
“Dolly Madison,” showed Dolly’s heart 
still wavering at the last curtain in the 
direction of Aaron Burr, although the 
lady was then Mrs. Madison. As pre- 
sented in New York and as now being 
shown elsewhere, the last curtain shows 
Dolly’s heart in the full keeping of 
Madison, with pity alone in it as the 
share of the conquered Burr. 

George Bronson Howard’s play, 
“The Only Law,” that failed of suc-- 
cess in New York a couple of years 
ago with a theatrical and so-called 
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“happy” ending, met with applause 
when produced subsequently for a trial 
by a Philadelphia stock company after 
the ending was changed to a “doubt- 
ful” one. 

While not closely dovetailed with the 
previous examples, this last illustration 
remains valid because of the possibility 
of doubt in the playwrights’ minds as 
to the happy or unhappy finale in the 
instance of their dramatic characters. 

The list might be extended and it 
would prove that a “happy” ending in 
the last act may possibly be really a 
“sad” ending in the next (unwritten, 
tinacted) act. 

But let us have done with preface 
and let us see what happens to the 
characters in two of the popular 
dramas of the current season after the 
curtain falls. In other words, what be- 
comes of the Noras, what becomes of 
the Lauras, what becomes of the heroes 
and heroines of drama once the lights 
are put out for the night in the theatre, 
and the audience, confident it has wit- 
nessed the end of a play, files out into 
the lobby—and home ? 

The curtain is coming down on the 
last act of “Bought and Paid For.” 
Robert Stafford, the multi-millionaire, 
who has married poor little Virginia 
Blaine, the telephone girl, at the end 
of act one; who has become a drunkard 
and outraged her sense of decency at 
the end of act two; who has seen his 
wife leave him and start off to earn 
her own living at the end of act three; 
who has been brought back to his wife 
in the course of act four—now clasps 
her willing body to his bosom, plants 
upon her mouth the kiss conventional 
under such proscenium circumstances, 
swears he will never touch a drop again 
—and we go home. 

AX happy ending, we say. “They will 
live tranquilly and eternally merry 
hereafter,” say we. But, my lords and 
ladies, will they? Most assuredly not! 
Analyze the natures and characters, the 
previous conditions of servitude and 
liberty and present circumstances of 
environment of Robert and Virginia— 
then look me in the eye and contradict 
me. Aha, you observe you cannot! 

In the days and weeks and months 
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and years after the last curtain of the 
play falls to the footlight trough, the 
happiness of the “ending” will diminish 
gradually and unhappiness will stalk 
into the lives of Bob and Virgie as sure 
as God made little apples and Belasco 
made Warfield. Let us hazard to out- 
line a scenario of what happens after 
the curtain falls. You are at liberty to 
analyze, to pick flaws, to say “bosh” in 
a loud voice, as the mood may strike 
you. But, after you have done, think it 
over. Herewith, therefore, is the real 
last act of “Bought and Paid For:” 

Two years elapse between the last 
act of the play and this extra act. Staf- 
ford, leader of finance and erstwhile 
leader of society, finds that what he 
believed to be an overwhelming love 
for the cheap, ill-born telephone girl 
whom he has married, was nothing more 
than a hyperbolic case of rabid infatua- 
tion, spurred on to the marriage altar by 
virtue of her virtue and her “inno- 
cence.” 

The worries of his vast business 
affairs, worries that naturally fall to his 
lot as they must to all captains of large 
enterprises ;the physical upset and nerv- 
ousness that come from constant ten- 
sion with no open avenue of the alcohol- 
ic relief that once was wont to ravel 
up his sleeve of care; the fact that his 
marriage out of caste has perforce 
kept him from social intercourse with 
his old friends; the constant presence 
of his vulgar sister-in-law and the 
underbred Gilley, her husband—all 
combine to suggest to him in the dead 
of sleepless nights the mistake he has 
made. 

He thinks of similar mistakes made 
by men like him high in the world of 
affairs; he begins to realize how mar- 
riages of the sort that he has contracted 
hurt such men in the coquettish eyes 
of the heartless world; he finds his ex- 
telephone girl of a wife deficient in 
those little, yet stupendous, things that 
come naturally to women of better 
blood—or what the world is pleased to. 
regard as better blood. He begins to 
devote himself largely to his outside 
affairs. 

Virginia begins to feel that his love 
for her is cooling. Small quarrels, a sip 








of champagne, the drunken suggestion 
of a friend in Stafford’s hearing that 
he, Stafford, “made a mistake,” a blow 
from Stafford, the flickering into flame 
of the truth of the drunkard’s remark, 
the larger quarrels, dissipation—separa- 
tion! Maybe not, ’tis true—maybe yes. 

Very obviously, this supplying of a 
“final scenario” is a game at which any- 
one can play. It is largely a matter of 
attitude, of opinion and of the neces- 
sary amount of leisure. Here, however, 
at least, is one view of what may occur 
after the last curtain has fallen on 
William C. DeMille’s play, “The 
Woman :” 

We have seen, in Act I, the plot of 
the crooked politicians headed by Blake 
to blacken the insurgent Standish into 
withdrawal through allying the latter’s 
name with a certain woman scandal. 
We have seen, in Act II, Blake and 
his son-in-law Robertson attempt to 
learn the name of the woman in the 
case from Wanda Kelly, the telephone 
gitl; we have seen Wanda’s stubborn 
fight; and we have learned of her love 
for Blake’s son. We have seen, in Act 
III, the revelation that the woman con- 
cerned in the scandal of other years 
was none other than Blake’s own 
daughter—Robertson’s wife; we have 
seen Robertson forgive her; and we 
have heard Wanda describing the gown 
she will wear at the time of her wed- 
ding to young Blake. 

We smile; that is, most of us do. And 
we say, as we bundle ourselves into 
our great-coats—that is, most of us do 
—“Ah, a happy ending.” Herewith, 
ladies and gentlemen, is the scenario 
suggested for the extra act: 

Three years have elapsed. The scene 
is laid in Robertson’s home in New 
York City. Robertson and his wife are 
just returning from a special perform- 
ance of Henry Arthur Jones’ play, 
“Mrs. Dane’s Defence.” The words of 
Sir Daniel in the play have made a deep 
impression on Robertson. You recall 
them: “* * * Remember that she has 
deceived you, hoodwinked you, that her 
lover is now living. You haven’t had 
all her love! She loved and gave her- 
self away before she knew you—” 

Of late, he has noticed that his wife 


has been on terms of friendship with 
one of the masculine visitors to his” 
house. Perfectly innocent, of course— 


but! The words of the play echo in 


brain. “She can lie; she has lied to me 
is she lying to me now?” 

He believes in his wife, but he is: 
not, cannot be, certain, definitely cer- 
tain. She assures, reassures—and again” 
he is satisfied. Months later, in’ a care- 
less moment, he goes to see a perform- 
ance of Broadhurst’s play, “The 
Price,” and again the phantoms of his” 
wife’s early sin and silent lie flash into 
his head. How does she spend her days” 
when he is away? He asks her—she — 
tells him. But is she telling the truth? 
Certainly, he says to himself. And the — 
little ogre of Doubting Castle grins at 
him. He banishes the ogre and in its 
flight the ogre turns and laughs at him 
over its shoulder. 

Robertson loves the theatre. It is his 
one source of pastime pleasure. He 
sees, among other plays, Pinero’s “Mid- 
Channel,” Walter’s “Easiest Way,” ~ 
Pinero’s “Iris”—all with their dolls 
whose eyes smile innocently and whose 
mouths speak lies. And so his days 
pass. - 
Doubt takes up its place in his home, 
and life, as Sir Daniel expressed it, 
“becomes a very hell to him.” What a- 
happy ending! 

Wanda and Blake’s son have been ~ 
married for two and one half years. — 
The young fellow has inherited his — 
father’s gruff qualities and is not long — 
in assuring his wife that “she can be 
damned good and thankful that he mar- 
ried her.” 

“Hm,” she sneers, “and probably you 
think I wasn’t good enough for you!” 

“Oh, yes,” he replies, “you were 
good enough all right, but—” 

“But what?” interposes Wanda. 

He doesn’t answer, but he is think- 
ing: “If I had only married a girl who. 
could have helped me, a girl of some ~ 
position! Wanda’s all right, sure — 
enough, but—but there was Mamie 
Jones, whose family were the preface to 
the Blue Book; there was Susie Bixby 
whose father has millions; there was 
little Lucy Thomas—I always did like 
blondes best,” etc. Wanda is a brunette, 
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Of course, things might go differ- 
ently, probably, maybe, possibly, per- 
haps, perchance, mayhap! Who can 
tell? You are, remember, at liberty to 
write your Own scenario. 

Thompson Buchanan, one of the best 
known of the younger school of native 
. Playwrights, discussing this subject of 
the “extra act” with the present statis- 
tician, has said: “I have often thought 
-of what would happen were my play, 

‘A Woman’s Way,’ continued in an- 
other act. 

“You will recall that the story of the 
play had to do with Howard Stanton, 
his wife Marion and a rather festive 
widow named Blakemore; with Stan- 
ton’s undue predilection for the widow; 
and with Marion’s winning back of her 
recalcitrant spouse by inviting the ob- 
ject of his temporary affection into her 
house so that hubby might see how 
wifie could show the widow up. The 
ending of the play, as written, you will 
remember, disclosed Howard and Mar- 
ion in close embrace, with, ‘Forgive me, 
honey, I’ll never more wander from my 
own fireside’ on his lips, and the smile 
of the conqueror on hers. 

“In the extra act,” continued the 
playwright, “I am sure that Stanton 
would not stray from the direct radius 
of his hearth, not because he might not 
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feel the inclination, but because he 
would be afraid to. He would say to 
himself: ‘I’d like to flirt a bit, but I 
remember what a fool Marion made of 
me the first time, and I wont try it 
again. She’s a sensible. girl and never 
again do I want to see that smile of 
triumph on her face after she has made 
me look like an ass.’ 

“So you see, here is a happy ending 
that. ought to remain happy to the end. 
This, of course, as you must observe, 
is a defense of but one happy ending. 
It provides the necessary other side of 
the picture. But, in many cases, the 
picture may be rightly reversed. In the 
drama, all is not always well that ends 
well.” 

There are probably few playwrights 
who have not a pretty well defined idea 
back in the secret recesses of their 
brains as to what must happen to their 
characters after the curtain has shut 
them from the audience’s view. The 
problem is an interesting one. And cer- 
tainly it offers as alluring possibilities 
for guess-work as the more widely in- 
dulged in games of figuring out why 
jokes about Kokomo being a town and 
not a disease, about kicking a man in 
the hallway, and about whiskers, 
should always make an audience laugh 
until it gets the stomach-ache. 


A MATTER OF FORGET-ME-NOTS 
NELLIE REVELL, who holds a most unique position’as a theatrical pub- 


licist, is telling this story on herself: 


“One day,” says Nellie, “a poor, sickly youngster I had known, came into my 
office whining about his hard luck: he was unable to sell a comic opera he had 
written, and his wife had just divorced him. I turned in and told him what I 
thought of him—TI said if I were as weak-kneed as he, I’d jump in the river. 
Two weeks afterward, word came to me that he was almost dead from pneu- 
monia. Of course, like any woman, I had to get soft-hearted and rush out to 
buy him some flowers. I sighted some forget-me-nots.and bought a basket of 
them. I sent them out to his address, and just before I left the theatre that 
evening I called up his landlady and was delighted to hear her say he had im- 
proved wonderfully. Of course I knew right away it was the message of the 
flowers, and went around with a warm feeling inside my chest, gloating over 
the clever way in which I’d expressed my sympathy. A fortnight later the youth 
was up and around. He came to see me. ‘I want to thank you for those flowers,’ 
said he. “They were great. I got better right away.’ I asked: 

“*You did get the message then—the little message of the blossoms?” 

“Sure I did,’ he replied. ‘But say, Miss Revell, I never saw anything like 


them before—what in Halifax were they? What’s their name?’ ” 
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The sprightly romantic com- 
edy which Margaret Anglin 


recently carried to 


Success 


By A. E. W. MASON 


. Novelized, with the permission 
of the author and Miss Anglin 


HE chiffon-like mists of an English 
April twilight were in swift retreat 
before a stout British rain. 

One lone chaffinch chirped away 
from the elm tree just outside the li- 
brary windows of Faradhurst, for ten 
generations past the country home of 
the Faradays. The bleak evening trailed 
in the wake of an equally bleak day, 
tand for hours the chaffinch had sulked 
in the elm. But now the bird glimpsed 
the grate-fire flaring high in the big 
Elizabethan library, and caught a note 
of the love song that Phyllis Faraday, 
at the piano. close by, was singing to 
her dreams of the absent Bobby Tarv- 
er. Phyllis was nineteen and as ex- 
quisite as fresh peaches plucked in the 
sun. The chaffinch, as if wildly ashamed 
of its sloth, broke into a frenzy of 
chortling accompaniment. 

Mrs. Chisholm Faraday, tatting in a 
great arm-chair near the window, 
looked away from her work, first at her 
three pretty and preoccupied nieces, 
Evelyn, Madge and Phyllis—and then 
out at the chaffinch in the elm. 

“Brave bird! He carols late but 
gaily,” reflected Mrs. Faraday. “Per- 
haps after all Celia may come into her 
own, better than we expect. Really, it 

isn’t fair at all that her three younger 


sisters should have been the belles of 
the family and have carried off all the 
suitors right over her head. Celia is 
worth the three of them put together. 
She’s been shelved just because she is 


,unselfish—that’s all. And she did so try 


to help me to take her mother’s place 
with the girls. Dear girl! I’m glad she’s 
had this rest of a week down at South- 
ampton—she needed it. She’s never had 
a chance, poor dear! First there was 
Lord Trenchard, carrying off Evelyn, 
and then his sudden death and Evelyn 
to be helped in bearing all the burdens 
of her early widowhood! And then 
young Rockingham had to fall in love 
with Madge, and there was the flurry 
of their wedding, and his call to India, 
and Madge’s coming home for this 
visit; and now, of course, it’s Phyllis 
and young Bobby Tarver. There’s just 
this much about it: once Phyllis is mar- 
ried, I’ll kidnap Celia and fetch her to 
America with me. Chicago men would 
like her, I know! Out there they don’t 
consider a clever woman passé at 
thirty! Hm!” 

Mrs. Faraday’s snort and the click of 
her bodkin roused Madge from the let- 
ter she was writing—a fat, conjugal 
communication to the six-foot husband 
away off in India. 
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“Evelyn, oh Evelyn,” called Madge 
to Lady Trenchard, who was half asleep 
on the Chesterfield before the fire. “Oh 
Evelyn, wake up, do! I want this letter 
to catch the Indian mail. Do you know 
anything about the postal service in this 
benighted village? I’ve been away now 
for a year and—” 

Lady Trenchard punched the cush- 
ions back for greater comfort. 

“Oh, bother, Madge,” she yawned. 
“Ring for Martin. I don’t know any- 
thing about such things. Celia’s the only 
one who ever looks after schedules and 
sailings and the like, and—” 

“Girls,” interrupted Mrs. Faraday 
with a start, “has anyone gone to the 
wharf to meet Celia?” 

“Why, I’m afraid not,” cried Evelyn, 
rousing at last. “And good Heavens! 
She’s coming home to-night, too, isn’t 
she?” 

Mrs. Faraday set her teeth hard and 
looked reproachfully at this loveliest 
and most selfish of her nieces. 

“You got her telegram, Evelyn,” she 
remonstrated. 

“Oh, well, what time is her boat 
due?” queried Madge, playing peace- 
maker. 

“Eight o’clock,” indignantly declared 
Mrs. Faraday, putting down her tat- 
ting and looking anxiously out at the 
increasing storm. The chaffinch had 
stopped its singing and tucked itself off 
to bed. “And it’s nearly nine o’clock 
now. Celia will have been waiting for 
an hour, alone on that dreadful wharf 
in all this storm. It’s a very wet night.” 

“Wet?” asked Evelyn languidly. 
“Dear me! Is it raining?” 

“Cats and dogs!” announced Mrs. 
Faraday. 

“Oh,-well then, Martin must take the 
motor and go at once,” admitted Eve- 
lyn, and she rang for the butler. 

Madge meanwhile had hunted up a 
post card and discovered that she had 
till ten o'clock to catch the mail. She 
went back to her wifely confidences 
with new vigor, and this time they were 
all of Celia, and how too bad it was that 
the older sister hadn’t married long 
ago, and how much in love Phyllis was 
with Robert Tarver, and how constantly 
the lad was at the house, and how the 
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whole family was championing young 
Tarver’s cause in the forthcoming 
elections, and how her father might ob- 
ject to letting Phyllis marry with Celia 
not even engaged! “Poor Celia,” wrote 
Madge with a quick dig of her pen, 
only to hear her words echoed by her 
aunt, who followed the departing chauf- 
feur with an exclamatory “Poor Celia!” 

And “Poor Celia,” re-echoed Phyllis 
in high scorn as she banged down the 
lid of the piano. “Poor Celia indeed! 
Why couldn’t she have stopped away 
for another week! As it is, she is com- 
ing back home just at a moment that’s 
going to complicate the whole situa- 
tion.” 

“What do you mean, dear?” ques- 
tioned Evelyn, caressing the younger 
girl’s smoothly dressed and shining hair 
as she drew Phyllis down beside her on 
the divan. 

Phyllis nestled close to the slim and 
languorous Lady Trenchard, who had 
always been reckoned the family 
beauty. “Well, you see, Ev,” confessed 
Phyllis, “you know Father! And you 
realize just how he feels about letting 
me get married before Celia does. There 
she is, settling down day after day into 
a permanent old maid. Of course, that 
isn’t any fault of mine, nor I don’t sup- 
pose it is of hers, either. I don’t see why 
somebody can’t ask her to marry him. 
She’s a good old sort, even if she isn’t 
as pretty as Madge or—or—me—or’’— 
Phyllis kissed the tips of the white 
hand that she held so tenderly—“or 
you, you loveliest of all. Now if Cele 
had just stayed away a little longer, 
why Father, Father—well he might 
have forgot for a little while just how 
old she is. But no; that’s Celia all over 
again for you. Here she is, turning up 
just this very night! And Bobby has 


just gained enough courage to take the ~ 


bull by the horns and beard the lion in 
his tent.” 

“What an extraordinary proceed- 
ing!” vouchsafed Mrs. Faraday. “Phyl- 
lis, have you and Bobby been playing 
‘Sliced Animals’ or reading Aesop?” 

The whirlwind entrance of Mr. Tar- 
ver saved Phyllis the necessity of an 
answer. The beloved “Bobby” was a 
wholesome-looking chap some five or 
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six years Phyllis’ senior. He was un- 


deniably handsome—to the regret of the 
family, for the head of the household, 
William Faraday, J. P., held small store 
by any modern Apollo. But as the Tar- 
ver estates joined Faradhurst and the 
family connections were impeccable, 
the young folks had hopes. 

“Oh, Bobby, Bobby, Bobby,” fairly 
screamed Phyllis as she caught sight of 
her Romeo. “Oh, Bobby, what is the 
news?” 

Bobby sat down on the divan, 
where Lady Trenchard good humoredly 
made room for the two of them. He 
shook his head disconsolately. “Pet, I’m 
afraid it’s hopeless.” Then he bridled 
with the pride of past achievement and 
remarked grandiloquently: “But I 
spoke with singular force.” 

“Oh, Bobby,” squealed Phyllis, “how 


‘splendid! But how did you put it?” 


“In the form of a question,” admit- 
ted the young man. “I said to your 
father,”—and he looked respectfully at 
Lady Trenchard—“I said ‘Sir—er— 
are you aware, sir, that I love your 
daughter and wish to make her mine?’ ” 

“And what did Father say?” asked 
Evelyn, softly. 

“Why,” continued the fearsome 
suitor, “he just said, ‘Has it escaped 
your observation, sir, that I still have 
two marriageable daughters?’ ” 

Mrs, Faraday, who had gone back to 
her tatting, smiled approvingly at her 
brother-in-law’s reply. But Phyllis 
tossed her head and cried vindictively: 
' “But he hasn’t—he hasw’t!” 

“Eh, Eh! Tut, tut! What’s that?” in- 
terrupted her aunt. 

“Now, you know what I mean, Aunt 
Ida,” retorted the girl. “I’m marriage- 
able, but Celia—well, Celia’s just un- 
married !” 

“And very likely to stay so,” added 
Evelyn with all a widow’s wisdom. 

“That’s just it,” complained Tarver. 
“But what is your father’s dearest wish 
in life?” 

“To get rid of both Celia and me,” 
promptly declared Phyllis. 

“Phyllis Faraday!’ exclaimed her 
aunt. 

_ “Yes, Aunt Ida, but that’s the truth,” 
insisted Evelyn. She glanced around the 
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comfortably luxurious room. “You. 
know Father wants us girls all in homes 
of our own, so he can give up this house 
and live at the club. That’s been his 
dream for years, but he promised poor 
mother he would wait till we were all 
married.” 

“And of course,” supplemented Bob- 
by Tarver, “Celia has a better chance 
of being unloaded on the marriage 
market if Phyllis is still about. People 
then will go on talking about the two 
Faraday ‘girls’ and poor old Celia will 
continue to be dumped into the ‘girl’ 
division just out of habit. Don’t worry! 
Father Faraday will never risk letting 
Celia put on a third pair of green stock- 
ings!” 

“What have you got to do with 
Celia’s stockings, Bobby Tarver?” cen- 
sured Mrs. Faraday, ever sensitive to 
a slight on her favorite and absent 
niece. 

“Oh, Auntie,” objected Evelyn petu- 
lantly. “He’s not talking about Celia’s 
stockings—just her ‘Green Stockings!’ 
I forgot that being an American you 
wouldn’t know. But it is an old country 
custom, Aunt Ida. It requires an elder 
sister always to wear green stockings 
at the wedding of her younger sister, 
if that sister manages to capture a hus- 
band first.” 

“‘Manages’ is good,” quoth Mrs. 
Faraday sharply. “But such rubbish! 
Indeed I never heard of it before. And 
so poor Celia—” 

“has had to wear green stockings 
twice, thus far,” finished Evelyn. “She 
had to wear them for me, and again for 
Madge, and now—now comes Phyllis!” 

“Tf I have to wait for -Celia to get 
married before I can be a bride, I might 
as well enter a nunnery,” pouted 
Phyllis. Then, struck with a sudden 
idea, she cried: “Let’s all make some- 
body marry Celia. Come now, Ev, dar- 
ling, don’t you think that you could 
coax Henry Steele or Jimmy Raleigh 
to do the work?” 

“Why not Admiral Grice?” shrieked 
Bobby. All three went into gales of 
laughter over the prospect of the testy 
Admiral making love to anybody— 
least of all to the stately Celia. 

“Mr. Tarver,” said Mrs. Faraday 
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very quietly, as she grasped the young 
man by the shoulder, “my niece, Celia 
Faraday, is a dear—a delightful young 
woman—and she is still under thirty.” 

“Yes, Aunt Ida,” said Evelyn, pitying 
Bobby’s discomfiture and feeling her- 
self rebuked over the young man’s 
shoulders, “but how much under 
thirty ?” 

Bobby’s spirits rose. He ventured a 
little school-boy wit. 
~ “Yes, Aunt Ida, as Lady Trenchard 
says, how much is Miss Celia Faraday 
under thirty? Thirty-two is freezing 
point, remember !” 

Mrs. Faraday went to the window 
and gazed moodily out at the road 
watching for the returning motor that 
was to bring Celia. Evelyn, Bobby and 
Phyllis went on with their pillorying 
of the absent, alternating their thrusts 
with schemes to “get old Grice to pro- 
pose.” 

Again Aunt Ida interrupted, de- 
nouncing the whole family because “no- 
body ever thinks of Celia.” “Where is 
she now?” demanded Celia’s ally. 
“Freezing for an hour on an open 
wharf in the pouring rain three miles 
away. Yes, Madge, I know the motor 
left a little while ago, but that was 
about two hours too late. Oh, if the 
poor girl doesn’t get tired waiting be- 

-fore the motor car can get there! She’s 
a back number just because she hasn‘t 
found a Jim Raleigh to love her—be- 
catise an excuse for a man like Jim 
isn’t hung to her belt she must be put 
on the shelf! Jim Raleigh—Ugh!” 

“What’s that about me?” asked 
Raleigh, entering unexpectedly with 
Henry Steele, Admiral Grice and last 
of all, Mr. Faraday, following after 
him. 

Mrs. Faraday refused to answer and 
the men set about playing their nightly 
rubber of whist. All at once Mr. Fara- 
day missed his eldest daughter. 

“Bless my soul! Where is Celia?” 

“She’s been gone for a week,” flashed 
his sister-in-law. “I expect, William 
Faraday, that by now she’s frozen to 
death on the wharf.” 

“Bless my soul, bless my soul!” sput- 
tered the honorable J. P., growing 
rounder and rosier with each sputter. 
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“Why, that will never do. Stop it, some- 
body; stop it at once! She must be sent 


for, now, immediately. I say—here 


Martin—” ; 

The door opened with a bang. Celia, 
tall, slim and straight as a poplar, but 
draped in dripping, disfiguring oilskins 
and bent almost double from the heavy 
valise she carried, strode in. 

“Did you walk?” they chorused. 
“Tn all this rain!” 

“Goodness, what an unfortunate way 
that woman has of doing things that 
make everybody feel uncomfortable,” 
commented Admiral Grice. 

“Well, Celia, you didn’t need to,” 
Madge called after her disappearing 
sister. “I sent the motor after you.” 

“Yes, I know, Madge,” explained 
Celia from the stairway. “But he would- 
n’t stop; he took me for the fish- 
monger !” 

“Bless my soul, bless my soul!” mut- 
tered Mr. Faraday rather sheepishly. 
He glanced around the room as if sens- 
ing something.sadly askew. Then with 
a deprecating hopelessness he motioned 
towards the card room at the right. 
“Come, boys, come. Let’s get at our 
game,” said he. “Too bad, too bad, isn’t 
it! Being a father and a widower is 
very trying.” 


II 


Celia Faraday went stumbling 
straight to her room. The water trickled 
in sluggish rivulets from the slashing 
oilskins at every step and her muddy 
boots left their prints on the polished 
stairs. Celia was slow to anger, but— 
the valise she carried was heavy, and 
the warmth of the house stole from her 
the exhilaration that the walk in the 
wind and rain had brought her. The 
journey down had been very disagree- 
able, in a crowded boat with a pair of 
sickly children who had made life mis- 
erable for everyone. That nobody had 


“bothered to meet her, despite the tele- 


gram she had sent down the day before, 
was a slight that told. Rather bitterly 
Celia contrasted this lack of all prepara- 
tion for her home-coming with the end- 
less detail of arrangement she was wont 
to make to insure the comfort of the 

















return of any Other member of the 
family. 

“IT am an old maid—no man wants 
me for his wife, and so my family do 
not wish me for their sister or daugh- 
ter,” she thought resentfully. 

Drawing the shades and switching 
on the light, Celia stooped to start the 
fire but found to her vexation that it 
was not even laid. In spite of herself 
she felt her lip quiver and the tears 
start, but by a saving grace she caught 
sight of herself in the mirror opposite 
and saw the big splotch of clay splashed 
on her cheek by the family limousine, 
as Martin, unrecognizing, had whizzed 
past her. Mechanically, she set about re- 
moving the grime of her journey, 
scowling as she noted the fine lines 
coming around. her really superb eyes 
—deep violet eyes, shy-glanced and 
heavily-lashed—and the unyielding 
curves of her too thin lips, but smiling 
involuntarily as she loosed the thick, 
satiny braids of her hair and let it fall 
in a dark silken glory far below her 
waist. Celia Faraday’s austerity damned 
her beauty. She condemned herself by 
the faint praise of her tremendous re- 
serve. Lacking Evelyn’s lissome curves, 
Phyllis’ dimples and the statuesque 
Juno beauty that belonged to Madge, 
“Poor Celia” had found herself out- 
classed by her sisters ever since she 
could remember. 

“Habit should have made me content 
by now,” she mused, rapidly exchang- 
ing her rain-soaked dress for a simple 
gray house frock. Thought of Evelyn, 
exquisite in a white dinner gown—of 
Madge, charming always in her favorite 
pale green—and of Phyllis, a fluff of 
soft rose draperies—for a moment 


made Celia pause hesitant before a. 


shimmery dress of lavender and silver, 
but she tossed it aside with a bitter, 
“Nobody cares; why should I?” 

Celia turned out the light and walk- 
ing to the window, flung it wide. The 
rain had slackened and the wind had 
died away. There was only the silent 
loneliness of the night to greet her. 

Celia’s whole soul rose in revolt—in 
the futile rebellion against enforced 
conditions that rages in the heart of 
€very true woman who is compelled to 
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live out her life without companion- 
ship, sympathy and love. Her “green 
stockings” were a misfit and yet she 
had worn them twice—and would have 
to wear them again. Celia forced her- 
self brutally to admit this unpleasant 
truth. If she had only at one time or 
another had an “affair,” even an in- 
decorous one, so Celia Faraday told 
herself, she would have had at least 
the respect which nowadays she failed 
to secure even from the servants. As 
she looked deep into the heart of the 
wet but now quieting night, a sudden 
tempestuous resolve found footing with 
Celia and forced a happy smile upon 
her tired face. “Oh, if I only dared,” 
she repeated as she picked up the oil- 
skins and went back to the library. ‘Tt 
would be a way out.” 


“Wherever did you get those 
clothes?” asked Evelyn, when Celia en- 
tered. The younger sister shuddered as 
she pointed to the oilskins and then 
shot a contemptuous glance at Celia’s 
Quaker-like garb. 

“Martin,” instructed Celia as she 
handed the despised protectors to that 
functionary, “see that these things are 
dried and sent back at once to Wilson. 
He borrowed them from the pilot.” 

“Who’s Wilson?’ asked Admiral 
Grice, from the heat of the card game. 

“Oh, he’s the man at the station, and 
he’s Celia’s slave,” explained Evelyn. 

Faraday interrupted the rubber long 
enough to come out and speak with his 
daughter. 

“Where have you been?” he de- 
manded. “ ‘Away for a week,’ you say, 
‘and that maybe I’ve not noticed it?’ 
Why, I’ve missed you’ very much— 
more than anyone has. I never get the 
right things for breakfast when you — 
are away.” 

“T’m sorry,” answered Celia very du- 
tifully, and turned to greet Tarver, 
Henry Steele, Admiral Grice, and 


James Raleigh. The latter, who had not 
ceased to feel uncomfortable over try- 
ing to figure out what part he had 
played in the conversation preceding his 
entrance, made lame attempts at a po- 
lite interest in the eldest daughter of 
his host. 
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* Celia turned towards Raleigh an im- 
pregnable front. She was sick of this 
sort of pity. Her pride resented it. 

“T hope you enjoyed yourself, Miss 
Faraday,” said Raleigh after a five-min- 
ute duel of monosyllables from Celia. 
“You were in London?” 

“No,” said Celia, “Southampton.” 

- “Oh, yes,” faltered Raleigh. 
“Amongst all the ships and things.” 
“Yes,” persisted Celia. 

“Yes,” echoed Raleigh helplessly. He 
cast an appealing glance at Steele, but 
that gentleman was engrossed by the 
fascinating Lady Trenchard. 

“Wont you sit down, Mr. Raleigh?” 
Celia suggested. 

“No, thanks,” blurted Raleigh. “I 
never sit down—after dinner. You have 
been away for quite a long time, Miss 
Faraday? But: still nothing much has 
happened.” 

“Does one expect much to happen?” 
came from Celia. 

“No,” confessed Raleigh. “Only Man- 
ners has got himself engaged to Jennie 
Woodcote. They were all saying it was 
her last chance.” 

“They would,” agreed Celia. 

_ Raleigh felt deep water approach- 

ing. 

“Of course, that’s all nonsense,” he 

hastened to say. “Nowadays, you know, 

there’s no—” 

“Age limit?” asked Celia, helping 
him out sardonically. 

Raleigh tripped in his apologies and 
sought the shelter of the rubber of 
whist, the resumption of which was 
threatened by the Admiral and Mr. 
Faraday. 

Phyllis brought Celia her mail and 
rushed off to talk to Bobby in a shel- 
tering corner. Mechanically, Celia tore 
open the letters. They were principally 
those ingenious advertisements with 
which enterprising merchants nowa- 
days strive to get audience with “ladies 
of quality.” One by one Celia tossed 
them into the grate. “Never a love let- 
ter,’ she thought cynically, “never.” 
Her father, suddenly conscience-strick- 
en by the realization that although all 
of the ladies had declined, Celia alone 
of the company had not béen asked to 
take a hand at the whist game, strolled 
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over to offer his apologies and so. 
caught Phyllis and Tarver at their sly ~ 
lovering. 

“Here, here!” cried Faraday, only 
too glad to find some one upon whom 
his self-reproach could find an outlet in 
the guise of justifiable wrath. “Now, 
then, you two, none of that! No hold- 
ing hands! You are not engaged yet!” 

After all, Celia found herself am- 
bushed by this declaration of her fa- 
ther’s. “What,” she exclaimed in alarm, 
“Engaged! Phyllis! and Tarver!” 

“Certainly not. Certainly not!” cried 
her father testily. “Nothing of the 
kind. You don’t suppose, do you, that 
I would allow a chick like Phyllis to 
marry, when I’ve you on my hands 
still ?” 

Then Mr. Faraday chuckled with 
what he supposed was most cheerful 
consolation. He was recalled to his 
senses by his sister-inlaw. Mrs. Chis- 
holm Faraday spoke but one word— 
but her tone equaled that of the record- 
ing angel. 

“Wiliam!?’ remarked Mrs. Chisholm 
Faraday. 

Before her rigid stare they scattered 
like chaff in the wind—brave. men, all 
of them, Admiral Grice, Henry Steele, 
James Raleigh, and William Faraday 
—to join Lady Trenchard at the card- 
table, with Mrs. Chisholm Faraday 
seeing them well out and even Tarver 
taking to his heels and the morning 
room. Madge kept on with the much- 
interrupted letter to her husband. 

Celia gave a hurried glance around 
at the rapidly vacated room. Then she 
rose softly and with a mother’s tender- 
ness in her heart, walked over to the 
divan where her baby sister sat. Celia 
Faraday put her hand lightly on the 
young girl’s shoulder and said softly, 
“Phyllis ?” 


III 


Phyllis’ happy gray eyes looked 
squarely into Celia’s sad eyes of blue. 

Then the younger sister reached up 
and gently patted the older sister on the 
cheek. 

“Celia, Celia dear,” crooned Phyllis 
with the gurgly inflections that she 

















years before had used to wheedle bon- 
bons and sweetmeats from her sister. 
“Now, Celia, you don’t really mind, do 
you? Just because you can’t—I mean 
because you don’t want—that is—to 
get married, you wont try to stop 
Bobby and me; will you now, Celia?’ 

Phyllis’ words fell like raw vitriol on 
Celia’s already tortured senses. 

“Phyllis, dear,” she began slowly. 

But Phyllis checked her with a hug 
and a ternpestuous kiss. 

“There, I knew you wouldn’t,” cried 
Phyllis, “And I just told Bobby.” 

Celia, horrified, looked at her aghast. 
“Phyllis, do you mean to tell me that 
Mr. Tarver—oh, my dear, my dear!” 
and here the mother instinct in Celia 
gave way altogether. She took Phyllis in 
her arms, and held her very close while 
she said: “You ought to know, Phyllis, 
by now, if there is anything I wouldn’t 
do to make my little sister happy.” 

“Why, of course I know that,” said 
Phyliis, happy that Celia was so easily 
got around. “But, Celia, believe me, you 
are quite mistaken about poor Bobby.” 

“T hope not, Phyllis,” smiled Celia. 
“For I can’t stand injustice.” 

“Well, you are,” insisted Phyllis. 
“For in spite of all his worries about 
his elections, Bobby takes the greatest 
interest in you, Celia, and as soon as he 
has time, why, Bobby is going to do 
everything he can to get Admiral Grice 
to propose to you!” 

To poor Ceélia, this insult was the 
culminating straw. 

“What?” she cried, doubting her own 
ears, 

But Phyllis failed to grasp the signifi- 
cance of her sister’s tone. In her blind 
love for Bobby, she forgot Celia alto- 
gether—as, in fact, she had been in the 
habit of doing for these many, many 
years. And before either of the girls 
realized how it happened, the whole 
story was out! Celia, in a terrible, 
shame-filled quarter of an hour, learned 
how that very afternoon, in her ab- 
sence—while she had stood and shivered 
neglected on the wharf only to trudge 
for a three-mile tramp. in the wet be- 
cause her sisters had forgotten to send 
the limousine for her—these same sis- 
ters had joked with a young man about 
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her spinsterhood, and even had invested 
her with the hideous “Green Stockings” 
of legendary lore. The poignant pain of 
the disloyalty of her three sisters hurt 
her the most; and yet, even then, 
Celia did not blame them so much as 
she did the Destiny that had kept her 
from alluring a lover. 

“Even the beasts of the forests have 
mates,” she mused bitterly, “and what 
have I done that I should be held up 
to scorn?” 

Snatches of Phyllis’ pattering chat 
—“You’d never guess how darling 
Bobby pities you,” and “Aunt Ida and 
all of us were talking just in fun about 
your having to wear green stockings 
once more at my wedding,” and “Bobby 
is so witty,”—these were the red-hot 
irons that seared Celia’s soul. And_-all 
at once, from the ashes of her faith in 
her sisters, the fragment of an idea that 
had possessed Celia rose strong, a 
Phoenix that might save her. 

The gossip from the card-room 
brought Celia back to realities. She 
bade her sister summon Mr. Tarver 
from the game, Phyllis, alarmed, wav- 
ered and drew back. She saw a new 
Celia. : 

“What do you want of him?” asked 
Phyllis sharply. 

“I just want to thank him, about old 
Admiral Grice, you know,” stammered 
Celia. “And I want to explain to Mr. 
Tarver that he need no longer com- 
plicate his anxieties about his election 
with—with worries about me—or the 
color of my stockings—or—” 

“Celia,” cried Phyllis, “what do you 
mean ?” 

“Oh, oh,” began Celia, and fell into 
hysterics. Recovering herself, she add- 
ed, defiantly: “You see—I—I’m not 
quite accustomed to announcing my— 
engagement !” 

“Your engagement?” parried Phyllis, 
“Why, it’s—impossible !” 

“That’s what Mr. Tarver says, Phyl- 
lis,” acknowledged Celia. “Suppose we 
call him and tell him he’s mistaken?” 

Phyllis danced gaily up and down. 
Then she squeezed her sister raptur- 
ously. “Oh, Celia, Celia, Celia! Bobby, 
Bobby, Bobby!” 

Mr. Tarver, eagerly seeking this 
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long while for an excuse to leave the 
card-room, hurried out to his newly 
- ‘affianced, to be caught frantically by 

the hand and greeted with a feverish: 

“What do you think! Celia’s en- 
gaged.” 

Young Tarver coolly surveyed the 
‘drooping figure and down-cast eyes of 
Miss Celia Faraday, who stood so pale 
and quiet there before them. He took 
* in every inch of her plain gray gown 
and white, ringless hands and severely 
coiled hair. He paused a moment and 
with the frankness of youth voiced his 
opinion. 

“Never!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Tarver,” replied 
Celia, on whom none of Bobby’ s quick 
dissection had been wasted. “Thanks so 
- much for your kind congratulations.” 

Phyllis rushed to Mrs. Chisholm 
Faraday. “Oh, Aunt Ida,” she cried. 
“Oh, Aunt Ida!” And then she stopped, 
speechless. 

Celia held up her hand for silence. 
“Phyllis,” she reproached, “I only 
meant to tell you and Mr. Tarver.” 

Aunt Ida bowed. “Excuse me,” she 
said, and went back to the card-room. 
But Phyllis rushed after her and 
dragged her back to Celia. 

“Oh, Aunt Ida,” cried the young girl. 
“Celia, Celia is “engaged to be mar- 
tied.” 

“Darling!” Sjacsinted the older wom- 
an, kissing her niece delightedly. “At 
last !” 

“Oh, I can be married now, I can 
be married now,” exulted Phyllis; rush- 
ing off to tell the news to Madge. 

“T knew this would happen,” repeated 
Aunt Ida just as Faraday came out of 
the card-room. 

“What's wrong out here?’ he 
stormed. “Can’t you girls make a little 
less noise?” 

His query was drowned in a chorus 
of announcements. “God bless my 
soul!” cried he, when he had digested 
the news. “What’s that, my dear? Have 
I any objection to your leaving me? 
Why, my dear girl, I’m delighted!” 

“Yes, I thought you’d be pleased,” 
said Celia, drily. 

“Nonsense, I have a father’s senti- 
ments,” remarked Faraday, while the 


. wore “green thingamajigs” 


news was still echoing geand the ane 
table. “But, my dear Celia, what is— 
er—what is the fellow’s name?” 

Celia was peppered with questions. 
But most of all, they clamored for de- 
tails. Who was he, what. did he do, 
when did it happen? When was it to 
happen? He must forthwith be cata- 
logued for the family. Such a: surprise 
must come with its records open, they 
insisted—they had all waited too long 
for its appearance to be made other- 
wise. 

Slowly, oh, so slowly, Celia made her 
admissions. He was in the army; he 
was a cap—no, a colonel ; his name was 
—well it was—yes, it was out now— 
Smith! 

“Smith!” cried Mr. Faraday. 

on Smith,” explained Celia, has- 
tily. 

“Smith,” repeated Mr. Faraday. 
“Well, of course the dear fellow can’t 
be held responsible for that.” 

The Admiral agreed that he couldn’t, 
but somehow the name of John Smith 
struck no responsive chords in the 
Faraday home till Evelyn argued that 
he “might be one of the good Smiths.” 

Celia, further pressed, further ex- 
plained that her fiancé had that very 
morning sailed for Somaliland aboard 
a troop ship, that he had “spoken” an 
hour before sailing, and that all she 
knew about his regiment was that it 
was a West African one and that they 
in front. 

Miss Celia Faraday’s stock immedi- 
ately rose, not by points, but by plain 
jumps. Admiral Grice, Henry Steele 
and James Raleigh began to view her 
anew and as a diamond mine that had 
slipped through their fingers. The taste 
of blood, the gore of triumph was more 
than sweet to Celia, the long neglected 
and the forgotten. She gloried in her 
conquering; she was happy. The hurts 
of the evening, the petty injustices and 
slights, were all forgot. 

Madge suggested that Celia‘catch the 
Indian mail with a letter to her newly 
betrothed, Phyllis insisted. And so they 
brought pen and ink and paper and put 
them into the hands of the newly be- 
trothed. Celia, overcome with a sudden 
shyness, turned doubly red when Phyl- 




















lis innocently asked, “What do you call 
him?” 

There was a good five minutes of 
hesitation. Finally Celia confessed. It 
was a nickname, said she. Oh, it was 
absurd, but it was—it was—faintly— 
Wobbles !” 

' And then, urged on by Madge and 
Phyllis, she wrote this letter: — 


My Dariinc Wosstes: 

I hardly know how to write to you. 
It all seems too hauntingly beautiful to 
be true. I see your face everywhere, 
Wobbles. The very tulips have a look of 
you, Oh, dearest, don’t get wounded in 
the war. Good Heavens! When I got up 
this morning, did I ever expect that I 
would write this? This is my very first 
love letter, Wobbles, But even J know 
how it ought to end. Crosses, Wobbles! 
One, two, three, four, five! Nought, 
nought, nought nought, nought, nought 
—to be taken as required. Thine for- 
ever, CELIA FarapAy. 


Phyllis, still awe-stricken, sidled over 
to Celia and handed her an envelope. 
Precisely and elegantly, in her firm, an- 
gular script, Celia addressed the en- 
velope to “Colonel Smith, Field 
Forces, Somaliland, Africa.” She closed 
it, stamped it and was about to put 
the letter shyly in her pocket, when 
Tarver came in, a new Greek, bearing 
gifts in the guise of an invitation to 
Celia to aid him in his election! This 
from Tarver was almost too much! 

Celia gave the promise and was 
about making: way with her letter when 
Mr. Steele came in. To Celia’s amuse- 
ment and for the first time in months, 
he tried to draw her into a conversa- 
tion. But Celia begged off, pleading an 
uncomfortable shoe that she must go 
up and change. The card-game had 
gone to wrack and ruin—even whist 
could not hold its own before such an 
avalanche of news as the announce- 
ment of Celia’s engagement! Straight- 
way everybody began to miss Celia; 
cognizance of her real worth had come 
at last. The men sought relief in whis- 
kies and soda. Madge, not to be out- 
done, urged her sister to come upstairs 
and view a new frock that had just 
come and which would be “a good idea 
for a trousseau gown.” 

Celia fussed a bit with her letter to 
“Colonel John Smith, Field forces, 
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Somaliland.” Then suddenly, the girl 
thrust it guiltily into a big envelope atop” 
of the “Army List” in the book-slide 
on the table. Madge tossed to Phyl- 
lis the now completed letter to the far- 
away Rockingham—with its rocket-like 
conclusion of Celia’s announcement — 
added with much black ink and dupli- — 
cated underscorings, and the two sisters 
went out together with entwined arms. 

“The letters, your ladyship, please,” 
cried Martin hurriedly from the door- 
way. “Here’s one of Mrs. Rocking- 
ham’s,” said Phyllis, handing him 
Madge’s effort of the evening. “Did 
Miss Faraday give you one?” 

“No, Miss Phyllis,” replied Martin. 

“Oh, dear,” objected Phyllis. “I'll call 
her—no, perhaps she left it here. Oh, 
dear—there go all the magazines and 
the ‘Army List.’ Well, never mind, 
here is Celia’s letter now—it was thrust 
in among the books, after all.” 

Martin safely departed with the let- 
ters; Phyllis stooped down to replace 
pe books she had overturned from the 
table. 

“Colonel John Smith, Somaliland,’ ” 
repeated Phyllis. “Smith, Smith, Smith! 
Now, Evelyn, I wonder who he is?” 

“Oh, let’s look him up in the ‘Army 
List,’” suggested Lady ‘Trenchard, 
reaching over to the book-rack for that 
fat volume. 

Together the two sisters scanned its 
pages. After some fluttering, they found 
the “S’s” and ran hurriedly down the 
list. Phyllis was the first to find it— 
yes, there it was—and all doubts of 
Celia vanished at once, for plain as 
print they read: . 

“J. N. Smith, Colonel, D. S. O.” 

“That,” explained Evelyn carefully, 
“is ‘Distinguished Service Order.’ ” 

“West African Rifles,” added 
Phyllis. 

“Well, I suppose that’s the man,” 
ventured Evelyn. 

“It must be,” remarked Phyllis. “And 
the Rifles wear green thingamajigs on 
their tunics, don’t they?” 

“Yes, I think they do,” replied Lady 
Trenchard. “But isn’t it just like Celia 
not to tell us anything about her 
fiancé.” 

“Heavens, Evelyn, don’t find fault,” 
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remonstrated Phyllis. ““Let’s just go on 
to bed and be grateful, grateful, doubly 
grateful that Celia’s found some- 
body at last who wants her, and that he 
is at least a Colonel, even if he is a 
Smith! But, Oh, Evelyn, darling— 
green thingamajigs on their tunics! 
Green does seem to be the color of des- 
tiny for Celia—doesn’t it?” 


IV , 


The flare of the fire, fading slowly 
into inert embers, was all that illumined 
the library. 

Celia Faraday tiptoed cautiously in 
_and made her way stealthily to the 
writing table. 

From the smoking-room down the 
hall sounded the laughter of her father 
and ‘his friends. From above-stairs came 
bits of her sisters’ chatter. That the 
whole house was discussing her engage- 
ment Celia realized, but this did not 
bother her. Life at this instant held but 
one aim—to regain possession of the 
letter to “Wobbles!” 

With a breath of satisfaction, Celia 
felt beneath her fingers the manila en- 
velope—a huge, official affair into which 
she had so hastily placed “Wobbles’” 
letter. 

“Thank Heaven,” she whispered, 
and proceeded to throw the envelope 
into the fire. For a few seconds the 
tough parchment smoked and fumed; 
then it burst into a quick riot of flame. 

“That’s ended,” said Celia to herself. 
After a moment’s thought she turned 
back to the table, took the “Army List” 
and tossed it after the manila envel- 
mr 
“And that soon will be,” she mused 
grimly. “Gracious, but I begin to have 
sympathy for murderers!” 

The “Army List” balked at sudden 
cremation. Celia leaned over to poke it 
into a better understanding with the 
embers. She felt a hand on her waist. 

Mrs. Chisholm Faraday had entered 
unobserved. “Why, Celia,” began the 
elder woman. 

Celia started, turned on the lights, 
_and said confusedly : 

“Oh, it’s you, Aunt Ida!” 


~ 
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“Celia,” resumed her aunt sternly. 
“Celia, what was that?” 

The younger woman did not answer. 
Instead, she stood in front of the fire 
and tried to hide the burning book. 
After a few moments, she said defi- 
antly: “That? That was the “Army 
List.” 

“The Army List,” parroted her aunt. 
“And you burned it? Celia!” 

The girl’s glance challenged her 
aunt’s..“‘Yes,” said she, “I have.” Then 
she began to laugh very wretchedly and 
asked appealingly, “Aunt Ida?” 

There was a world of entreaty in 
her eyes and her voice and the gesture 
of her half-raised arm. Mrs. Chisholm 
Faraday, whose love for Celia was ex- 
tremely deep and genuine, came close 
to her niece and questioned her almost 
tearfully. 

“Celia, Celia, darling, have you been 
doing something foolish? Is there any- 
thing—anything at all peculiar—about 
Colonel Smith? Forgive me, dearest, 
but is there anything about Colonel 
Smith that you don’t want the—family 
to know?” 

At that, Celia laughed outright. Then 
she plumped herself gaily down on the 
arm of the big chair and forced her 
aunt to sit beside her. 

“Yes,” confessed Celia, with her face 
buried in her aunt’s soft gray hair. 
“Yes, Auntie, darling, there is—some- 
thing—something about Colonel Smith 
that I don’t want the family to know.” 

And then Celia went off into another 
gale of laughter. 

“My dear!” said the astonished Aunt 
Ida. “Why—isn’t he what you said?” 

“He is not,” declared Celia. 

“No—?” encouraged Mrs. Chisholm 
Faraday. 

“He—is—not,” persisted Celia. 

“Mercy, child,” proceeded Mrs. Fara- 
day. “Don’t drive me crazy! He is— 
not what, Celia?” 

“Not at all,” confessed Celia, laugh- 
ing more than ever at her aunt’s puz- 
zled face. 

“Celia, Celia!” cried. the alarmed 
Mrs. Faraday. 

“Hush, Auntie,” begged the girl. 
“Will you swear you wont betray me? 
Oh, I know you wont—you will :prom- 
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ise—wont you, Aunt Ida? I know I can 
trust you. You must promise not to 
breathe a word ever to a single living 
soul—what I’m going to tell you. Oh, 
Auntie, please ‘but me no buts’—-this 
is tragic, and oh—well, if you don’t 
want to know—” 

“There, there, Celia,” promised her 
aunt. “There, I’ve promised. What is 
it now? Come, tell your old auntie.” 

Celia looked up and then down and 
then back at her aunt. Slowly, in a 
very low tone, but with much distinct- 
ness, Celia Faraday announced: 

“There isn’t any Colonel Smith.” 

“There isn’t any Colonel Smith,” re- 
peated Mrs. Chisholm Faraday in won- 
derment. 

“None,” replied Celia. 

“Then who is he?” begged her aunt. 

“There isn’t anybody,” admitted Ce- 
lia. “He isn’t he nor anybody else. I 
invented him. I invented my engage- 
ment. Oh, Aunt Ida, I was so sick of 
it all!” 

“Celia Faraday, are you telling me 
the truth?’ demanded her aunt. Then, 
reading the answer in the girl’s face, 
Mrs, Faraday continued: “You are de- 
ceiving everybody. You are being 
frightfully immoral. And how on earth 
are you going to keep them from find- 
ing out all about it?” 

For Mrs. Chisholm Faraday was a 
wise woman, an appreciative woman, 
and in a flash she understood and sym- 
pathized more than ever. 

“Well,” said Celia, “first of all, his 
regiment didn’t sail for Somaliland this 
morning.” 

“But regiments sail back,” warned 
Mrs. Faraday. 

“Wobbles wont,” countered Celia. 

“Wobbles ?”—from Aunt Ida. 

“Yes,” chuckled Celia. “Isn’t it a 
heavenly name? And, oh, Aunt Ida, 
Aunt Ida, dear, the difference that that 
dear man is going to make in my life. 
No, Auntie, call it a mad scheme if 
you will, but I'll not give it up and go 
back with you to Chicago—that is, not 
just now. It is going to be too much 
fun, now that it is started. Do be a 
dear and stand by me through this. 
Then when it is over, I'll go to Chi- 
cago with you. Let me have this one 
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mad experience. Let me enjoy my 
blushing triumph as a brave and absent 


soldier’s adored fiancée. Why, Aunt 
Ida, I just adored writing that first let- 
ter to him.” 

“Oh, Celia—that letter?” asked her 
aunt. 

And Celia Faraday, in blissful ignor- 
ance of the real fate of the letter, of 


how Phyllis had actually given it to ~ 


Martin and it had got into the post— 


Celia, serene in her fath that she had 


just thrown the letter to “Wobbles” into 
the grate, replied calmly: 


“Oh, that letter’s all right; I burned — 


that. And now, Aunt Ida, you must lis- 
ten to the rest of the plan. Now, every 
afternoon, I’ll shut myself in my room 


for hours, corresponding with ‘Wob- 


bles.’ I’m going to give myself a chance 


at last. I’m going to do all sorts of won- 


derful things and act just like a girl 
with a lover. I know I'll be a ceca t 
little fool, but no one else will know 
it but us. And if one little fib can turn 
this household upside down, I’m going 
to keep it there just as long as it 
pleases me.” 

“But, Celia,” protested her aunt. 
“Suppose you are found out?” 

“Why should I be?” argued Celia. 
“My heroic Wobbles, my beloved Colo- 


nel Smith, will die, Aunt Ida, Let me — 


see when—yes, he will die the 11th of 
October, out in Somaliland. I - know he 
will. It’s all arranged. Yes, after eight 
months of the most perfect understand- 
ing, I shall lose my Wobbles. I will 
write out a notice of his death and you 
will send it to the Times.” 

“Never,” declared Aunt Ida. 

‘But in the end, Celia overrode her 
scruples. For Celia—the tall, the digni- 
fied, the reserved, the “difficult” Miss 
Faraday—poured out her whole heart 


to her aunt in an account of the years — 


that she had been pitied and patron- 
ized, and, as she whimsically added, 
“made to feel that I was old and ugly 
and dowdy and dull.” 

“Yes,” admitted Mrs. Faraday, “it 
has been pretty well rubbed in.” 

“But it wont be so, any more,” 
warned Celia. “As Phyllis would say, 
the straw has broken the worm’s back 
at last and the worm has turned. Never 
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- again will I be nice old Celia—good 
old thing. The Celia who doesn’t 
“want things, and the Celia who looks 


after things, and the Celia who doesn’t 


mind things, and the Celia who attends 
to things, is no more, That Celia is dead 
now, and from now on, everything at- 
tends to Celia. Why, Auntie dear, when 
the morning comes and Father shouts: 
“God bless my soul, what’s the matter 
with my coffee—where’s Celia?’ I shall 
be upstairs in bed, drinking chocolate. 
‘And when evening comes, Auntie, and 
Martin says, ‘Beg Pardon, Miss Celia, 
but the whisky’s out, I‘shall say: ‘I 
don’t care; Colonel Smith doesn’t 
drink.’ Oh, Auntie, I’ll wear as many 
green stockings as they put on me now, 
and dance holes in them—because why? 
Well, I’ve a sweetheart of my own 
now! I’m the lady-love of ‘Wobbles.’ ” 


Vv 


October spiced the woodlands, put a 
tang in the air and threatened the pur- 
ple dahlias and the white asters—Mrs. 
Chisholm Faraday’s favorites among 
the garden flowers. 

There was a great vase of the 
dahlias flanking the fireplace and mak- 
ing a splendid background for Lady 
Trenchard’s golden hair; and a cluster 
of the snowy asters was on the tea- 
table where Mrs. Rockingham presided 
and tried impartially to keep her father 
and the curate from making themselves 
ill with muffins and plum-cake. Phyllis, 
by the far window, was stitching away 
industriously at a piece of the soft 
white flummery that always presages a 
trousseau in the making. Between 
mouthfuls of muffin and gulps of tea, 
Mr. William Faraday, J. P., maintained 
a running fire of querulousness over the 
rapidity with which every copy of the 
“Army List” that he procured found its 
way into the ranks of the missing. 

“Has the Times come yet?” called 
Mrs. Chisholm Faraday, coming in 
from a round of cottage visits. “No, 
you say? Perhaps it wont come to-day, 
because it’s very late. Ah, here is Ad- 
miral Grice—just in time for tea.” 

“Where is Celia?” asked the Ad- 


miral, without even pausing for an ex- 
change of greetings. 

“She’s out helping hold votes in line 
for Bobby,’ admitted Phyllis. “Just 
now she’s gone down to see Wilson— 
she heard he was wavering.” 

“What’s his trouble?” the Admiral 
wanted to know. 

“Compulsory vaccination,” explained 
Evelyn, who again had taken to her 
sofa and her pillows. “He can’t spell it, 
so he’s against it.” 

“Well, if anybody can settle him it 
will be Celia,” granted the Admiral. 

There followed a laudation meeting 
over Celia—her magnetism, her won- 
derful influence, her marvelous powers 
over people; and everybody but Mrs. 
Chisholm Faraday remarked how odd 
it was that no one had ever realized 
what Celia really was until she had be- 
come engaged to Colonel John Smith. 
Bobby Tarver even waxed eloquent, 
though he was fagged out and husky- 
voiced and all cut up over the way in 
which he had botched the laying of a 
corner-stone—and yet sanguine over the 
dinner he was to give that night in 
Celia’s honor. 

Phyllis ran to coddle Bobby. First 
she got the spray for her betrothed’s 
lamed vocal organs. This done, the Ad- 
miral turned upon the hapless youth a 
battery of geographical catechism, and 
ended with the stern command that 
Bobby had better bring an atlas to the 
Admiral’s house that night for “fifteen 
minutes with the continents,” or else 
lose the Admiral’s vote! 

And just then Martin came in with 
the Times. 

Faraday took it first, but soon he 
threw the paper aside and said there 
was nothing in it. Mrs. Chisholm Fara- 
day glanced once at her brother-in-law 
and then over at the calendar. The rec- 
ord of days showed the date as Octo- 
ber 14th. 

Lady Trenchard picked up the outer 
sheet. 

“Ah, Madge, what do you think !”’ she 
cried. “Mrs. Hardiman has got a baby!” 
“Not really?” expostulated Madge. 

“What kind of a baby?” asked Tar- 
ver, his feet on the fender, his throat 
just fresh from the spray. 




















“There’s only one kind of a baby,” 
explained the Admiral. 

Mrs. Chisholm Faraday had not re- 
moved her eyes from Evelyn and the 
paper. 

Now, she asked rather nervously and 
with much anxiety: “Isn’t there—isn’t 
there any other news, Evelyn?” 

“No, dear,” cooed Lady Trenchard. 

“Nobody married ?” 

“No. ” 

“Nor dead?” 

“No, dear,” answered Lady Trench- 
ard rather petulantly. “Absolutely noth- 
ing—noth— Oh!” 

She broke off with a scream and 
dropped the paper. 

William Faraday, J. P., jumped to 
his feet and took his widowed daughter 
in his arms. “God bless my soul, what’s 
the matter? What’s the matter?” -he 
urged. 

“What’s the matter?” they all ques- 
tioned. 

But Evelyn could only point to the 
paper. 

F araday picked it up. 

“Father,” said Evelyn, in a hushed 
‘whisper, “the deaths!” 

Then Faraday saw. “Poor girl!” he 
exclaimed, and sat down heavily in the 
big chair. 

Yes, it was there. One by one, they 
ail read it in the cold black type of the 
death notices in the Times. There could 
be no mistake. It was all as plain as 
day. 

“On October 11, of wounds, at Ber- 
bera, Somaliland, Colonel Smith.” 

“Tough, isn’t it!” exclaimed Tarver, 
after the Admiral had read the news 
aloud. 

“Yes, it’s hard,” commented Faraday. 
“T’ve been inquiring about rooms at the 
club. I didn’t expect this.” 

“Tt’s more terribly hard on Celia,” 
elucidated Phyllis, “than it would be 
on any other woman.” 

And then, with cognizance of the 
whole bereavement slowly dawning up- 
on them, the little coterie sat and took 
council together as to who and how and 
where the news had best be broken to 
Celia. In the midst of the flurry, Celia’s 
step was heard out on the portico, and 
immediately afterwards her quick, 
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sharp ring at the doorbell: About that 
time everybody was panic-stricken, save 
the Admiral. He conceived the brilliant 
idea of their giving the announcement 


in unison. “Let us all break it to her 


gently,” he suggested.-“As she comes 
into the room, I will give the signal— 


one, two, three—and then we'll all say 


together, ‘Colonel Smith is dead.’ ” 

But Mrs. Chisholm Faraday threw 
herself into the breach. 

“Why not leave it to me?” she asked. | 

“Of course,’ ’ they all agreed. “You 
are the very person.’ 

All together they hid the Times, sheet 
by sheet, concealing it in that obvious 
manner that one is wont to employ 
when harried or nervous. 

And scarcely was it done when Celia 
came upon them. Her eyes were bright 
from her walk, her cheeks flushed by 
the October breezes. Her step was 
springy, and her small, shapely head 


“proudly erect; she was such a different 


Celia from Celia Faraday, condemned 
spinster, that as they looked, the little 
band felt their hearts sink over the 
sad tidings that must be told her. 

Celia had brought Bobby his throat 
lozenges, and very carefully indeed the 
fiancée of Colonel John Smith of Som- 
aliland, unwrapped them from their 
tissue paper swaddlings and handed 
them to the candidate-elect. Then, in 
single file, they all bore down upon 
Celia to minister to her with a great 
show of illy-concealed sympathy. Phyl- 
lis bore tea, the admiral the cake, the 
curate the sugar, Faraday, pére, the 
lemon, Evelyn, the muffins; and even 
Tarver bestirred himself to grasp the 
cream pitcher. 

“You are all very kind to me this 
afternoon,” said Celia as Madge took 
her muff, “but tell me, is there any news 
in the Times?” 

“The Times!’ chorused the little 
company—with Phyllis’ shrill soprano 
chiming out roundly above the Ad- 
miral’s squawky bass and Tarver’s 
husky crescendos. And again they all 
laughed still more nervously, and pre- 
tended to hunt for the fateful paper. 
In the end, it was Celia herself who — 
found it; Celia herself, who by chance 
picked up that top sheet first of all and 
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commenced to read aloud, while they 
all hung on her words. 

““On October 11,’” she began, while 

- Evelyn broke into sobs, “ ‘the wife of 
George Robert Hardiman—a son.’ Now 
why didn’t anyone tell me Mrs. Hardi- 
man had a baby?” 

Faraday tried to take the paper away 
from his daughter then. But she cried 
out: “Just a minute, Father, I must see 
if anybody’s dead.” 

And she did see. She glanced and 
read and stared and let the paper drop. 
_She rose to her feet and swayed like a 
top-heavy lily, and buried her face on 
Mrs. Chisholm Faraday’s substantial 
shoulder and began to sob brokenly. 

“Celia darling—” began Madge. 

But Mrs. Faraday waved them all 
away. 

Celia raised her face and looked 
around savagely. 

“And you were all trying to keep 
this from me?” 

“God help us, we were,” answered 
the Admiral. 

“Leave her alone with me,” bade 
Mrs. Faraday. 

But just as they left, Celia, with mag- 
nificent self-control, called them back. 
Briefly she told them not to mind her 
grief, that she wouldn’t let her deep 
sorrow interfere with their plans—most 
of all not with Tarver’s election. She 
would even go to the dinner party and 
the Philharmonic concert that evening 
—only, and this she insisted upon, just 
then, she did want peace and her dear 
aunt alone. 


VI 


Left to themselves, Mrs. Chisholm 
Faraday and Miss Celia Faraday 
laughed themselves into genuine tears. 

Celia was the first to speak. 
_ “Oh, Aunt Ida,” said she, “didn’t we 

get through that splendidly? Only it’s 
a mercy that I can escape all this sym- 
pathy. There’d be a dozen more now, 
if I gave them a chance—beginning 
with the Admiral. But instead, I’m go- 
ing to Chicago with you to-morrow, to 
live and die a spinster with an unawak- 
ened soul.” 

Mrs. Chisholm Faraday shivered. 


“Celia,” she remarked with emphasis, 
“I have a queer feeling that we’ve not 
done with this thing yet.” 

“Why, of course we have,” mocked 
her niece. “The tickets are up in my 
room and we start from here to-morrow 
on the noon train. What a brick you’ve 
been through it all! What a brick!” 

“I—I never would have helped you 
send that notice to the Times, Celia,” 
began Mrs, Faraday weakly, “if, oh 
dear—” Mrs. Faraday’s sense of the 
humorous bettered her sense of the 
ethical. She broke down and laughed, 
only to check her mirth with a severe, 
“I consider your attitude most im- 
moral!” 

“Yes, Aunt Ida,” meekly responded ° 
Celia, “my behavior has been shocking 
in contrast to his. For was ever‘a career 
more blameless? He lifted me down 
from the shelf. Dear Colonel Smith! 
And he died just at the right time. He 
was a true soldier. He did his work in 
silence. Peace to his ashes! Come, 
Auntie, let’s go dress for dinner.” 

Mrs. Faraday was well on her way, 
and Celia, who had paused to close a 
wandering shutter, had just started for 
the door when Martin came in with a 
card, closely pursued by Phyllis and her 
orders for a quiet dinner in the morn- 
ing-room for herself and Bobby. 

“T can’t see anyone now,” refused 
Celia. “Who is it, anyway?” 

“Colonel Nugent  Vavasour,” 
nounced Martin. 

“Vavasour?” repeated Celia. 

“Yes, Miss,” assented Martin. “He 
was sure that you would consent to see 
him when you saw this card, Miss.” 

“Oh, it’s some election business, of 
course,” conjectured Celia. ‘Well, 
Phyllis, that’s your affair after all. So 
will you attend to it for me?” 

Celia swept out, leaving Phyllis with 
Martin and the card. 

Phyllis looked at the card and 
dropped it in bewilderment. 5 

“Colonel Smith,” repeated she, as 
she picked up the card and re-read its 
inscription. “Then he isn’t dead. It’s a 
mistake.” 

“No, it is Colonel Vavasour who has 
called,” insisted Martin. 

“But it is Colonel Smith’s card,” dis- 


an- 
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puted Phyllis. “Then she turned it over. 
“Oh, yes, I see now,” she explained. 
“There is a message written in a fail- 
ing hand.” The girl turned toward the 
table and raised the lamp-wick so she 
might read the faint scribble on the bit 
of pasteboard. “Let me see, now—oh 
yes, ‘Good-by. Be kind to my friend, J. 
Nugent Vavasour.’ Ah, yes, show Colo- 
nel Vavasour in, Martin, and then ask 
Miss Faraday to come down as quickly 
as she can. Just say that it really is im- 
portant.” 


VII 


The man who had been announced as 
Colonel Vavasour was a soldierly chap 
with iron gray mustachios, a stern face 
lit up with dark, twinkling eyes, and 
black, crisp, curling hair slightly frosted 
with silver. There was a whimsical 
smile about his mouth as he bowed def- 
erentially to Phyllis and asked: 

“I am speaking to Miss Celia Fara- 
day?” 

“Oh no,” denied Phyllis. “I am her 
sister, her much younger sister. But 
I’ve sent for her. Please sit down, Colo- 
nel Vavasour. The card which you sent 
me proves that your errand is a sad one. 
I want to ask you to be very gentle in 
delivering your message to Celia. The 
news of Colonel Smith’s death was 
first conveyed to her in  to-day’s 
Times.” 

“IT am not surprised to hear that,” 
answered the visitor. Resting easily, in 
his chair, he permitted Phyllis to talk 
while he listened. And talk Phyllis did. 
_ Kept from confidential chat with Celia, 
both by her sister’s own attitude and 
Mrs. Chisholm Faraday’s vigilance, all 
the suppressed curiosity that Phyllis, in 
common with her family, had shared in 
reference to “Colonel Smith, D. S. O.,” 
and his betrothal to Celia, welled out 
as the young girl descanted to Colonel 
Smith’s friend on the family grief. 

Frequently, however, this calm sol- 
dier with the message from the dead, 
interrupted her volubility, and at inter- 
vals the laugh strayed into his eyes. 
Once Phyllis was sure he was laughing 
at her. That was when he asked her if 
she wrote for the Sunday papers. But 








he seemed quite satisfied that she had 
got her style of narration from the 
election speeches she admitted to hay: 
ing heard in great quantity during the 
recent weeks. a 

At the end of twenty minutes, Colo-— 
nel Vavasour knew as much about Colo- 
nel Smith’s relations with Miss Celia 
Faraday as any of Miss Faraday’s rel- 
atives knew—as well as all the details 
that Miss Faraday had kindly left to 
their conjecture and curiosity. 

“Celia adored the Colonel,” finished 
Phyllis. “You see, her engagement 
meant more to her than it would to most 
women, because it had somehow got 
into everybody’s head that Celia didn’t 
attract people, and of course her en- 
gagement altered the whole position.” 

“Oh, I begin to see,” ventured Colonel 
Vavasour. And very shortly afterwards, 
he had been regaled to the whole tale of 
the “Green Stockings” and Bobby’s 
jokes and Bobby’s candidacy, and all — 
the rest of it—and how Celia had sur- 
prised the household with her sudden 
announcement and once for all had 
cast off the family pity. 

“Miss Faraday will be down imme- ~ 
diately,” announced Martin. 

“T’ll go then,” said Phyllis, adding 
insinuatingly, “I hope you’ve brought 
one or ‘two mementoes from him for 
poor Celia.” 

Colonel Vavasour seemed surprised. 
But with amazing geniality he replied, 
“Oh,.yes—a few little things that Smith 
habitually wore.” 

“Lovely,” gurgled Phyllis as she 
made off with a sentimental bow. 

Left to himself, Colonel Vavasour 
commenced to act very peculiarly for 
a man recently despatched from the 
bedside of a dying friend. First he 
tugged at his ring, which wouldn't 
come off. Then he pulled out his knife, 
but as promptly put it back in his pock- 
et. Espying the tissue paper that had 
enwrapped Bobby Tarver’s throat loz- 
enges, the Colonel seized upon it with 
glee. Reluctantly but desperately the 
Colonel—and what more might a man 
have done for a friend ?—took his own 
watch and chain and carefully folded it 
up in the soft paper. He took off his _ 
scarfpin and concealed it neatly in more — 









































of the paper, and then put both parcels 
in his pocket. 

Hardly had he slipped them safely 
away, when Celia entered. 

She was most elaborately gowned, in 
a spangled affair with an extremely long 
train and extremely low-cut neck. The 
dress was of odd orchid tones and she 
~ wore a big corsage bouquet of lavender 
orchids and the famous Faraday em- 
- eralds—a long rope of glittering green 
that swung low from her slender white 
throat. Surely, Celia Faraday was not 
wearing her bereavement in her gown- 
ing. And at sight of her, a still more 
cynical smile chased itself around Colo- 
nel Vavasour’s brisk mustachios. 


Vill 


Unsuspecting, Celia walked straight 
to her doom, and proceeded to swallow 
it in a gulp. 

“Colonel Vavasour,”’ she commenced 
briskly, but impatiently, “I am told that 
you wish to see me on important busi- 
ness.” 

“On important and lugubrious busi- 
ness,” admitted the visitor, bowing his 
head with solemn waggings back and 
forth. 

_ “Oh, don’t tell me there’s any new 
difficulty about Mr. Tarver’s election?” 

The Colonel raised his hand solemnly 
towards Heaven. “Miss Faraday,” he 
almost chanted, so soft and rhythmic 
was his. tone, “I have come to speak to 
you about one who is dearer to you than 
all the world.” Noting with satisfaction 
the perplexity of the graceful woman 
before him, he continued: “As soon as 
I read the announcement in the Times 
this morning, I felt that I must come 
to you at once.” 

He paused. “The announcement in 
the Times?” Celia blurted. 

“Of the death of Colonel Smith,” 
finished the visitor in sepulchral tones. 

“Tndeed,” remarked Celia in a small, 
meek voice. Then summoning her cour- 
age she spoke with stately reserve : “You 
will’ forgive me, I am sure, Colonel 
Vavasour, but my loss is so recent that 
you will understand my reluctance to 
discuss it with a stranger.” 


- 
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Celia turned. away, but the Colonel 
stopped her. “Don’t go, please,” he re- 
quested. “You see, it was your sister 
who took the card which introduces me. 
Here it is. Wont you read it please?” 

Miss Faraday gingerly took it from 
his fingers. 

“*Colonel Smith,’” she read aloud. 
Then Celia Faraday collapsed complete- 
ly. “But there wasn’t any,” she pro- 
tested. “I mean—oh, forgive me Colo- 
nel Vavasour, but I am—a little over- 
whelmed.” 

The visitor sympathized. Then he ex- 
plained. He told how he had come with 
a dying message from the Colonel, at 
whose deathbed he had officiated as 
friend, counselor and confidant, and 
added that he had even brought to the 
bereaved affianced of the deceased Colo- 
nel Smith “a few mementoes.” 

Celia listened. Celia gasped. 

Colonel Vavasour continued in his 
deep, sweet voice: “Colonel Smith was 
my dearest friend. And knowing my- 
self as I do, I can confidently say that 
no one else will ever take his place in 
my affections. He compelled one’s love. 
I can appreciate, possibly better than 
anyone else, how great must be your 
grief. Before coming here, I went to see 
his dear old people. He had never told 
them of his engagement. But he was al- 
ways secretive, even with his dear old 
Aunt Mary, who was so very fond of 
him.” 

Alas for Celia Faraday! She sat star- 
ing hopelessly at her visitor, wondering 
wildly what sort of a Frankenstein she 
had created in the ghost of Colonel 
Smith. Sadly in her ears rang the re- 
membrance of her Aunt Ida’s words: 
“T have a queer feeling that we’re not 
done with this thing yet.” 

Vainly Miss Faraday tried to rid her- 
self of Colonel Vavasour. The intrepid 
caller remained. He pursued his recol- 
lections of the late Colonel Smith with 
painful detail. He invited Miss Faraday 
to. accompany him to Somaliland, to 
lay a wreath on the grave of her de- 
ceased fiancé. He insisted that she 
should pay a visit to “dear old Aunt 
Mary.” 

“When Colonel Smith died—of 
wounds—at Berbera,” continued Colo- 





























nel Vavasour when Celia had partly 
promised to go a-cenietery-ing after the 
Christmas holidays, “he died without 
any pain. I was with him at the last. 
How well I remember the scene! He 
used to lie on his sick bed, gazing across 
the thatched roofs of Berbera to the 
Arab dhows riding at their anchors in 
the sea. And he gave into my hands 
some small things to bring to you— 
trifles which he habitually wore. Here 
are a few of them!” 

Forthwith Colonel Vavasour drew 
from his pocket the little tissue-paper 
parcels that held his watch and chain 
and scarf-pin. 

Sight of the bundles completely 
robbed Celia of her last particle of self- 
reliance and left her all abashed. 

“Heavens—no, no!” cried she, 
shrinking back. “Why, J couldn’t think 
of taking them.” 

The Colonel’s astonishment was evi- 
dent. 

“What?” he queried. “Why, they 
they were poor Smith’s—your fiancé’s— 
and you ‘couldn’t think of taking them?” 
Ah, I see you had quarreled.” 

“No, we never quarreled,” refuted 
Celia. “Not one harsh word was ever 
spoken by me to him or by him to me.” 

“Then why refuse his gifts?” queried 
the Colonel, stuffing them back into his 
pockets. 

“Well, you see—he had never given 
me anything,” answered Celia very 
slowly. 

“How very like Smith,” smiled the 
Colonel. “He had his failings, poor 
man. But we who know him so well 
can afford to speak of them frankly.” 

“T don’t think you understand me, 
Colonel Vavasour,” resumed Celia. 
“Gifts would have been impossible in 
the case of such an engagement as that 
between him and me.” 

“Let Smith be the judge of that,” 
contended the Colonel, putting the par- 
cels on the table. “Perhaps he is in this 
room now, watching you refuse his 
gifts. Watching you too, with the pain 
he didn’t feel when he died of wounds 
at Berbera.” 

Celia Faraday flinched at the severity 
of the Colonel’s tone as he climaxed his 
reproaches. She backed slowly away 
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from him, and then impetuously rushed 
forward and opened the larger parcel. 

There lay revealed the huge gold 
watch and massive chain that, according — 
to her visitor, had been the late Colonel 
Smith’s and which prior to his owner- 
ship had belonged to his father and 
grandfather. A good pound altogether, 
a full sixteen ounces, the watch and 
chain must have weighed, and Celia’s 
eeyes opened wider than ever when 
Colonel Vavasour chanted soulfully: 

“Smith’s watch and chain. He bids 
you wear it always on your bosom. To 
please Smith, whom we both loved,” 
coaxed the Colonel. 

Celia lifted the watch carefully and 
weighed it in her hand. She glanced 
around timorously and then proceeded 
to prove herself worthy to be a soldier’s 
widow. 

For deep down inside her corsage, 
Celia quickly thrust the substantial 
narennenee and its length of golden 
ink. 

“By Jove, but that’s rippin’ of you,” 
began Smith, but Celia interrupted him 
with a surprised flash of her eyes. 
“That’s the pin with which he pinned 
his tie, Miss Faraday. A curious jewel, 
and he was very fond of it. I trust you 
will always treasure it.” 

Celia nodded, wriggled her shoulders 
to make the watch fall into a more com- 
fortable locality, and stuck the pin in 
her belt. 

Encouraged, the Colonel reached into 
his pocket and drew forth his cigarette 
case. 

“I have here a few more things,” 
said he, but Celia, alarmed, stared un- 
easily at the Colonel’s boots, his hand- 
kerchief, and his top-coat. 

“Ready to start, Celia?” called Tar- 
ver’s voice from the hall. 

“Yes,” she answered. “I’ve just fin- 
ished my business with Colonel Vava- 
sour, who went to a great deal of 
trouble—” 

“But we aren’t finished,” protested 
the Colonel. “I haven’t delivered a sin- 
gle word of the message which I am 
pledged to deliver.” 

Tarver, who had entered, measured 
the caller with slow impartiality. “Just 
let me get my election address off the 














tea-table and I’ll go on,” he promised, 
with an attempt at amenities with the 
visitor which Celia flatly disregarded. 

The two men introduced themselves. 
To Colonel J. Nugent Vavasour’s com- 
ment that he was “just back from Som- 
aliland” Tarver appended an urgent in- 
vitation for the Colonel to “stop a little 
while and help out through the elec- 
tion.” Over Celia’s objections, the Colo- 
nel agreed to Tarver’s plan. But Celia 
was not to be thwarted, and firmly an- 
nounced that the Colonel could catch a 
train to London at half-past eight. The 
Colonel entered a fierce demurrer, and 
insisted he couldn’t deliver the message 
by then. To which Tarver, mindful of 
his status as host for the evening, re- 
called Celia’s mind to the dinner in her 
honor that evening and her engagement 
to go to the concert of the Philharmonic 
society with Admiral Grice. 

“So you are all going out to enjoy 
yourselves,” criticised the Colonel. 
“Now come, Miss Faraday, you never 
loved my friend. On the evening of the 
very day which brings you news of his 
decease, you are dressed up to conquer 
and allure!” Scornfully the Colonel’s 
eye swept up and down Celia’s languor- 
ous lavender elegances as he fairly 
shouted: “And you know as well as I 
do, how at all times Smith disapproved 
of a décolleté gown. Born and brought 
up in a rigid and unbending family, he 
never quite emancipated himself from 
the principles of Calvinism. You know 
that? And the dress is not even black. 
And this man says an Admiral who 
loves you will be there. A dinner-party 
with an amorous Admiral! And after 
the dinner party the wildest gaieties— 
you know what a low opinion Smith 
had of all forms of music. ‘Danger- 
ously sensuous’ are the words I’ve 
often heard him use when the regi- 
mental band struck up ‘Auld Lang 
Syne!’ And here you—ah, you, you 
never loved him. Give me back that 
watch and chain!” 

Celia made a frantic thrust within 
her bodice. The inner jewels had slipped 
down too far. 

“I’m sorry,”—she blushed—“but I 
can’t! Come, Colonel Vavasour, don’t 
misunderstand me. I can do no benefit 
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to the Colonel by stopping at home to- 
night and I may help poor Mr. Tarver, 
my sister’s fiancé, in his candidacy.” 
“Let Tarver go, then, and you stay 
here and receive the Colonel’s dying 
message, Madam,” snorted Vavasour. 
Celia’s hesitation was summarily cut 
short by the precipitate entrance of her 
father. Phyllis, aided and abetted in her 
sisterly zeal of spreading the news of 


» Celia’s odd caller by no less a personage 


than Candidate-elect Robert Tarver, 
had roused the fires of romance in Mr. 
Faraday’s heart. With his weather eye 
still firmly fixed on that choice suite of 
rooms for which he had already spoken 
at the club, and visions of a gay bachelor 
existence which he saw rapidly being 
reduced to ashes along with Colonel 
Smith, Mr. Faraday, marshaling his 
family off to Tarver’s dinner, over- 
heard with glee Colonel Vavasour’s 
pleadings for a further téte-d-téte with 
Celia. 

Faraday was a good campaigner. 
Furthermore, he sized up the possibili- 
ties of the situation in an instant, and 
figuring that one live officer was worth 
a dozen dead ones and that grief should 
be short-lived, added his paternal ad- 
monitions to the protestations of the 
Colonel. 

Celia, overruled in the end, consent- 
ed to stop at home with Colonel Vava- 
sour to hear the last words of her de- 
ceased fiancé and eat the dinner Phyllis 
had planned for herself and Bobby. 

As the family made their adieux, with 
the Admiral and Henry Steele and 
James Raleigh all glowering at Vava- 
sour, who should come bustling in but 
Mrs. Chisholm Faraday. 

At sight of her aunt, Celia could en- 
dure the torture no longer. She mut- 
tered a few words about having to see 
Martin about dinner for Colonel Vava- 
sour and vanished. 

“Oh, Aunt Ida,” cried Madge, “isn’t 
it amazing—see—this is Colonel J. Nu- 
gent Vavasour, a personal friend of 
Colonel Smith. He was at his bedside 
when he died and has come to bring 
Celia the Colonel’s dying message and 
some mementoes—” 

“Mementoes! A message!” shrieked 
Mrs. Chisholm Faraday. 
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“A long message,” chanted Colonel 


Vavasour. “Poor Smith! He used to lie. 


in his sick-bed, gazing across the 
thatched roofs of Berbera to the Arab 
dhows riding at their anchor in the 
sea—” 

He never finished. Mrs. Chisholm 
Faraday, with a burst of hysterical 


laughter, fell over on the floor in a dead. 


faint. 
IX 


Colonel James Nugent Vavasour 
leaned out the identical window in the 
Faraday library where Mrs. Chisholm 
Faraday had stood that April evening 
when the chirp of the chaffinch had 
roused in her affectionate heart, high 
hopes of Celia’s possibly ultimate hap- 
piness, and watched the Faradays and 
their escorts four—the Admiral, and the 
Messrs. Steele and Tarver and Raleigh 
—whirl away in the wagonette. 

The Colonel further fixed a restless 
eye on the crystal clock on the mantel. 
The resuscitation of Aunt Ida had been 
a task of time and moment, but even so, 
fully three quarters of an hour had 
elapsed since the eldest Miss Faraday 
had slipped out on a pretext of “speak- 
ing to Martin.” The Colonel was a good 
strategist, but he began to feel uneasy. 
Clearly Miss Faraday had not wished 
an extension of their conversation. Had 
she outwitted him and gone out after 
all—perhaps to keep a tryst with the 
Admiral—the amorous Admiral? 

A slight cough and the swish of silk 
behind, caused the Colonel to wheel 
sharply. Jupiter the Great, and Malay 
Phalanxes! Was the girl a witch? For 
such a different Celia as greeted his 
gaze—silhouetted there in the firelight 
against the deep crimson velvet of the 
curtains that swung between the library 
and the hall! 

All in misty black was Celia—black 
from the curve of her white chin to the 
soles of her slippered feet—not spark- 
ling, iridescent black, but somber swath- 
ings of hearse-like hue. And when she 
spoke, her voice matched her frock. 

“T have had dinner served,” said she, 
“there in the morning-room.” 

The Colonel pricked up his ears. Gad, 
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was the girl a punster too? But no 
smile played about her compressed lips. 
She motioned away the Colonel’s arm 
and stepped ahead like a mournful 
Iphigenia. 

Dinner was laid on a small round 
table. There was a centerpiece:of tube- 
roses banked with cypress. 

Colonel Vavasour bit his lip. Surely — 
the girl played the game with too high 
a hand. She needed a curb, that woman, 
— the man just back from Somali- 

and. 

The commonplaces prevailed all 
through dinner. Dying messages, some- 
how, do not digest well with well-grilled 
fowl and wines chilled to just the right 
degree of temptation. When the sweets 
came on, they found Colonel Vavasour 
still talking, not of his friend, the late 
Colonel Smith, but of his own exploits 
in Somaliland. And Celia—clear-eyed 
Celia, from whose throat the disfiguring 
black scarf had dropped away—sat and 
drank it all in. 

With the walnuts, the Colonel left the 
army and fell to telling how a rough 
soldier just made Brigadier General 
grew cognizant at last that the biggest 
thing in the world worth fighting for 
was a home-maker. 

“Haven’t you a home—surely you 
have, though?” questioned Celia. 

“By Jove, I’ve two houses now,” 
confessed Vavasour. “I have just in- 
herited one—an old Abbey about the 
size of Trafalgar Square on a wet day, 
and not as cheerful.” 

“But you mustn’t let yourself be 
lonely,” advised Celia. “You ought to 
marry.” ay ‘ 

“Just what I think,” confided Vava- 
sour, moving his chair closer and then 
dropping his jaw in disappointment as 
Celia lighted a cigarette. 

“Oh don’t,” he urged her. “Smith 
wouldn’t have approved of it. We both 
know how he hated those things. And 
while it’s cozy here, remember that for 
us to-night all thoughts of coziness must 
be in the grave where poor Smith rests. 
Tell me, did you really love each other?” 

“T can’t answer for the Colonel,” an- 
swered Celia. “As for myself, I’ve 
thought of him every day for eight 
months—and yes—written him!” 
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_ Vavasour started. “I remember the 
day he got the first letter very well,” 
said he reminiscently. “But my dear 
little girl, where are those letters you 
wrote every day—they must have gone 

~ astray.” 

“Why,” contended Celia, “should you 
imagine they never reached him? Oh, 
and you talk about the first one he got— 
surely he didn’t read it to you?” 

“No, only you don’t know what that 
letter meant—no, did mean—no means 
—oh, hang Smith—let’s talk of some- 
thing else.” 

Celia agreed. They pulled their chairs 
-Still closer together and guessed ages 
and did all sorts of foolish things, bet- 
ter befitting youngsters of eighteen than 
grown-ups of thirty and thirty-five. 

Finally Vavasour begged Celia to 
compare her mental picture of their 
friend Smith with the portrait of his 
lost comrade that Vavasour himself 
always carried with him. 

Celia flushed, but gamely stood her 
ground, Try as he might, Vavasour 
could not trip her. With increasing ire, 
Celia rebelled against this Colonel 
WVavasour and longed to find favor in 
his eyes. About the man there was 
something so magnetic,-and so fascin- 
ating and he did appear to be so gen- 
uinely and so flatteringly interested in 
her, And yet, the introduction he had 

_ brought—a friend of Colonel Smith’s 
—and he knew about that letter—had 
even actually called Smith by the nick- 
name she had invented for her fictitious 
lover—had actually called the man 
killed by the Times announcement 
“Wobbles”—all this alarmed her. 

Was she awake, dreaming or insane? 
She pinched herself, bit her lip and trod 
desperately upon her own toes. Yes, 
she was awake; this was the morning- 
Toom; no, she was not ill; there was no 
hallucination ; there was a tall and kind- 
faced soldier sitting opposite her; he 
was talking to her—she liked to have 
him there ; yes, she admitted this to her- 
self, but try as she would, she could not 
explain such a train of coincidences— 

~ particularly the “Wobbles” affair. 

Suddenly light dawned. Her letter 
must have gone astray and some army 
wag was putting up a game on her! 


“T am going to America to-morrow, 
Colonel Vavasour,” she announced, 
wrapping her scarf closely around her. 

“Right into the heart of ‘Wobbles’’ 
family,” exclaimed the irrepressible 
Colonel. “I must cable some of them to 
meet you.” 

“Oh don’t” begged Celia. “You see 
I might get off the ship before it reaches 
New York. For Colonel Vavasour, I’m 
going where nobody can find me!” 

“Then, by George, I’m going there 
too,” announced Colonel Vavasour. 

Celia drew her hand away from his 
and averted her face from his steady 
gaze. 

“You forget yourself, Colonel Vava- 
sour,” she reprimanded. “Or’”—and, her 
face. wreathed in tantalizing smiles— 
“or, are you only forgetting—Wob- 
bles ?”” 

“Damn Wobbles,” cried the Colonel. 
“I love you. I am going to have you.” 

He rose and bent over her, and was 
about to draw her to him when, catch- 
ing sudden sight of Mrs, Chisholm Far- 
aday, William Faraday J. P., Bobby 
Tarver, Harry Steele, Jimmy Raleigh, 
Mrs. Rockingham, Phyllis and Lady 
Trenchard—all standing in the hall with 
their wraps unremoved, the Colonel 
flaunted the qualities that had put him 
in line for the Brigadiership: 

“Hour by hour, he lay there,” chanted 
the Colonel in the dirge-like measure 
which he had tried out on every mem- 
ber of the family, “—lay there looking 
out across the thatched roofs of Ber- 
bera to the Arab dhows rocking—rock- 
ing away at their anchors.” 


X 


Celia had to admit that she liked 
him. She had to admit that Colonel 
Vavasour was a man and not a “Jimmy 
Raleigh,” as her Aunt Ida would have 
phrased it. 

But when men, as is the habit of men 
the world over, fell to disputing about 
the correct time, and Vavasour was the 
only man in the room who failed to pull 
out his watch and instead proffered 
only a halting excuse about his watch 
being “just left at the cleaner’s,” Celia 
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roused herself to a true sense of her 
own self-respect and its immutable de- 
mands. 

“Then let me lend you Colonel 
Smith’s watch, Colonel Vavasour,” sug- 
gested Celia. “And in the morning, if I 
might, I’d like to send you the scarf- 
pin of your friend too, together with a 
copy of the nursery tale about ‘The 
Tortoise and the Hare.’ Really, I think 
I’ve caught up. And now I'll say good- 
night to all of you, and good-by to Col- 
onel Vavasour, whom I know Mr. 
Steele will be delighted to take to the 
station in his motor. You will, wont 
you, Mr. Steele, so he wont miss his 
train for London?” 

Steele, with a broad grin, expressed 
his approbation of Miss Faraday’s dis- 
missal of the unexpected guest who had 
made such a bogy of a dying message. 
And Vavasour, positively dismissed by 
Miss Faraday, perforce had to follow. 

The others had already gone upstairs. 
Celia, when the two men had gone, sank 
in a flimsy heap on the divan. 

There Mrs. Chisholm Faraday found 
her a few minutes later. 

“Celia,” she demanded, “what have 
you been up to, now?” 

“Oh, it isn’t me, Aunt Ida,” wept the 
girl, “It’s—it’s—” She broke into loud 
sobs and began to repeat snatches of the 
conversation she had had in the early 
evening with Vavasour. “Oh, Auntie, 
when I think of those Arab dhows rid- 
ing at their anchors—and of how I told 
him he should marry—” 

“Celia Faraday!” cried her aunt. 
“Are you mad? I’ve a good mind to 
spank you.” 

“Oh, do, do,” cried Celia. “Auntie, 
Auntie, dear, do turn on the light and 
fetch me the ‘Army List’ from the li- 
brary till I see just how much of an aw- 
ful fool I have been after all. Then let 
me sit for all the rest of my life in the 
dark, and blush and blush till my face 
drops off from blushing.” 

“Hush,” cautioned Mrs. Faraday as 
she heard a step in the hall. “What is 
that ?” 

Motionless, the two women crouched 
low among the cushions. In the moon- 
light that flooded the library just op- 
posite, they'saw Colonel Vavasour walk 





quickly up to the writing table. He had 
on his ulster and hat, and his gloves 
were under his arm. Stealthily he drew 
the “Army List” from its place among 
the books and tossed it into the fire. 
And then, as if a thousand devils were 
after him, he hurried out. 

“Celia, Celia, Celia!” whispered Mrs. 
Chisholm F araday. “Has Colonel Vava- 
sour gone mad too?” 

Celia doubled up her fists and choked 
hard. “He thinks he can prevent me,” 
she answered. “He thinks I can’t be 
sure until to-morrow. But ‘Army Lists’ 
don’t burn as suddenly as that—I know; 
I’ve been kept busy, this past eight 
months, burning up too many of them.” 

Swift as the wind, Celia ran into the 
library, stooped over the grate, drew 
out the book, and stamped on it to put 
out the sparks, 

“Oh, Auntie,” she laughed as’ Mrs. 
Faraday joined her. “Only the ‘A’s’ are 
burnt. Now we'll see— V-V-V-V— 
Vanderfeldt, Varley, Vallance, Valpey. 
Oh, Aunt Ida, there isn’t, there isn’t a 
Vavasour in the whole ‘Army List.’ No, 
there isn’t one, not even the least little 
tiny bit of a one!” 

“Celia, Celia, my poor dear,” mourned 
her aunt, “Then who was he, and where 
did he come from, and—and—Celia 
Faraday,” she concluded wildly, as a 
light broke in upon her, “that man had 
your letter in his pocket—the letter you 
wrote to ‘Wobbles’—he told Phyllis he 
had your letter, and I thought it strange. 
Celia, Celia, darling, Colonel Vavasour 
isn’t Colonel Vavasour ; he is—oh Celia, 
—he is—he is Colonel Smith.” 

“He is,” repeated Celia in the small- 
est possible voice. “He is, my—my 
W obbles!” 


XI 


“Celia, Celia—Ida, where are you?” 
grumbled Mr. Faraday from the door- 
way. “I can’t find Mrs. Brown; she’s 
the worst excuse for a housekeeper 
we've ever had. Now, Colonel Vavasour 
has promised to stay over and help 
Bobby with the election, and one of 
you will have to go and prepare a room 
for him. Heavens, what’s burning! 
Such a smudge!” 
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- “Nothing at all,” answered Celia, 
tossing the remains of the “Army List” 
into the coal hod. “Father, what in the 
world induced you to ask that awful 
man to stop over. Don’t you know we’re 
going to America to-morrow, Aunt Ida 
and I?” 

“Celia,” rebuked her father, “your 
bereavement has addled your brain. 
Ida, do put her to bed—that’s a good 
old auntie. And for Heaven’s sake, have 
Martin bring me some whisky and 
soda.” 

“Aunt Ida,” said Celia resolutely, “if 
that man, that awful man, is going to 
stop in this house over night, we'll have 
to take the midnight train.” She glanced 
apprehensively after her father, but 
with Colonel Vavasour in tow, Mr. 
Faraday had gone on a tour of explora- 
tion for Martin and the glass that 
cheers. 

“Celia, I can’t,” wailed her aunt. “J’m 
too old a woman to jump about so. I’m 
only half packed. And my tailor suit’s 
gone to the cleaners, and it wont be 
home until morning, and I’ve nothing 
to wear.” 

“There’s no time to wear anything,” 
contradicted Celia. “We must go with- 
out clothes.” 


“I wont,” refused Mrs. Chisholm . 


Faraday. 

“Except motor coats, I mean,” 
apologized Celia. “We'll have to go as 
we are.” 

Then she hastened to the telephone, 
and by a rapid communication with 
Wilson and the pilot made arrange- 
ments for a midnight flight. 

Mrs. Chisholm Faraday complained 
of faintness, She had been unable to 
eat at dinner, she explained, because of 
the camphor that Madge had forced 
down her throat in the effort to revive 
her when she had fainted at sight and 
sound of Colonel Vavasour and his 
“dying message from Colonel Smith.” 

Celia, fearful lest her aunt should 
faint again, and with an absolute dis- 
regard of her aunt’s total abstinence 
principles, poured out a generous glass 
of brandy and forced it down the older 
woman’s throat. 

Then she rang for Martin. 

“Jump up stairs, Martin,’ command- 
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ed Miss Faraday, “and tell Kent to give 


-you two motor coats and my ulster and _ 


two motor bonnets and some veils and 
some furs and my motor bag and two 
tooth-brushes, for we are going for a 
drive.” 

“For a drive, and jump upstairs,” re- 
peated Martin. 

“That is what I said,” repeated Celia. 

“Yes, Miss, but the motor’s broke,” 
objected Martin. 

“Tt wouldn’t be a motor if it wasn’t,” 
said Celia, making for the telephone 
again. “I’m going in Jimmy Raleigh’s.” 

But Mr. Raleigh had not come in as 
yet, so Miss Faraday left word for him 
to ring her up on his return and then 
found, to her dismay, that the copious 
draught of brandy she had forced upon 
Mrs. Chisholm Faraday had begun to 
take most ungentlemanly liberties with 
that loyal lady’s senses, 

Celia had just coaxed her aunt over to 
the conservatory window for a breath of 
air, when Raleigh, the faithful, called. 
“Aunt Ida has just had some very bad 
news by cable from America,” ex- 
plained Celia. “She must leave for home 
on the midnight train. Will you come up 
to the house in your motor and drive 
us to the station? Stop at the gate, and 
toot your horn, and we will walk down 
and meet you. Thanks awfully, Jimmy.” 

Mrs. Chisholm Faraday’s state was 
growing most deplorable. 

“Celia,” she babbled, “do you know 
something? I believe you and Colonel 
Vavasour Smith have fallen in love 
with each other.” 

“You are crazy, Auntie,” stormed 
Celia. “I, in love with a man who would 
treat me as that man has done—a man 
who is even now sitting upstairs and 
laughing at me? No indeed, Aunt Ida, 
I’m not such a big fool as that, thank 
you! And if I were, isn’t it all the more 
reason why I should get out of here 
before I make a bigger fool of myself. 
Now I’ve got to leave you alone for a 
few minutes, but I’ll lock you in, I must 
go upstairs and get that box of two 
hundred and fifty love letters I’ve 
written to Mr. Smith, and burn them 
up. I surely can’t leave those here.” 

Celia scampered upstairs. Left to her- 
self, the warmth of the room and the 
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brandy did ‘their deadliest work for 

-poor Mrs. Faraday, “I'll have to go lie 
_ down for five minutes, and I’ll just slip 
out while Celia’s gone,’ mused she. 
“This has been such a dreadful day, but 
I never can stand it to take that mid- 
night train if I don’t get a wink of 
sleep.” 

With a strange new courage filling 
all her soul, Mrs. Chisholm Faraday 
toddled off into the morning room and 
fell into the most delicious of drowses. 


XII 


Fate, in the guise of the central tele- 
phone operator, set the telephone bell in 
the Faraday library shrilling so loudly 
that it fetched Vavasour and Faraday 
running in all the way from the farther 
end of the hall, even while it failed to 
rouse Mrs. Chisholm Faraday from the 
pleasures of her forbidden nap. 

“God bless my soul! What’s this?” 
cried Faraday, stumbling over the sofa 
on which his sister-in-law lay sleeping. 
“Celia, where are you—and what’— 
as he switched on the light—“what in 
the world is the matter with your Aunt 
Ida?” He grabbed the telephone re- 
ceiver desperately and shouted into it 
a wild “Yes?” 

“What is that you say?” he began 
perplexedly repeating the message 
aloud. “Wilson? Yes? Tell Miss Fara- 
, day you have made the reservation for 
- her on the midnight train and that she 
will have to change cars at Cobden. 
That isn’t what you mean. It is Mrs. 
. Faraday who is going, and she intends 
to take the noon train to-morrow—not 
the midnight train. What? You say that 
it was Miss Celia who telephoned and 
who said she was going! Nonsense, 
you’ve been drinking. Why even this 
telephone here reeks of the brandy. Try 
to be,sober by. morning. Remember, we 
need you in this election. Heavens, I 
never knew him to be drunk but once 
before! He’s a decent chap and devoted 
to Celia.” 

“Everybody seems to be,” remarked 
the Colonel. 

“Yes,” replied Faraday, “it took peo- 
ple a long time to find out how pecu- 






liarly attractive she is, but now—where 
has Martin put that whisky? The 
men who want to step into Smith’s 
shoes are legion.” 

“As his dearest friend,” coughed the 
Colonel, “have I your permission to en- 
list in that legion at once?” 

“My dear fellow, of course you 
have,” commended Faraday. “And if 
ever I can find that damned whisky and 
soda, I will drink good luck to -you. 
Why, this door is locked! What do you 
suppose that scoundrel Martin has been 
up to now? Has everybody been drink- 
ing to-night? And what is that horn I 
hear tooting? Come, we'll have to go 
out through the library.” 

Out at the gate, Raleigh, obedient 
and prompt, was tooting away his motor 
horn for dear life. Upstairs, Celia has- 
tened in her gathering together of her 
letters to “Smith.” Aunt Ida slumbered 
on. The Colonel hid-himself behind the 
curtains and Faraday went out to in- 
vestigate the tooting and see if it had 
anything to do with the disappearance 
of the whisky. 

“Auntie, dear,” cooed Celia, return- 
ing with the box of letters and the 
Colonel’s watch and chain, “did Wilson 
telephone ?” 

But Mrs. Faraday’s ears were deaf- 
ened by strange sounds and odd music. 
The Colonel made reply. It was up to 
him to do or die, he realized, and hav- 
ing overheard Wilson’s message, the 
Colonel, who was a brave chap and a 
man of quick decision, stepped blithely 
out from behind the curtains, 

“Yes, Celia, dear, he did,” advised 
the Colonel. “But you can’t go till I’ve 
said something to you. You told me, I 
know, that there wasn’t anything I 
could say to you but good-by. Now Pil 
say that after a while, if 1 must, but 
first there is something else to say and 
I’d much rather say it than write it.” 

“No, please don’t write anything,” 
snorted Celia. “Letters seem to be a 
drug on the market. There’s your jew- 
elry ; take it, please.” 

“Stop, dear,” begged the Colonel. “I 
admit it was a foolish trick and I had 
no right to come here, but I did. It was 
a cruel joke, but it is a joke that is 
much more on me now, I’m afraid, 
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than it ever was on you. I want you to 
know that my name really is Vava- 

‘sour.” 

“You astonish me,” scoffed Celia. 
“TIsn’t it anything else, too?” 

“Yes,” obliged the Colonel. “It’s 
teally J. N. Smith, D. S. O., too. Now 
that I’ve come into my uncle’s old ab- 
bey, I’ve got to take his name, legally, 
and be Smith-Vavasour—don’t you see, 
dear ?” 

But Celia didn’t see, and her soldier 
lover had to attack at another point. 

“Well, I wont go,” parried Colonel 
J. N. Smith, Field Force, Somaliland, 
“until we decide what is to be done 
about your other letters. Give me some 
clue to where they may be and I'll start 
out the first thing in the morning and 
bring them back.” 

“From Somaliland?” asked Celia. 

“From hell, if necessary,” pleaded 
Smith, gritting his teeth. 

“Tt would be superfluous,” said Celia, 
picking up the box. “I never sent them. 
They are all here. I was just going to 
burn them.” 

“Give them to me instead?” asked 
her importunate lover. 

“Certainly not,” said Miss Faraday. 
“T know how funny it all seems to you, 
but don’t insult me further. You are 
laughing now at the little silly idiot of 
a girl tired of having no notice taken 
of her, tired of being put on the shelf, 
wanting to.show people about her that 
she could be attractive if only the 
chance were given her! And only for 
that, and only because. of my doing 
that, to think that I should have made 
such a fool of myself before a man 
capable of—” 

- “Loving you as devotedly as does 
Colonel J. N. Smith,” finished the Colo- 
nel. “Oh my dear, you don’t know the 
Vistas that letter to your ‘Wobbles’ 


opened up to me. It was my first love- 


letter too, sweetheart—my Celia. Why 
dear, you’ve been dreaming for eight 
months of an ideal you never thought 
to see. I’ve been dreaming all my life 
in just the same way. At last I’ve seen 
my ideal. Am I to lose her?” 

He bent over her as closely as he had 
in the morning-room, when the unfor- 
tunate return of the family had inter- 


rupted their confidences. And this time 
he took the-kiss he had longed for. 


“Let me go,” cried Celia, struggling. q 


“This is an outrage. Let me go, Colonel 
Smith.” 

“He can’t,” replied the man. “Colonel 
Smith, you forget, my dear, you killed 
of wounds in- Berbera.” ’ 

“Please let me go, Colonel Vava- 
sour,” sobbed the girl. 

“Colonel Vavasour can’t,” protested 
the man. “The lawyers haven’t finished 
making him yet.” 

“Well then, let me go—Wobbles!” 

At that, he freed her. “There’s Mr. 
Raleigh tooting for Auntie and me,” 
cried the girl, hurrying into her wraps. 
“No wonder he is impatient! He has 
been waiting for me for twenty min- 
utes.” 

“But I’ve been waiting for twenty 
years,” said the Colonel, trying to down 
the lump in his throat. “Good-by!” And 
he walked out with an air of finality 
that chilled Celia like an ice-cold plunge. 

Raleigh came rushing in, slapping 
his gloves together. 

“Do excuse me for coming in the 
house, Miss Faraday,” he apologized. 
“But I’m nearly frozen. Are you ready? 
I’ve been waiting outside for you for 
twenty minutes,” 

But Miss Faraday did not seem to 
hear him. She stood and stared ab- 
stractedly at a huge gold watch and a 
box of letters that lay on the table be- 
fore her. 

“For twenty years,” she stammered 
over and over. “For twenty years—oh 
Jimmy, Jimmy go home, I’ve changed 
—I’ve changed my mind. He’s been 
waiting for twenty years.” 

Celia ran past the dazed Mr. Raleigh 
and out into the night, seeking after 
the departing Colonel J: Nugent Smith- 
Vavasour. By the syringa-bush she 
stopped and lifted up her voice in lam- 
entation. 

“Wobbles?” she called weakly, and — 
then, spurred to new effort in her 
despair, she shouted in a fierce cres- 
cendo: 

“Wobbles, oh Wobbles, come back,— 
Wo-b-b-l-e-s!” 

And her soldier-lover three rods 
away, hearing, turned and came. 
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No artificial aid can be detected on the face 
made beautiful with LeSecret Gaby Deslys. 
Under bright lights and close scrutiny the 
skin appears clear, soft and naturally 
beautiful. It leaves no sign of “make-up,” 
it will not rub off nor discolor clothing. 
With Le Secret Gaby Deslys the exact 

shade to suit any complexion is easily 
secured. It blends into the skin, con- 

cealing ail blemishes, such as freckles, tan 

or other discolorations. 
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Le Secret Gaby Deslys is the very best protection for 
the skin from the effects of the sun, wind and dust. 
If applied before going on an automobile ride, you'll 
find that the face will not become red and 
smart as it does under ordinary circumstances. 


Le Secret Gaby Deslys will increase any woman's 
charms, and after the application she may forget her 
appearance entirely, knowing that it will remain 
perfect for hours without recourse to powder rag, 
rouge or lip-stick. It has a deligh hiful fragrance 
that eliminates all disagreeable 
_ odors of perspiration, yet it is 
\ not distinctive enough to in- 
terfere with the use of a 

favorite perfume. 


we Not Test Le Secret ? 


The best proof of the excellence of Le Secret 
will .be found in a personal test. If ycar 
dealer cannot supply you, write to us direct. 
Six Secrets of Beauty—a valuable little 
booklet which we will send free on request. 
Trial Package—contains enough Le —_ for twelve 
applications, and the “‘Six Secrets of Beauty’’ mailed 
anywhere on receipt of 24 cents. 

Regular Package—containing large tube of whitener 
ee oe neck = io wordy a or wi fre 3 
t posite sy its proper 
olen, oa ae rouge ag > ah a lips and nails. 
State ‘whether you wish flesh color or white. Sent 
complete to any address on receipt of price —$1.50, 


THE IMPORTERS COMPANY 


15 West 38th St., New York, N. Y. 
[4 Senos Gah Tends fo 00 wile ot al high cioms Booety Scag France, 
Italy and Switzerland for 8 francs; in Russia, for 3 rul “V) 
for 6 shillings; in Germany, for 6 marks; in America for $1.50. Z) 
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